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CURRENT INFLUENCES ON FOREIGN POLITICS. 


THE renewal of the Triple Al- 
liance, and the intensified rap- 
prochement between France and 
Russia, emphasised by the inci- 
dents attending the visit of the 
French fleet to Cronstadt, have 
again brought the political con- 
dition of the Continent under the 
serious consideration of statesmen 
and diplomatists. These events 
have given a fresh official stamp 
to the continued separation of 
Europe into two hostile camps, 
and indicate a specially fitting 
moment for taking a retrospective 
glance at the varying phases of 
European politics, and noting the 
influences which have tended to 
shape their course. 

We propose to consider in turn 
the condition of affairs in eachof the 
principal States, pointing out the 
effects of recent events and changed 
circumstances ; and we shall, as on 
a previous occasion,! review the 
fighting strength and _ resources 
available for the enforcement of 


political aims. Finally, we shall 
endeavour to ascertain how far 
British interests are affected by 
the modifications in the general 
position. 

Beginning with the march of 
events in Germany, the more re- 
markable points to notice are: The 
development of the strong person- 
ality of the young Emperor; the 
change of method, rather than of 
aim, in foreign policy, consequent 
on the retirement of Prince Bis- 
marck; and the official recognition 
of socialistic ideas, in so far as these 
ideas are connected with the rea- 
sonable duty of the State, and of 
society, to improve the material 
and moral condition of the work- 
ing classes. 

Prince Bismarck’s foreign policy 
consisted in forcing Austria and 
Italy into alliance with Germany 
on his terms ; in humouring Russia 
with constant small sops at other 
people’s expense; in alternately 
endeavouring to cajole or to bully 
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England because she would not, 
like Austria and Italy, accept 
close alliance on his conditions ; 
and in multiplying armaments 
against France. He was also 
active in stirring up ill- feeling 
between Russia and England, and 
he posed as the patron of the 
minor European States. In inter- 
nal politics he showed great skill 
in playing the different parties 
amongst the upper and educated 
classes against one another, and he 
dragooned obstinate recalcitrants, 
such as the Socialists and Guelph- 
ites. He tried to dragoon the 
clericals ; but in face of an opposi- 
tion stronger than he had antici- 
pated, he was forced to withdraw. 

Bismarck was known as the 
Iron Chancellor, and his policy was 
certainly an iron one. At home 
it worked well enough during the 
period when an iron-handed Gov- 
ernment was absolutely necessary 
for the consolidation of the newly 
created German empire. An Em- 
peror who had led the victorious 
German armies, and a statesman 
whose genius had rendered pos- 
sible the creation of a United 
Germany, could do no wrong in 
the eyes of those whose own per- 
sonal history was associated with 
their great deeds and marvellous 
successes. But such conditions do 
not last, and the statesman must 
consider the morrow as well as to- 
day. The generation which shared 
the triumphs of 1870 is no longer 
in the prime of life and manhood, 
and is rapidly ceasing to represent 
the hopes and fears of the German 
people. A new generation has 
grown up, and though the men 
who are remembered as the suc- 
cessful leaders of the nation in the 
crisis of its history, still enjoy a 
special prestige, the younger gener- 
ation will no longer follow their 
guidance without question, and 
their conduct is closely criticised 


by a highly educated and keenly 
interested people. Bismarck is by 
instinct a “Junker,” and the days 
of “Junkerdom” are numbered. 
Henceforth the rulers of the Ger- 
man people will have to show a 
sympathy with popular feelings and 
aspirations, to which the Junker 
is a stranger. 

The present Emperor has appa- 
rently recognised the changed posi- 
tion, and though saturated with 
the Hohenzollern traditions, he 
has done his best to put himself 
in touch with his people, and to 
convince them that he is their 
rightful leader, as much by intel- 
ligence, energy, sympathy, and 
patriotism, as by divine right. He 
appears fitly to represent the new 
generation, and as their representa- 
tive he could not work sympatheti- 
cally with a man of so dictatorial 
a temperament as the Iron Chan- 
cellor. Whether the new depart- 
ure in internal politics, which is 
sometimes stigmatised as State 
socialism, will succeed or not, is 
an open question. But though 
the young Emperor has irritated 
Junkerdom and frightened some 
timid politicians, he has, for the 
time at least, gained considerable 
popularity with the great majority 
of his subjects, and that without 
ever having shown the least want 
of firmness of purpose, or having 
relinquished for one moment his 
somewhat arrogant attitude as sole 
arbiter of their destinies. 

And it is not in social questions 
alone that the desire of the Em- 
peror to mitigate the burdens borne 
by the masses of the people is mani- 
fest. There is a disposition evident 
to avoid increased military expendi- 
ture, and to keep the army at its 
present level; to perfect the ma- 
chine in detail, rather than to con- 
tinue the numerical competition 
with France and Russia; and to 
allow the growth of wealth and 
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population to gradually lighten the 
load, now so severely felt. It is 
not probable that any fresh effort 
will be made to effect an increase 
in the present numerical strength 
of the German army, beyond that 
which will be produced automati- 
cally by the growth of population. 
The current expenditure on the 
living portion of the war-machine 
has probably reached a maximum ; 
whilst what may be termed the 
capital account, of expenditure 
on fortresses, armament, barracks, 
stores, strategical railways and 
railway material, must be well- 
nigh closed. There is a point at 
which increased expenditure will 
so seriously weaken the resources 
of a country as to diminish its 
fighting strength. This point 
would appear to have been reached 
in Germany, but the tax on the 
nation has, in the hands of the able 
German administrators, produced 
magnificent results ; and it is now 
only necessary—and prudent—to 
maintain what has been created, 
and with watchful eye to note and 
correct trifling imperfections, so 
that when the machine is set in 
motion its movements shall be 
accurate, and, if possible, irresist- 
ible. 

As regards foreign policy, the 
changes consequent on the retire- 
ment of Prince Bismarck, though 
not great, have, particularly 
with respect to England, not 
been unimportant. The present 
Emperor has been spoken of by 
his severer critics as “the young 
man in a hurry.” We cannot see 
that there is any justification for 
the damaging inferences which 
this sobriquet is intended to con- 
vey. We think there would be 
more justice in speaking of Prince 
Bismarck as “the old man obstin- 
ate.” As we have said, Bismarck 
tried to humour Russia and too 
often to bully England, whilst lay- 
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ing burdens on Italy and Austria 
which they could not bear. Let us 
examine the working of this policy, 
remembering that it had a fair 
trial. 

To please Russia, Alexander the 
lawful Prince of Bulgaria was pre- 
vented from consolidating his do- 
minion, as he certainly could have 
done, had he been allowed to push 
the war against Servia to its natural 
and proper conclusion, and had he 
received the smallest support from 
Germany and Austria. After the 
great victory of Slivnitza the 
Servian army was thoroughly dis- 
organised ; there was no serious 
obstacle between the Bulgarians 
and Nisch, and the permanent 
annexation of Pirot and of the ad- 
joining districts was practically 
assured. But German inspiration 
sent the Austrian agent Kheven- 
muller into the Bulgarian camp 
with a peremptory order to stop 
the Bulgarian advance, under pain 
of its being met by Austrian active 
intervention in favour of Servia. 
Again, when Alexander, released 
by his kidnappers, returned to his 
Principality amid the acclamations 
of his people, it was German in- 
fluence in favour of Russia which 
made his position untenable and 
forced him to retire. And what 
has been the result? The perma- 
nence of Bulgarian independence 
cannot be considered as satisfac- 
torily secured. The present Prince 
of Bulgaria lacks the legal status 
of his predecessor, and he does 
not possess those military qualities 
which made Alexander so popular, 
and which seem to be almost es- 
sential for a prince in his position. 
Stambouloff is the real master of 
the country, and consequently jeal- 
ousies are excited and dangers are 
incurred which would never arise 
under the leadership of a reigning 
prince. In spite of the sacrifices 


made to humour Russia, Bulgaria 
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still remains a source of irritation 
to her, and the abnormal position 
of the Principality is a consequent 
danger to peace. Finally, Servia, 
which Bulgaria could and would 
have completely crushed, has be- 
come a thorn in the side of central 
Europe, and is a tool in Russian 
hands, ready at the first hint to 
provoke disturbances in the Bal- 
kan Peninsula... With these facts 
before us, we are confident that 
even the warmest admirers of 
Prince Bismarck must admit his 
policy in the Balkan Peninsula 
to have been a failure. 

We have objected to the insin- 
uation implied in styling Wilhelm 
II. “the young man in a hurry,” 
and we will give grounds for our 
objection. When this reputedly 
hasty young man suddenly be- 
came master, he showed himself 
prepared to give the Bismarck pol- 
icy a personal trial. He went to St 
Petersburg before he commenced 
his tour of the European Courts, 
and he certainly endeavoured to 
propitiate the Russian Government 
and the Imperial family. It is now 
acknowledged that this first visit 
failed in its objects, and perhaps 
the young monarch was somewhat 
wanting in the tact and patience, 
necessary to make it even an ap- 
parent success. But at all events, 
the attempt to gain Russian friend- 
ship was made in good faith ; and it 
was only when it had become clear 
that there were no interests in 
common, and nothing approaching 
true friendship to be secured, that 
the change in German policy was 
manifested. 

Bismarck, as we have said, fre- 
quently opposed England, because 
the British Government insisted 
on maintaining its political inde- 
pendence. The attitude of Bis- 


marck, when the Penjdeh crisis so 
nearly plunged England into war 
with Russia, is worth remember- 
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ing. He did not come forward as 
a peacemaker, for nothing would 
have pleased him better than to 
see the strength of Russia taxed 
by war with England, and he was 
indifferent to the fate of the latter. 
But there was one thing he did 
not want, and that was the risk 
of such an outbreak of hostilities 
in south-eastern Europe as might 
involve Austria, and as a subse- 
quent consequence Germany, in 
the fray. To avoid this he was 
quite ready to sacrifice England’s 
interests, and he promptly did so 
by successfully urging the Turks to 
hurry on the fortifications of the 
Dardanelles, whilst they neglected 
the defences of the Bosphorus. 
Bismarck thus managed to put a 
very serious obstacle in the way of 
the entrance of an English fleet 
into the Black Sea; and at the 
same time he cut off the only 
ready means of access to Bulgaria, 
a matter which might have been 
of grave importance to England 
had war broken out. It was a 
cruel blow struck behind our backs 
by one believed to be a friend. But 
as is the wont with such blows it 
has recoiled on the givers ; and to- 
day no one regrets more than the 
Germans that the water-way for 
Russia to Constantinople is com- 
paratively free, whilst the fleets of 
England and the Triple Alliance 
would have a hard nut to crack, to 
force their way through the Dar- 
danelles. 

This, however, is by no means 
the only check we suffered at the 
hands of Bismarck. He has prac- 
tically acknowledged that he does 
not believe in the advantage to 
Germany of a policy of extensive 
colonial enterprise. Yet there was 
a moment when, for the sake of 
harrying England, he encouraged 
it warmly. Aided by the goodwill 
of the present Emperor and of his 
new chancellor, an amicable settle- 
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ment of the difficulties in which 
Bismarck’s hostility—and it must 
be admitted, the supineness of our 
own Administration—had involved 
us, has been effected. But the 
arrangement has cost us Heligo- 
land and important concessions of 
both African coast and “hinter- 
land.” 

We might continue to give 
minor instances of Bismarck’s ill- 
will to England, but we have said 
enough to show that the greatest 
change made by Wilhelm II. has 
been in the attitude of Germany 
towards England; and we ask, 
where even in this important 
change have been the signs of 
undue haste? No sudden demon- 
stration marked it; no impetuosity 
or sentiment interfered with the 
Emperor’s taking fair advantage 
of the situation he found in 
colonial matters, and making a 
good bargain for his country at 
England’s expense. But when 
full consideration, and his visit 
to Italy, had convinced him of 
the enormous value to the Triple 
Alliance of the English fleet in 
the Mediterranean, he openly ex- 
pressed his conviction of the worth 
of our friendship, and sought in 
every way to convince us of his 
sincerity in seeking it. 

We do not in this connection 
think it necessary to dwell on the 
recent official visit of the German 
Emperor to England. Nothing 
was changed in the situation by 
this visit. Both British and Ger- 
man Governments had long since 
made up their minds as to the 
general harmony between their 
respective interests. The visit 
was merely an official advertise- 
ment to the British and German 
public, as well as to Europe gener- 
ally, of the excellent relations now 
happily existing between the most 
powerful naval and military Powers 
in Europe. We consider the ad- 
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vertisement to have been particu- 
larly useful to the British public, 
as is everything which tends to 
draw their attention to the im- 
mediate and unavoidable connec- 
tion between British interests and 
the course of events in Europe. 
Any marauding interference with 
the peaceful progress of the Euro- 
pean nations is detrimental to 
British interests ; and Wilhelm II. 
was welcomed in London as the 
leader of the force of special 
constables who stand ready in 
central Europe to arrest, or, if 
need be, to strike down any wilful 
disturbers of the public peace. 

Now let us turn to the rela- 
tions between Germany and her 
two great allies, Austria and 
Italy. There has been no change 
in the policy of maintaining and 
strengthening the close alliance 
between the three central Powers 
of Europe. A different spirit has, 
however, been shown in the work- 
ing of this policy, and its success 
has been strikingly manifested by 
the formal renewal of the treaty 
for mutual defence, and by the 
close commercial relations which 
are being established between the 
three Governments. During the 
Bismarck régime Austria and 
Italy were practically under the 
tutelage of Germany, and they 
were unpleasantly conscious that 
they were expected to receive 
orders from Berlin. 

Manifest subserviency was re- 
sented alike by republicans, cleri- 
cals, and Irredentists in Italy, and 
it was easy to excite an anti- 
German agitation among the gen- 
eral body of the Italian elec- 
torate, by representing the taxes 
raised for the development and 
maintenance of armaments, as 
levied at the dictation of Ger- 
many. Bismarck, as a condition of 
alliance, insisted that Italy should 
dispose of a fighting force, the 
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formation and maintenance of 
which was speedily found to be 
disproportionate to the resources 
of the young kingdom. Wilhelm 
IT, realised that many Italians had 
begun to think it would be better 
to risk the probability of misfor- 
tune, from the ambitious designs 
of France, than to incur the cer- 
tainty of disruption as the result 
of excessive taxation. Crispi fell 
because he was generally looked 
upon in Italy as the author of the 
intolerable burdens on the people ; 
but the wisdom of German policy, 
as now directed, has_ enabled 
Rudini to maintain the great 
alliance, whilst promising serious 
efforts to alleviate the financial 
strain. Without professing to 
know exactly the terms of the new 
treaty subscribed to by Italy, we 
are confident that its provisions 
are based on an accurate under- 
standing of the limit of sacrifice 
which Italy is justified in making, 
in defence of those material inter- 
ests which we have explained in 
our former articles on European 
politics; and we hold that the 
renewal by Rudini of the alliance 
originally negotiated by Crispi is a 
complete answer to the mistaken 
criticisms of ‘ Outidanos,” the 
shallowness of whose arguments 
was, we hope, exposed in the ar- 
ticles to which we have already 
referred.! 

In Austria it was naturally the 
Hungarians who were specially 
vehement in their denunciations 
of subservience to Berlin; and 
their anti-German sentiments, 
always easily roused, were danger- 
ous not only to the international 
alliance, but also to the internal 
peace of the dual empire, where, 
even without provocation from 
outside, German and Magyar in- 
terests are so constantly found in 


collision. The more sympathetic 
relations established with Austria 
by Wilhelm II. and the Chancellor 
Caprivi, strikingly manifested by 
the genuine cordiality of the Em- 
peror’s reception at the recent 
Austrian military manceuvres, have 
already had the important effect 
of mollifying the Hungarians. 
When we bear in mind the fact 
that as a people they are by far 
the most determined European 
enemies of Russia, it is clear that 
it only requires tact and manage- 
ment to make the German alliance 
really popular at Pesth ; and even, 
perhaps, through it to alleviate 
the tension in the relations be- 
tween the Magyar and German pop- 
ulations of the Austrian empire. 
The progress of events in Russia 
is always a matter of keen interest, 
particularly to English politicians. 
The main influences guiding the 
policy of the empire remain un- 
changed. Some, it is true, have 
been intensified, whilst others 
have been weakened; but the 
general position is the same as 
two years ago. The restlessness 
of the Russian character, and the 
peculiar fanaticism of the Tsar, 
still combine to constitute a stand- 
ing menace to the peace of Europe. 
The restlessness of the people is 
due to a variety of causes. Among 
the uneducated peasantry it is 
partly a relic of nomadic instinct, 
still not quite dead, and partly the 
product of that discontent always 
felt by the indolent indigent, when 
they perceive and envy the greater 
prosperity of such hard - working 
and persevering neighbours, as the 
Russians see in the Finns, Poles, 
Jews, and Germans, who surround 
them. Among those who feebly 
represent a middle class in Russia, 
restlessness is produced by the 
grafting of shallow education on 
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an immature stock. The steady, 
hardy wild growth is stopped, but 
the graft fails, and produces neither 
fruit nor blossom. Every belief 
in the mind is disturbed, and 
nothing solid grows in its place. 
In the upper and more educated 
class, the frivolities of court life, 
or of residence in foreign fashion- 
able resorts, occupy the attention 
of many. There are a few, but 
very few, in whom education has 
produced good results, and who 
would be useful citizens in any 
country where there were fair 
openings for the profitable employ- 
ment of their intelligence ; but the 
mass even of the upper classes are 
as restless as those below them. 
Uneasy discontent is bred by im- 
perfect education, want of rational 
occupation, and frequently by 
pecuniary difficulties, the result 
of improvidence. Let those who 
desire to understand the condition 
of Russia read ‘Terre Vierge’ by 
Turguénieff, and ‘La Guerre et la 
Paix’ by Tolstoi; and if they can 
endure without unbearable disgust 
the horrible impressions produced 
by the wrong-mindedness of the 
‘Kreuzer Sonata,’ a perusal of 
that extraordinary book will give 
a marvellous illustration of the 
topsy-turviness of intellect, and 
the deep-seated evil, produced in 
even the most enlightened Russian 
minds, by the general destruction 
of faith in either God or man. 
The dangerous character of the 
Tsar’s fanaticism we explained 
when last we reviewed the situa- 
tion in Russia. In the inter- 
vening period the unfortunate 
influence of this almost single 
blemish in his character has 


steadily increased, and the atten- 
tion of the world has been forcibly 
aroused to its ill effects by the 
persecution of the Jews and the 
troubles in Finland. Such minor 
incidents as the conversion of the 
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Grand-Duchess Elizabeth, and the 
failure of the negotiations with 
the Vatican, are also significant 
of the prevailing spirit of intoler- 
ance. With the Tsar, be it ob- 
served, genuine religious fanaticism 
is the only motive for deeds on 
which civilised Europe looks with 
horror, and which would promptly 
call forth a crusade against the 
Osmanli if perpetrated by the 
“unspeakable” Turk. But the 
Tsar in this matter is a puppet 
in the hands of unprincipled ad- 
visers, who encourage his fanatical 
mania, for the purpose of carrying 
out their own cruel and unscrupu- 
lous designs. 

The leader and originator of the 
policy of religious persecution and 
intolerance is M. Pobiedonostsoff, 
the hitherto most trusted adviser 
of the Tsar. This cold, stern 
statesman fully understands the 
difficulties of the internal situa- 
tion in Russia. His endeavours 
to consolidate the unwieldy fabric 
of the empire are directed to- 
wards keeping the peasantry in ig- 
norance, and to reviving their fast- 
dying superstitious reverence for 
the person of the Tsar, and also 
towards effecting the Russification 
of the more enlightened non- 
Russian populations. If Poles, 
Finns, Germans, and others, can 
be forced to forget their nation- 
ality, and to become Russians in 
spirit as well as Russian subjects, 
they will no longer remain massed 
in their own provinces. Their par- 
ticularism would cease to be a 
danger to the empire. They 
would be absorbed by, and would 
add much-needed moral fibre to, 
the Slavonic race, from which 
they now hold aloof, and which 
they heartily despise. Through 
their influence the desideratum of 
a prosperous middle class might be 
supplied, and such a class, for the 
sake of self-preservation, would cer- 
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tainly devote the whole strength 
of its wealth and intelligence to 
the maintenance of the constituted 
authority. 

Experiments such as that now 
being tried in Russia, are not 
new in the history of the world. 
Hitherto they have never suc- 
ceeded ; although the sufferings 
and injustice they have involved 
have never stayed the hands of 
the Pobiedonostsoffs, who in all 
ages have been ready to use an 
Inquisition, a Star-chamber, or 
other similar state engine of op- 
pression, as the means for carrying 
out their cold-blooded policy. We 
doubt the attainment of success 
in Russia now, but it must be 
remembered that no despot has 
ever before had at his disposal 
such organised resources of power 
as are possessed by the Tsar and 
his ministers. The whole position 
in Russia is abnormal, and it 
would be rash to prophesy results 
too confidently. Certainly those 
who live to watch the progress of 
events in Russia during the next 
fifteen or twenty years, will wit- 
ness the working of the most 
remarkable attempt that has ever 
been made to shape the destinies 
of 100 million human beings, in 
defiance of the natural laws of 
evolution, as established by the 
experience of history. 

We have dwelt thus long on the 
consideration of Russian internal 
affairs, because we believe that 
for many years, the history of 
Europe is more likely to be influ- 
enced by the course of events in 
Russia, than by any other causes. 
If the autocratic system can be 
maintained under a succession of 
Tsars of earnest and patriotic dis- 
position, the influence of modern 
communications, the concentra- 
tion of population and _inter- 


change of thought attendant on 
the development of important in- 
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dustries, and the constant contact 
with Western civilisation, must 
produce a steady progress which 
will finally make Russia wellnigh 
irresistible. But if, on the other 
hand, as is more probable, the 
growth of discontent, taking an 
active form under the same pro- 
gressive influences, breaks down 
the autocratic system, then we 
shal] behold a chaos to which no 
parallel can be found. The con- 
dition of the country is such that 
it is impossible to predict what 
may happen, if the harvest should 
again prove a failure in 1892. 
France, in the maddest days of the 
great Revolution, presented a pic- 
ture of orderly self-control com- 
pared with what we may certainly 
expect to see, should the Tsar’s 
Government be overthrown by a 
popular movement. 

As regards other influences at 
work in Russia, dangerous to the 
peace of the world, we think that 
the absurd dreams of commercial 
wealth, to be gained by extension 
of territory in Asia, have some- 
what faded ; and the symptoms of 
the India fever among the Musco- 
vite merchants and manufacturers 
are a little less alarming. English 
activity at Teheran has fortunately 
provided no further cause for jeal- 
ousy or outcry in Moscow; and 
time has shown that neither the 
bank founded on the Reuter con- 
cession, nor the opening of the 
Karun, have had the extraordin- 
ary immediate effects anticipated 
by Russian nervousness. Also, in 
the territories already annexed to 
Russia, progress has only been such 
as might have been anticipated, 
and has consequently been disap- 
pointing to the over-sanguine ; 
whilst the report on the Merv 
oasis irrigation by Sir Colin Mon- 
crieff, and the French engineer who 
accompanied him, has dashed to 
the ground the wild hopes which 
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were seriously entertained, that in 
a few short years Russia would be 
the chief purveyor of cotton to the 
European markets. The extensive 
failure of this year’s harvest is an- 
other circumstance tending to cool 
the speculative ardour of the Mos- 
cow dreamers ; and in short, we see 
reason to hope that, for at least 
another year or two, the influence 
of the commercial classes will not 
be directed towards urging the 
Russian Government to dangerous 
activity in Asia. 

The Government itself, the con- 
stancy of whose policy constitutes 
its chief strength, has of course not 
relinquished its aims in Asia, but 
continues to move on as steadily 
as circumstances and prudence will 
permit. In this direction the signs 
of danger are greater than when we 
last wrote. As the result of scan- 
dals, concerning which the real 
truth has not been made public, 
all the superior authorities in 
Trans-Caspia have been removed. 
General Rosenbach, the Gover- 
nor - General, General Komaroff, 
who commanded at Penjdeh, and 
his ever-restless second in com- 
mand, Colonel Alikhanoff, have all 
been recalled. General Annen- 
koff, who thinks he has done all 
that can be done in the way of 
self-advertisement in connection 
with his railway, has transferred 
his activity to other spheres, and 
has left to his successors the task 
of unravelling his accounts, and of 
making his steam-track across the 
desert into a permanent and useful 
railway. At the Russian Foreign 
Office too, there has been an im- 
portant change, and M. Sinovieff 
no longer presides over the Asiatic 
department ; whilst the ambitious 
Prince Dolgorouky has been re- 
placed as Russian minister at 
Teheran by the steadier-going M. 
Butzoff. 

The most important result of 
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these changes is the nomination of 
General Kouropatkin in the place 
of General Rosenbach. There was 
little danger of Rosenbach and 
Komaroff assisting Russian guns 
to go off by themselves on the 
Afghan frontier; and Alikhanoff, 
though a firebrand, was not a man 
of sufficient influence, or knowledge 
of the European world, to be able 
to force a policy on St Petersburg. 
Kouropatkin is a man of a different 
stamp from all his predecessors. 
He is at once calculating, daring, 
and possessed of very superior 
military talents ; and his report on 
Kashgar, which has been translated 
into English, marks him out as a 
man who has thoroughly mastered 
all the difficult complications of 
Central Asian policy. His suc- 
cessful march across the desert from 
Turkistan, to join the Russian 
column advancing on Geok Tepe, 
was probably the most remarkable 
feat ever performed by Russian 
arms in Asia, though Skobeleff’s 
extraordinary jealousy concealed 
its importance at the time. It is 
quite certain that Kouropatkin will 
at least cause the Indian Govern- 
ment much anxiety, even if he 
does not manage to entangle his 
own Government in difficulties 
necessitating, in their opinion, a re- 
course toarms. Already his agents 
are actively at work in Afghanistan 
trying to corrupt the Ameer’s 
provincial governors; and at the 
same time we learn that a branch 
of the Trans-Caspian railway is 
immediately to be constructed 
towards the junction of the 
Russian, Persian, and Afghan 
frontiers, whilst military stores 
are being collected and prepara- 
tions continued for an eventual 
advance on Herat or Meshed, as 
circumstances may direct. 

We do not say that the Russian 
Government has actually deter- 
mined on any act of hostility 
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now or at any precise future 
date, either towards Persia or 
Afghanistan, but we would call 
earnest attention to the fact, that 
while preparations are actively 
pushed on with a view to eventu- 
alities, the man has now appeared 
on the scene who understands, 
better than any of his predecessors, 
not only how to make eventualities, 
but also how to profit by them 
when they are made. On the 
other hand, we consider that a 
generally more friendly disposition 
towards England has lately pre- 
vailed at St Petersburg; and the 
exchange of M. Sinovieff for M. 
Shiskhin at the Foreign Office, 
and of Prince Dolgorouky for M. 
Butzoff at Teheran, are certainly 
changes for the better, from the 
point of view of the mutual 
interest of England and Russia 
in avoiding unnecessary misunder- 
standings. 

Before closing our survey of 
affairs in Russia, we should point 
‘out that the fear of such dis- 
turbances as might be produced 
by internal discontent is hardly 
likely to prove a temptation to 
the Tsar’s Government to seek 
relief in provoking war. Rus- 
sia’s danger lies in the generally 
poverty-stricken condition of the 
peasantry ; but they are not war- 
like, have no enemies beyond 
the peoples of alien race inhabit- 
ing their own country, and would 
only see in a foreign war an 
addition to already existing and 
wellnigh intolerable personal bur- 
dens. The case is different in 
countries where the classes whose 
discontent may be feared, are 
sufficiently educated to take some 
interest in foreign politics, and 
to have their attention diverted 
from grievances at home by war 
abroad. In Russia, self-interest 
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upper classes; and unless his re- 
ligious zeal or superstition were 
excited, it would be impossible to 
interest the ‘‘ moujik ” in anything 
which his understanding failed to 
connect directly with the price of 
bread and “ vodky,” or the amount 
of his taxes. 

As the relations of Russia with 
Turkey are the next most important 
point regarding british interests, 
we now turn to the consideration" 
of the progress of events and the 
general position of affairs in the 
Sultan’s dominions. 

Here again we fear that the 
danger of complications has in- 
creased, through the development 
of the personal idiosyncrasies of the 
monarch. Habits of mind grow 
like habits of body, and the growth 
of the Sultan’s suspiciousness has 
kept pace with the growth of the 
Tsar’s fanaticism. The Sultan, 
as a despot, has more real power 
in his dominions than the Tsar 
has in Russia, and his caprices of 
humour are therefore proportion- 
ately more dangerous. Abdul 
Hamid is undoubtedly an able 
man, but his views are not suf- 
ficiently large to enable him to 
understand the impossibility of 
successful government, under the 
conditions of centralisation at 
which he aims. He has done 
something to strengthen the posi- 
tion of the Osmanlis as a govern- 
ing race, by encouraging their 
enthusiasm for a religion of which 
he is the visible head; but the 
manner in which he has reduced 
the power of the Porte, or council 
of ministers, and the way in which 
he persistently promotes discord 
between individual ministers, has 
seriously weakened the authority 
of the Government. 

The Sublime Porte is a time- 
honoured institution, and the de- 
cisions of its councils, though not 
always wise, have in former times 
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been at least patriotic. Lately, 
however, the decisions of the Porte 
have remained without effect un- 
less approved at the Palace, and 
members of a dissentient minority 
have invariably appealed to the 
Palace against the resolutions of 
the majority, and have frequently 
succeeded in having the necessary 
imperial confirmation withheld. 
The recent dismissal of the Grand 
Vizier Kiamil Pasha is considered 
as a Franco-Russian triumph, for 
his sentiments are known to be 
anti-Russian and favourable to- 
wards England and the Triple 
Alliance; but though the fall of 
this enlightened minister is un- 
doubtedly a misfortune, there is 
no reason to suppose that it was 
brought about by French or Rus- 
sian influence. It would appear 
that the Sultan resolved to change 
the majority of his ministers, be- 
cause his own policy of ignoring 
the decisions of their Council, and, 
independently of their views, 
settling everything in the Secre- 
tariat at the Palace, had begun 
to produce the natural result of 
forcing the ministers into an un- 
wonted, and in the Sultan’s mind 
most suspicious, harmony of action. 
The men lately appointed in place 
of those dismissed are generally 
unknown, and untried in important 
positions ; and as they have hither- 
to had no personal or official rela- 
tions with one another, they are 
not likely to be able to work 
together in opposition to the Sul- 
tan’s views; but it is not an 
exaggeration to say that, as a 
result of the Sultan’s policy in 
this respect, the Sublime Porte has 
become a sublime farce. 

The general position in Turkey 
cannot be viewed with satisfaction 
by those who from any motive 
wish well to the Ottoman empire. 
The weak point is, of course, the 
feebleness and inconsistency of the 
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administration. This feebleness is 
the result not only of the ill- 
judged efforts of the Sultan to con- 
centrate all power in his own hands, 
but also of the fact that the coun- 
try, owing to its backward civili- 
sation, does not produce men fit 
to carry on the complicated admin- 
istration of an extensive empire 
under modern conditions. It is 
also frequently aggravated by ill- 
advised endeavours—in deference 
to European, and especially to 
English representations—to intro- 
duce so-called reforms. 

A peculiar idea, amounting al- 
most to national mania, has always 
existed in England, that institu- 
tions which are found good at 
home, must necessarily prove 
equally satisfactory when intro- 
duced into other countries. Any 
intelligent Englishman who has 
lived abroad, and has had the 
opportunity of mixing sufficiently 
with foreigners to realise the 
different habits of mind and the 
various traditions which influence 
different nations, has learned how 
great a mistake it is to imagine 
that all could thrive equally well 
under the same forms of govern- 
ment, The English as a nation 
have, however, yet to learn that 
men cannot by word of command 
be made to adapt themselves to 
institutions, but that institutions, 
to be permanent, must be made to 
fit the men who are to work and 
live under them, and that genera- 
tions must pass before a nation 
can be trained up to a thorough 
appreciation and adoption of a 
superior foreign standard. India 
and Egypt afford object-lessons on 
this point. In India justice and 


morality have compelled the in- 
troduction of many principles of 
government which, though adapt- 
ed as much as possible to the 
habits and traditions of the people, 
are still so far above their stand- 
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ard, that were we to retire to- 
morrow, it is acknowledged that 
they would become unworkable, 
and that the magnificent fabric 
we have built up, would speedily 
be reduced to chaos. The same 
observation applies to our reforms 
in Egypt; and satisfactory as these 
are from a general point of view, 
even those who most strongly ad- 
vocate our retirement, must per- 
ceive that an abrupt withdrawal 
would inevitably be followed by a 
return to the old maladministra- 
tion, or something worse. 

Now if this be the position in 
India and Egypt, how is it possible 
to suppose that in Turkey, which 
has never had the advantage of the 
tutelage of British residents or Eu- 
ropean administrators, the mixed 
populations can suddenly adapt 
themselves to theinstitutions which 
in ignorant good faith are urged 
upon the Turkish Government ? 
The Sultan, in deference to foreign 
representations, can issue iradés 
and establish institutions in con- 
formity with Western ideas, but he 
cannot find the men to work them, 
or induce his people to believe in 
their virtue. 

The famous tria] of Moussa Bey 
is a remarkable instance of the 
unsuitability of the institutions 
which we endeavour to force on 
the Turks. There is no doubt 
that Moussa was a criminal worthy 
of death. Without any certainty 
as to the details of his crimes, the 
Sultan was convinced of his guilt 
and ordered his arrest. This 
arrest, but for the specious re- 
forms in Turkish administration, 
would, after brief local inquiry, 
and perhaps even without such 
inquiry, have been followed by 
his prompt execution. What is 
justice for the Christian is, how- 
ever, justice for the Mussulman, 
and as the Turks dare not execute 
a Christian offhand, and without 
trial by one of the new-fangled 


tribunals, it was clearly impos- 
sible to proceed without these for- 
malities in the case of Moussa, a 
Mussulman. Accordingly Moussa’s 
trial was ordered ; and as his case 
had excited such attention in 
western Europe, the Sultan, to 
show his earnest desire that jus- 
tice should be done, changed the 
“venue” to Constantinople, and 
thither Moussa was brought and 
tried. Now what followed? The 
Armenian witnesses, who doubt- 
less could have given quite suffi- 
cient honest evidence to secure 
the condemnation of the prisoner, 
were so impressed with the im- 
portance of distinguishing them- 
selves before their Western patrons, 
that they found it necessary to 
accuse Moussa of every possible 
and impossible crime which their 
imagination could invent; and 
finally, their palpable perjury was 
so evident, that it was impossible, 
according to Western forms, to con- 
demn Moussa on their testimony, 
and he was accordingly acquitted. 
This natural result of their pet 
institutions did not, however, suit 
the European reformers, so they 
howled aloud and declaimed against 
the mockery of a trial, which had 
nevertheless been fairly conducted 
on the principles they advocate. 
The poor Sultan was thus placed 
on the horns of a dilemma: he 
was called on, at one and the 
same time, to mete out sub- 
stantial justice to a hardened 
offender ; to respect the prejudices 
of his Mussulman subjects, many 
of whom believed that Moussa 
was being hounded to death by 
Christian intrigue ; and further, he 
had to consider the dignity of 
his own reformed tribunals. He 
adopted a compromise, and satis- 
fied no one. Moussa was kept in 
arrest till the excitement cooled 
down, and was then quietly ban- 
ished to Arabia. A greater farce 
has perhaps never been enacted, 
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and the reformers remind one of 
Rabagas, when, their principles 
having failed to produce the re- 
sults they desire, they cry “a bas” 
the principles, and clamour for “la 
cavalerie” and drum-head courts- 
martial. 

When to other apparent sources 
of weakness are added the secret 
intrigues of the different embassies 
at Constantinople, and the suc- 
cessful attempts made on all sides 
to work on the Sultan’s timidity 
and suspiciousness, it is not as- 
tonishing that a want of firmness 
and consistency is displayed alike 
in the internal and in the foreign 
policy of the Government. As we 
pointed out when we last wrote, 
England, France, Austria, and 
Russia have all within the last few 
years occupied Turkish territory ; 
Italy is considered as an inter- 
loper on the Red Sea, and is sus- 
pected regarding Tripoli; and Bis- 
marck so frequently emphasised 
his resolution not to risk the life 
of a Brandenburger to save the 
Turkish empire, that no reliance 
is placed on Germany. Just now 
the Sultan’s chief anxiety is with 
regard to imaginary English de- 
signs on the integrity of his 
empire. The solid fact of the 
continued occupation of Egypt is 
ever before his mind, and is likely 
to be kept well forward by Russian 
and French diplomatists, as well 
as by those who hope for profitable 
employment as Turkish officials in 
Egypt, if an end can be put to the 
British control. It is a vain argu- 
ment to point to the material im- 
provement in Egypt as justifying 
the English policy. The Sultan, 
and those who excite his distrust, 
do not want improvements effected 
in any part of the empire by foreign 
administration. Such an example 
as the successful administration of 
Egypt might, it is thought, lead to 
discontent in less fortunate prov- 
inces, and, under various pretexts, 
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to endeavours to extend the ex- 
periment. 

To illustrate the absurd lengths 
to which the Sultan’s jealous fears 
have been excited, it is sufficient 
to state that he is now firmly con- 
vinced that the conspiracy which 
dethroned his predecessor was 
originated and guided by the 
British Embassy at Constanti- 
nople. He also believes that 
English intrigue has produced the 
rising in the Yemen ; and further, 
that every effort made by British 
capitalists or concessionaires to 
promote railway enterprise, which 
can conceivably be connected with 
the Euphrates valley railway 
scheme, is an indication of British 
designs against Ottoman domin- 
ion, in the provinces traversed by 
the alternative short route to India. 

The Russian and French re- 
presentatives at Constantinople 
naturally continue their efforts 
to misrepresent English action, 


.and to disturb the delicate rela- 


tions between Bulgaria and Tur- 
key. But it cannot be said that 
they have obtained any successes 
of great importance. The Sultan 
does not forget Tunis, nor is he 
blind to French pretensions on the 
Syrian coast; whilst it must be 
supposed that the Russians, al- 
though successful in carrying their 
point about the passage of their 
cruisers through the Bosphorus 
and Dardanelles, will have aroused 
distrust by their action on the 
subject. This question of the 
Straits has become very urgent; 
and had it not been for the reluc- 
tance to risk provoking a crisis, 
felt by the Powers interested in 
checking Russian designs, it would 
have been seriously taken up long 
ago. The Russians have scarcely 
allowed a fortnight to pass this 
summer, without sending troops or 
a war-ship through the Straits, 
Sometimes they have omitted to 
ask permission; and then, when 
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stopped, they have argued that 
troops are not troops, either be- 
cause they are recruits, or reserve 
men, or unarmed ; and they main- 
tain that cruisers are not men- 
of-war, or offer equally frivolous 
excuses. Sometimes they appeal 
to the politeness of the Turks 
to allow a man-of-war to bring 
the sick Grand-Duke George home 
to his anxious parents, or to 
their good-nature, to permit new 
ships constructed abroad to reach 
their destination in the Black Sea. 
The Turks find no support in re- 
sistance, and have, so far, yielded 
with as good grace as possible ; but 
they have thoroughly understood 
that Russia is aiming at some- 
thing much more dangerous than 
the mere right to carry troops 
and stores to Vladivostok, in the 
cruisers of the so-called Volun- 
teer fleet. 

From the comments we have 
noted in the press during the last 
few weeks, we are not 
whether the direct bearing on 
English interests of any altera- 
tion affecting the rules, till now in 
force, for regulating the passage of 
the Bosphorus and Dardanelles, has 
been sufficiently understood. The 
position is simply this : our shortest 
route to India is by the Mediter- 
ranean and Suez Canal. That 
route to-day is threatened by the 
French fleet alone; but had the 
Russian Black Sea fleet free access 
to the Mediterranean, the passage 
through the Canal might, and in 
some eventualities certainly would, 
be threatened by the combined 
fleets of France and Russia. The 
British fleet now maintained in 
the Mediterranean, though very 
considerable, is, in the opinion of 
competent naval experts, barely 
sufficient for the purposes for 
which it is intended. If, therefore, 
a powerful Russian fleet be added 
to the strength of the forces which 
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it might have to meet, it is clearly 
inadequate. This means simply, 
that we must either insist on the 
Turks keeping the Russian fleet 
boxed up in the Black Sea, or we 
must, without delay, take measures 
to enable our naval forces to face 
the new position with confidence. 
We must incur the heavy expendi- 
ture necessary to add to our Medi- 
terranean fleet a fighting force 
superior to that which may be 
liberated to issue through the 
Dardanelles, and attack us in flank 
or rear, whilst we are protecting 
the Suez Canal; and perhaps it 
would further be prudent to se- 
cure a new base for naval opera- 
tions, in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the Dardanelles. 

There is a simple solution to 
this question, which the Turks 
might not like at first sight, but 
which we believe would be in their 
interest, and that is for the other 
maritime Powers, parties to the 
agreement concerning the Straits, 
to forestall Russian designs by de- 
claring the Straits neutral waters, 
but open for free passage to the 
navies of the world. Such a step 
would completely checkmate the 
Russians ; for, though anxious to 
have free passage for themselves, 
nothing would suit the Russians 
less than to have Austrian and 
English men-of-war cruising in 
the Black Sea, and entering the 
Danube. 

This Dardanelles question has, 
for the moment, quite superseded 
the Armenian question, as a weapon 
of Russian diplomacy. Last year 
the Armenian question began to 
look dangerous, but fortunately 
it was perceived in time in St 
Petersburg that it would not do 
to let it come to a crisis. Russia 
stands in the same delicate position 
with regard to the Armenians in 
Turkey, as Prussia has long occu- 
pied towards the Poles in Russia. 
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. It is an agreeable, and in most 
eases profitable, pastime to excite 
discontent among an alien bor- 
der population of a neighbouring 
State; but when this population 
is numerous on both sides of the 
frontier, and is equally alien and 
hostile in sentiment to both neigh- 
bouring nations, it is difficult to 
encourage agitation among one 
section, without also exciting the 
other in an undesirable manner. 
The only possible issue of a crisis 
in the Armenian question would 
be either the establishment of 
autonomy in Armenia, or the 
annexation of the whole of Ar- 
menia to Russia. In view of 
the difficulties with her own Ar- 
menian subjects, Russia would 
never tolerate the former alterna- 
tive ; and though she has no ob- 
jection in principle to the latter, 
her policy in such matters is 
always to proceed by degrees, as 
convenient opportunity may offer, 
and not to take violent steps. 
Meanwhile, Russia is well pleased 
to see the discontent of the Turk- 
ish Armenians kept smouldering 
by the encouragement of deluded 
English faddists, whose meddle- 
some activity is never tolerated 
within the Russian border, and 
the unfortunate Armenian peas- 
antry remain the victims of un- 
scrupulous agitators whose head- 
quarters are in London. 

In the face of all these doubts 
and difficulties, the only policy of 
which the Sultan and his pashas 
appear capable is to endeavour by 
trickery, or, where necessary, by 
submission, to make things last 
their time. If, in spite of their 
caution, a crisis should arrive, the 
energetic action of other Powers 
will be required to prevent their 
ready submission to the foe they 
most fear, and that foe is now 
Russia, Our observations on this 
subject on a former occasion pro- 
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voked considerable criticism. We 
can only say that we have stronger 
reason than ever to believe that if 
a Russian fleet be allowed to enter 
the Bosphorus, unopposed by the 
fleets of England and the Triple 
Alliance, the Sultan will, within 
twenty-four hours of its appear- 
ance, have definitively accepted 
the position of a vassal of Russia. 
The fear of dangerous agitation 
among his own subjects, in the 
event of unsuccessful resistance, 
will prove a more powerful motive 
of action than the mortification 
involved in submission without a 
struggle. 

Austria is the empire which, 
next to Russia and England, is 
most immediately to be considered 
in connection with Turkey. Aus- 
tria cannot be indifferent to what 
occurs in the Balkan Peninsula. 
Her geographical position, and the 
numerical strength of the Slav 
races included among her popula- 
tion, would of themselves alone, 
account for Austrian interest in 
the fate of the Turkish empire 
and the Balkan principalities. 
To these considerations we must 
add the knowledge that Russia is 
ever seeking, by intrigues among 
the southern Slavs, to compass the 
ruin of the Power which encour- 
ages Roman Catholicism in opposi- 
tion to Greek orthodoxy, and which 
presents a formidable obstacle to 
the realisation of aggressively am- 
bitious designs in south - eastern 
Europe. 

Speaking generally, the position 
in Austria has not materially 
changed since we last wrote. The 
Hungarians have displayed even 
more than usual energy in assert- 
ing their influence over Austrian 
policy, and their fierce hostility to 
Russia is unchanged; whilst the 
development of Fiume, as a Hun- 
garian port, must direct their 
attention to the Mediterranean, 
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and consequently increase their 
interest in opposing French as 
well as Russian ambition. On 
the whole, such changes as are to 
be noted are favourable to Aus- 
trian policy; but the death of 
the Crown Prince (Rudolph) has 
been somewhat of a blow to the 
Hapsburg dynasty, and the troubles 
produced by the young Ozech party 
in Bohemia are certainly of a dis- 
quieting nature. In the Balkan 
Peninsula, Servia has perhaps be- 
come more decidedly unfriendly 
to Austria, and is certainly more 
under Russian influence. Bulgaria 
is somewhat stronger, and is more 
determined than ever, and better 
able, to check both Servian and 
Greek ambition. Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina have, under able admin- 
istration, become fairly settled. 
Montenegro, under the Prince who 
is probably still the Tsar’s “only 
real friend,” is Russia’s faithful 
servant, and therefore Austria’s 
enemy. 

The visit of the young King, 
Alexander of Servia, to St Peters- 
burg and to Vienna, appears to 
have attracted more attention than 
it deserved. Servia, if she would 
mind her own affairs, does not 
really require the patronage of any- 
body. Russian patronage can only 
lead her into troubled waters, and 
the idea that she is commercially 
entirely dependent upon Austria 
is false. Before the opening of 
the railway to Salonica, and the 
recent regulation of the rail- 
way tariffs, no important markets 
were open to Servia except in 
Austria, or by passage through 
Austrian territory. Now, Servia 
has obtained a new outlet, and 
can, in our opinion, afford to 
negotiate commercial questions 
with Austria on equal terms. 
Trade with Servia is quite as im- 
portant to Austria, as trade with 
Austria is to Servia; and if this 


fact were properly recognised on 
both sides, there would be less 
tension and happier relations be- 
tween the two neighbours. In 
addition to the Salonica route and 
those through Austrian territory, 
Servia has a hitherto unimportant 
outlet by the Danube, to which, 
however, considerable attention 
has lately been devoted; and a 
result of Austrian commercial 
pressure is to make Servia accept 
with pleasure the quasi commer- 
cial, but really political, advances 
of Russia in this direction. 

As regards internal affairs, 
the expulsion of Queen Nathalie, 
and the final retirement of King 
Milan, are both events favourable 
to quiet progress. The govern- 
ment is, however, in the hands of 
restless intriguers, who, although 
courting Russia to-day, are mostly 
quite ready to sell themselves for 
a higher price to Austria to-mor- 
row, and the minority of the King 
will leave him, for some time to 
come, a helpless tool in the hands 
of these pettifogging self-seeking 
politicians. On the other hand, 
the Sobranje is guided by patriotic 
motives; it appears to represent 
very fairly the peasant population, 
and includes a large number of 
respectable peasants amongst its 
members; and we shall be surprised 
if it does not soon gain suflicient 
strength and experience to effec- 
tively check any attempts at haz- 
ardous enterprise on the part of 
untrustworthy ministers. 

We have already observed that, 
thanks to the ill-advised policy of 
Prince Bismarck, Bulgaria labours 
under the disadvantages of the 
faulty title of its Prince, and of 
the still dangerous animosity of 
Servia. But Bulgaria has never- 
theless made steady progress in 
the last two years; and unless 
Russia should actively intervene, 
its permanent consolidation may 
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be hopefully anticipated. The 
policy of Bulgaria towards both 
Russia and Turkey has so far been 
remarkably prudent and concilia- 
tory, whilst at the same time dis- 
playing a proper spirit of inde- 
pendence. The endeavours, even 
under gross provocation, to avoid 
giving unnecessary offence to 
Russia, have not had much result, 
beyond depriving Russia of any 
reasonable pretext for interfer- 
ence, and securing for Bulgaria 
the sympathy of Europe. In her 
relations with Turkey, however, 
Bulgaria has secured some distinct 
advantages, not the least among 
which is the check put on the 
Greek propaganda in Macedonia, 
by the recognition accorded by the 
Porte to the rights of the Bulga- 
rian hierarchy. This point is one 
of high importance; and unless 
directly aided by Russian arms, 
Greece has in our opinion lost all 
chance of that Macedonian inheri- 
tance to which she has looked for- 
ward as her certain share, when 
the estate of the Sick Man should 
be partitioned. 

Those who know Bulgaria best 
maintain, correctly as we believe, 
that the great danger for that 
country lies in the fact that the 
insolences of the temporary Rus- 
sian administrators are being 
gradually forgotten, and that 
amongst the mass of the people 
the influence of the tradition of 
centuries is re-establishing the 
sympathetic feeling towards Rus- 
sia. Among the educated class 
there are also, we fear, some hon- 
est though deluded patriots, who 
still think that their country 
would prosper best under Russian 
protection. The masterful spirit 
of Stambouloff is sufficient to pre- 
vent ill results from such mistaken 
sentiments, provided a crisis can 
be avoided until the Principality is 
thoroughly consolidated, and until 
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the development of the resources of 
the country, has taught the people 
to appreciate the full value of an in- 
dependent Government, able to en- 
sure their national prosperity. But 
is it certain that a crisis can be 
avoided? Much as we admire 
Stambouloff, we cannot but regret 
that he has failed to associate with 
himself, on terms approaching to 
equality, any of the leading men 
amongst his fellow - countrymen, 
He has made himself the one ne- 
cessary man in the government 
of the country, but his assassina- 
tion has been frequently attempted ; 
and should he succumb to any sud- 
den misfortune, it is to be feared 
that Bulgaria might fall into a 
condition of anarchy, which would 
immediately lead to the reimposi- 
tion of the Russian yoke. 

We have said nothing of Prince 
Ferdinand, because, though a well- 
meaning and even intelligent young 
man, we can only look on him as 
an amiable figure-head in the state. 
He is popular rather than other- 
wise in the country, but he is the 
last man to be able to excite en- 
thusiasm among a dull people, and 
the Bulgarians are proverbial for 
their stolid indifference to every- 
thing which does not touch their 
pockets, or interfere with their re- 
ligion. If Prince Ferdinand were 
sure of the continued assistance of 
strong ministers to rule whilst he 
reigned, he would be an admirable 
constitutional prince, but he is 
not the man to seize the helm 
and to take personal command in 
a crisis. 

Owing to the sudden and unex- 
pected downfall of Crispi, and the 
discovery by the world at large of 
the unsatisfactory financial condi- 
tion of Italy, the position of affairs 
in that country recently gave rise 
to considerable disquietude. Cris- 
pi’s continuance in office was gen- 
erally considered to be essential to 
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the maintenance of the Triple 
Alliance. The event has proved 
that this was not the case. The 
solidity of Italian institutions and 
of her foreign policy has been 
subjected to a severe test, and 
has stood it so successfully that 
increased confidence must be felt 
in the future prosperous develop- 
ment of the country. The con- 
stant agitation of Irredentists, 
clericals and anti-clericals, Franco- 
phobes and Francophiles, and other 
parties, has been calculated to pro- 
duce the impression that Italy was 
a house seriously divided against 
itself ; but the fact that the over- 
throw of a minister so powerful 
and so long-established as Crispi, 
passed over so quietly, is one of 
great significance. No important 
change in either home or foreign 
policy has been initiated by Crispi’s 
successor ; and such continuity of 
policy, under such circumstances, 
renders it sufficiently evident that 
the great majority of the Italian 
nation are of one mind, on the main 
principles regulating the govern- 
ment of the State. On the whole, 
we are inclined to think that the 
change of ministry in Italy has not 
been without some good results. 
The great tension in the relations 
with France has been alleviated ; 
serious efforts are being made to 
reduce expenditure and to improve 
the financial position; the violent 
animosity between poli‘ical parties 
has been calmed, and at the same 
time foreign policy is still wisely 
guided, in accordance with the 
principles of the Alliance of 
Peace. 

Italy’s colonial enterprise in the 
Red Sea, though not abandoned, 
will also under the new régime be 
kept within strictly reasonable 
bounds; and unless Russian in- 
trigue should cause difficulties with 
Abyssinia, no further considerable 
sacrifices are likely to be required 
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to maintain and consolidate what 
Italy has already acquired. So 
far the efforts of Russian adven- 
turers on the Red Sea coast have 
not been successful. Aschinow’s 
adventure ended in something 
worse than mere failure, for it was 
distinctly damaging to Russian 
prestige; and from the latest ac- 
counts, the second expedition, 
which is now endeavouring to 
retrieve his failure, is not doing 
much better. The French are 
naturally assisting the Russians ; 
but the local French authorities 
act under orders, and cannot have 
any real sympathy for the band of 
marauding ragamuflfins who com- 
pose the Russian expedition. The 
latest news indicates that these 
worthies have fallen out among 
themselves ; but this was to be an- 
ticipated. When the first excite- 
ment has subsided, and _ the 
“vodky” bottles are empty, 
nothing but martial law, rigor- 
ously administered, can maintain 
harmony and discipline among the 
class of ruffians which, in Russia, 
will alone furnish volunteers for 
such enterprises. 

In thus reviewing the march of 
events in Europe, we have, be- 
cause there was least to be said on 
the subject, left to the last the 
consideration of the position in 
France. There is least to be said 
because of the great uncertainty 
which always prevails in French 
affairs. For the moment, the polit- 
ical barometer is perhaps steadier, 
because the present form of govern- 
ment seems more firmly established 
than when we last wrote. Such a 
quieting-down is certainly as much 
in the interests of the peace of 
Europe, as it is favourable to the 
material prosperity of France. 
But with the experience before us 
of the history of France for the 
last hundred years, who can tell 
how long the calm may last? And 
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who can say that even a period of 
peaceful prosperity may not pro- 
duce a dangerous outburst of that 
national vice, French chauvinism ? 
At this moment danger is signal- 
led from that quarter, as the result 
of the reception of the French fleet 
at Cronstadt. In itself this inci- 
dent was of no more political im- 
portance than a visit of the German 
fleet to England, or of the British 
fleet to Trieste; but French and 
Slav excitability have combined to 
make it take rank as a political 
event. Gushing friendships are 
proverbially short-lived, and were 
France and Russia neighbours, it 
is certain that national excitability, 
and the sensitiveness born of self- 
consciousness, would soon cause 
discord and strife. France and 
Russia are, however, far apart ; and 
as it is only a trifling minority of 
the population of either country 
which in any way comes into con- 
tact with that of the other, the 
sentimental friendship may be kept 
up for some time. As _ regards 
Russia, we do not believe that 
French flattery will produce the 
smallest alteration in her general 
policy of expectant reserve and 
preparation ; but should the mo- 
ment arrive when the Tsar was 
hesitating as to striking or hold- 
ing his hand, the attitude of France 
might determine his conduct. No 
alliance with France will be made 
until such a moment does arrive, 
and no understanding with France 
will go further than what has long 
existed—namely, a tacit agreement 
for mutual support in those diplo- 
matic questions where French and 
Russian interests are placed in ac- 
cord, through their common hos- 
tility to England and the Triple 
Alliance. These are plain and 
almost self-evident truths; but in 
France, except at the Quai d’Orsai, 
they will not be believed. The 
danger is, that the ignorant chau- 
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vinism of the French people, falsely 
counting on the certainty of Rus- 
sian support, may, on some small 
provocation, drive a _ republican 
Government to repeat the mis- 
take which cost Napoleon III. 
his throne. 

It is well that the French fleet 
should visit England, and that the 
British fleet should visit Toulon. 
Such interchanges of international 
courtesy tend to soften asperities, 
and facilitate the task of diplo- 
matists in arranging the difficult 
questions which must necessarily 
and constantly arise between two 
great Powers whose interests are 
as extensive as those of England 
and France. But though in Eng- 
land there is absolutely no feeling 
of hostility against France, there 
is no use blinking the fact that 
France, like Russia, is deeply jeal- 
ous of the power and prosperity 
of the British empire, and that the 
feelings of the great majority of 
Frenchmen are distinctly hostile 
to England. We can only regret 
this, we cannot alter it. As long 
as France finds England her per- 
petual rival in all parts of the 
world, in the Mediterranean, in 
Egypt, Madagascar, Siam, the 
Niger territories, Newfoundland, 
and elsewhere, so long will French- 
men look upon us with unfriendly 
feelings. 

Perhaps we ought not to close 
our review of affairs in Europe 
without some reference to Spain, 
which we believe to be a growing 
power of increasing political im- 
portance. But with regard to 
Spain, we can only repeat what we 
said on a former occasion—namely, 
that though unlikely to fight for 
anything but her independence, 
she is deeply interested in the 
future of Morocco; and as Morocco 
is chiefly threatened by France, 
Spanish interest in that quarter 
tends to attract her to the Triple 
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Alliance, rather than to the op- 
posing camp. We have seen the 
importance attached in Spain to 
the recent reception by the Queen- 
Regent of the Moorish envoys, and 
we note the steadily increasing 
prosperity and continuance of po- 
litical tranquillity in the country, 
as signs that Spain is gathering 
strength sufficient to make other 
Powers hesitate, before wantonly 
provoking her active hostility. 
When we turn to Asia, China 
first occupies our thoughts. When 
last considering the value of China 
in the political scale, we pointed 
out the causes of Chinese ani- 
mosity against Russia, and the 
peculiar circumstances and _ geo- 
graphical position which enable 
China seriously to threaten the 
Russians in Eastern Siberia and 
Central Asia. During the present 
year, however, events have oc- 
curred which, for a time at least, 
are likely to affect the general 
position, and that in a manner 
unfavourable to the Chinese. In 
the first place, the Pekin Govern- 
ment appears to be seriously weak- 
ened by the anti-foreign agitation 
which they have allowed to grow 
up, and which they are no longer 
able to control; and in the next, 
the Russians have commenced their 
long-talked-of Trans-Siberian rail- 
way. The Trans-Siberian rail- 
way will, it is true, not be com- 
pleted for many years, but every 
hundred miles laid will facilitate 
the movement of troops, and will 
materially strengthen the Russian 
defence on a frontier which is 
terribly exposed, and where the 
Chinese occupy the position of 
strategical advantage. The inter- 
nal troubles in China are, how- 
ever, a graver matter than the 
influence of the Siberian railway ; 
for until the present agitation sub- 
sides and the Government shows 
greater signs of strength, it will 


be impossible to reckon on the 
Chinese becoming the allies of any 
European Power, no matter how 
great might be their real interest 
in such an alliance. 

It only remains to speak of Per- 
sia and Afghanistan. In Persia 
nothing is changed, beyond the 
fact that Russian approaches to 
Khorassan have been somewhat 
improved; but as Persia was al- 
ready absolutely defenceless against 
Russian attack on that frontier, 
this does not materially affect the 
general position. Persia still lies 
helpless between Russia and Eng- 
land ; but the present policy in this 
quarter of both these countries 
being to let sleeping dogs lie, 
Persia is gaining time for a little 
material progress. Such progress 
is being made; and though it is 
dishearteningly slow, heroic meas- 
ures to hasten it could, from the 
general condition of the country, 
only have an injurious effect. If 
Russian soldiers and Western con- 
cessionaires can be kept out of 
Persia for another ten or fifteen 
years, we may anticipate some 
quiet solid improvement. 

When we look towards Afghan- 
istan, we find the Ameer still 
master of his country, and his 
dread of the Russians inducing him 
to steadily oppose their advances, 
whether in the form of frontier 
violation, or of the blandishments 
or menacesof Kouropatkin’sagents. 
The old barbarous system and want 
of organisation continue, however, 
to prevail alike in the central and 
in the provincial governments ; and 
until some considerable improve- 
ment is effected in these respects, 
Afghanistan will remain in the 
condition which makes the de- 
mise of each successive Ameer 
the signal for widespread dis- 
order, exposing the country to 
the attacks of its enemies. The 
health of the present Ameer is 
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known to be in a precarious 
state, and this fact increases the 
gravity of the situation. 

Progress as regards the develop- 
ment of trade and of the resources 
of the country is still awaited. 
No trade can flourish in Af- 
ghanistan so long as each local 
authority has the right to levy 
heavy taxes on the wares of the 
merchants passing through his 
district. On this particular ques- 
tion we think that the Indian 
Government would do well to 
make representations at Cabul, in 
such a manner as to ensure at- 
tention. Kurrachee — Kandahar — 
Herat, is the natura] route by 
which British merchandise should 
enter Khorassan, and compete on 
favourable terms with Russian 
manufactures. This route is prac- 
tically closed by the extortionate 
exactions of the Ameer’s officials. 
In Persia a duty of five per cent, 
paid at the frontier, frees foreign 
importations from all further tax- 
ation in the interior. Surely, as a 
partial return for the handsome 
subsidy received from India, the 
Ameer might be urged to adopt a 
similar arrangement. Why should 
India not make a commercial treaty 
with Afghanistan? Two or three 
simple clauses would suffice for all 
present needs, and we need not 
here dwell on the political import- 
ance of any such encouragement to 
trade. 

Having thus completed our sur- 
vey of the position of the different 
States which are directly or in- 
directly interested in the great 
questions dividing Europe, we 
must now consider the armaments 
and general resources at their dis- 
posal. In our previous articles on 
these subjects, we entered into 
some details regarding the military 
forces of the different countries 
considered. Upon this occasion 
we shall limit our remarks to a 
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summary of the respective armed 
strengths of the different nations, 
and to observations on the im- 
provement or falling-off in the re- 
sources, without the support of 
which, in these days of scientific 
warfare and lavish military ex- 
penditure, the finest armies must 
speedily collapse. 

As the result of the combination 
of perfected organisation, numerical 
fighting strength, and the moral 
qualities of her soldiers, Germany 
still takes rank as the first milli- 
tary Power, though France is not 
far behind, and would appear to 
have gained somewhat on _ her 
neighbour during the last two 
years. Our latest information 
places the German peace estab- 
lishment at approximately 490,000 
men, and the war establishment, 
including trained Ersatz reserve, 
at two and a quarter millions, to 
which, in estimating the complete 
fighting strength, must be added 
the Landsturm, or reserve of old 
soldiers, intended primarily for 
home defence, and bringing the 
total number of armed men up to 
approximately three millions. In 
France, the peace establishment is 
about 535,000 ; whilst the active 
army and reserve on a war foot- 
ing amount to 1,400,000; and the 
addition of the territorial army, 
or final reserve, brings the total 
up to 2,800,000. 

Between two organisations on 
which so much intelligent thought 
and labour has been bestowed, it 
is perhaps rash to decide as to 
comparative merit ; but our opinion 
is, that the training, morale, 
and discipline of the German army 
are superior, and that, in matters 
of armament and detailed organi- 
sation, there is little to choose. 
As regards general resources, 
France is undoubtedly the richer 
country; but whatever might 
be the subsequent result to her 
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material prosperity, the wealth of 
Germany is at least sufficient to 
provide all that could be required 
by her armies during the one or 
two campaigns, beyond which a 
modern European war cannot be 
expected to last. 

From the above considerations 
it would appear that, in a struggle 
with France alone, Germany would 
probably gain the upper hand, and 
certainly need not fear any crush- 
ing disaster. Germany’s real cause 
for anxiety lies in the possibility 
of her having to face an attack 
from France and Russia combined ; 
but in the present position of 
European affairs, we cannot con- 
ceive that Austria, with or with- 
out a treaty of alliance, would stand 
idly by in such a contingency. If 
Russia attacks Germany, it seems 
certain that the latter may at least 
count on the full support of the 
Austrian army ; and consequently, 
our next consideration is a com- 
parison of the relative strength of 
Austria and Russia. 

Our figures show the Austrian 
peace establishment at 336,000. 
The war strength is 1,600,000 in 
the first line, and over 700,000 in 
the second line, making a total of 
something over 2,300,000. The 
Russian peace establishment is 
about 850,000 men, and the total 
war strength, exclusive of the 
*‘ opoltchenie,” is reckoned at ap- 
proximately 2,300,000. We are 
aware that Russia is generally 
supposed to dispose of forces 
very superior to those of Aus- 
tria. Sir Charles Dilke and “ Ou- 
tidanos” have done their best to 
propagate this misconception in 
England,and many popular “guides 
to error” confirm a mistake, the 
origin of which may probably be 
found in the inclusion of the 
“opoltchenie” in the estimates of 
Russian strength. In a former 
article we observed that the “opolt- 


chenie ” lacks the organisation and 
armament necessary to render it 
an effective fighting force ; and the 
same defects still exist. The only 
marked superiority of Russia over 
Austria lies in the fact, that Russia 
has on her peace establishment half 
a million of men more than Austria, 
and that as large a proportion as 
possible of this force is concen- 
trated in the western provinces, 
and seriously threatens the Galician 
frontier. The danger to Austria 
is, that she may be surprised by 
greatly superior numbers before 
she has time to complete mobilisa- 
tion, and to put forward all her 
strength. This is a danger; but 
though the enormous expense of 
such measures prevents Austria 
from increasing her peace estab- 
lishment, she has taken all other 
possible precautions. The Galician 
fortresses have received much at- 
tention, and the great bulk of the 
magnificent Austrian cavalry, the 
finest in the world, is concen- 
trated in the threatened province ; 
whilst the obstacle presented by 
the Carpathians would be likely 
to oblige an invader to endeavour 
to force the gateway defended by 
Cracow, and flanked on one side 
by Germany and on the other by 
the mountains. 

Apart from the particular dan- 
ger we have described, the position 
of Austria is, from nearly every 
point of view, superior to that of 
Russia. Her organisation may be 
better relied on ; the completion of 
the army to full war strength will 
be effected quicker than in Russia ; 
her officers and men are more in- 
telligent and better trained; her 
armament is superior; and lastly, 
the whole of her army will be free 
to act in one direction, whereas 
about one-sixth of the Russian 
peace establishment is constantly 
employed in Asia, even in times 
of perfect tranquillity. As regards 
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allies, if Russia looks forward to 
assistance from Servia, Austria 
may rely on Bulgaria to prevent 
such assistance being effective; and 
the position in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina is so much improved that 
these provinces, instead of being, 
as formerly, a source of weakness, 
are now furnishing battalions to 
swell the numbers of the Austrian 
army. Finally, it must be remem- 
bered that the allied Austrian and 
German armies will profit consid- 
erably by the geographical situa- 
tion, which will enable them to 
work together, and will prevent 
any possibility of a junction be- 
tween Russian and French forces. 

As regards general resources, 
Austria is certainly gaining 


strength, and it is long since 
Austrian finance has been in as 
good a condition as at present. 
At the same time, the consider- 
able development of manufactur- 


ing industries, the improvement 
of commercial communications, and 
the growth of external trade, par- 
ticularly with the countries situ- 
ated towards the south-east, all 
testify to important progress. We 
doubt whether the rapidity of 
commercial and industrial develop- 
ment, which the last few years have 
witnessed, has been thoroughly 
appreciated even in Austria itself. 
We have had occasion to make 
some special inquiry into this 
subject, and we are satisfied that 
during the last five or six years no 
country in Europe has made greater 
progress than Austro- Hungary. 
We consider this increase of 
material strength to be of great 
value from a political point of 
view, and to prove its importance 
we may quote a few figures. The 
production of pig-iron in Austria 
in 1881 was 325,000 tons, in 1885 
it was 450,000 tons, and in 1890 it 
was 650,000 tons ; and at the same 
time, the production of coal in- 
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creased from 6,300,000 tons in 1881, 
to 7,350,000 tons in 1885, and to 
8,900,000 tons in 1890. Further, 
as regards Hungary in particular, 
the value of Hungarian exports 
and imports increased, during the 
five years from 1886 to 1890, from 
837 to 1039 millions of guldens, 
equivalent to an increase of 24 
per cent during this short period. 
Russia is also progressing, but 
by no means so rapidly as Austria. 
Exaggerated ideas were lately pre- 
valent as to the extraordinary 
rehabilitation of Russian finance ; 
but we pointed out, when we 
last wrote, that the improve- 
ment was due to a succession of 
good harvests, and to M. Wishne- 
gradski’s skill in making the most 
of fortunate circumstances. We 
then remarked that we could not 
consider the temporary improve- 
ment as having any solid foun- 
dation, and now the results of 
the serious failure of this year’s 
harvest are justifying our mistrust. 
The gravity of the situation, due 
to the failure of the Russian rye 
crop, can only be appreciated by 
considering the figures indicating 
the magnitude of this disaster. 
The average crop is estimated at 
something more than 1000 million 
Russian poods. The deficiency 
this year is not under 300 million 
poods. Taking the value of this 
deficiency at the average price 
of the grain in Russia during 
the last tive years, we arrive at 
the result that the actual money 
loss is little if at all short of 195 
million roubles, or roughly speak- 
ing, the loss on rye alone this year 
is equivalent to £20,000,000—a 
loss which will be in no way made 
good by an excess of other crops. 
For the next two years at least, 
Russian finance will feel the severe 
strain caused by this agricultural 
misfortune ; and if such consid- 
erations can affect her policy, she 
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should temporarily abandon all 
thoughts of hazardous enterprises, 
likely to unduly tax her crippled 
resources. On the other hand, it 
must be remembered that the 
higher social and commercial organ- 
isation in Austria would cause the 
shock of war to be felt with a 
severity in that country, from 
which Russia, as a compensation 
for her more backward condition, 
would escape. 

To sum up: the facts and con- 
siderations we have noted lead to 
theconclusion that were a European 
war to be confined to a struggle 
between the forces of France and 
Russia on one side, against the 
allied armies of Germany and 
Austria on the other, the central 
European alliance would defeat 
their adversaries, though victory 
might not be secured without 
great effort and sacrifice. 

This is our view of the situation, 
and it is clear that if Italy joined 
the central Powers, as by treaty 
she is bound to do, the combined 
forces of the Triple Alliance would 
be irresistible. The strength of 
the armies of which Italy could 
dispose, for the active and direct 
support of her allies, must depend 
on the question whether or not 
the British fleet were to protect the 
Italian coasts against the attacks 
of the French navy. The nominal 
numerical strength of the Italian 
army is very considerable, and in- 
cluding milizia mobile and reserves, 
amounts to over two and a half 
millions of men, but of these a 
large proportion are practically un- 
trained. The first line, composed 
of the active army and reserves, 
and including three cavalry di- 
visions, may, however, be con- 
sidered as a thoroughly effective 
force, and its strength is estimated 
at a full 800,000 men. This force, 
if the Italian coasts were secured 
by a fleet, would be available for 
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operations in the field beyond the 
Italian frontier; and the milizia 
mobile, reckoned at 300,000 men, 
would remain available as a service- 
able reserve, and would perform all 
garrison duties in the absence of 
the active army, leaving a further 
nominal reserve of about a million 
and a half. 

We thus close our consideration 
of what would be likely to occur in 
the event of the outbreak of a war 
in which England was not at first 
directly interested. We do not 
think, however, that any general 
European war could last long with- 
out directly affecting British inter- 
ests, either as regards the security of 
our shortest route to India by the 
Mediterranean, or the protection 
of our trade with Roumania, Bul- 
garia, Asia Minor, and also Persia. 
A Russian occupation of Constan- 
tinople might arise out of war with 
Austria, and such an event would 
at once, as we have pointed out, 
threaten the Suez Canal route to 
India. It would also cut off all 
trade communications with the 
Danube and the Bulgarian Black 
Sea coast, and deprive us both of 
our trade with Asia Minor and of 
that with Persia by the Trebizond 
route. No matter which political 
party was in power in England, 
we are confident that this would 
be resisted; and though, under 
some circumstances, considerable 
pressure might be required to 
force the Sultan’s Government to 
serious action in defence of Otto- 
man independence, the Turkish 
soldiers, who have already given 
some lessons to the Russians, 
would prove most useful allies, 
when their Government was pre- 
vented from betraying them. 

The most serious event for Eng- 
land would be a Russian attack 
on our Indian empire at a time 
when peace prevailed in Europe, 
and when our natural European 
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allies might hesitate to bring the 
calamity of war to their own doors 
for the sake of a question in which 
they have no direct interest. Such 
an attack is possible, and we must 
be prepared to face it. In the 
present condition of Persia, little 
or no assistance can be expected 
from that quarter, and we have 
already pointed out why we must 
hesitate for the present to place 
too much reliance on China. De- 
fensive preparations in India are 
now sufficiently advanced to enable 
us to keep the Russians at bay on 
the north-west frontier, against 
which their attack must neces- 
sarily be directed. But a purely 
defensive warfare can never suc- 
ceed, particularly in the East. A 
counter-attack is necessary, and 
the question of the means of de- 
livering it leads us once more to 
turn our eyes towards Turkey. 
Should circumstances render an 
offensive movement against Russia 
necessary, the Turks, if aided by 
British resources and organisation, 
are in a position to deliver an 
effective blow. England’s interest 
is therefore to maintain, if pos- 
sible, such relations with Turkey 
as shall prepare her rulers to seize 
any offered opportunity of strength- 
ening themselves, by joining hands 
with us against Russia. It would 
certainly be to the interest of Tur- 
key to join us; but it is difficult 
to make the Turks see their true 
interests, and unless our diplomacy 
can obtain more influence at Con- 
stantinople than has lately been 
manifest, we cannot, for reasons 
we have explained, be sure that 
they will befriend us. This ques- 
tion can only be decided when the 
time comes,—and we trust that 
it will be decided in our favour, 
by the timely and energetic ac- 
tion of a British admiral. If, 
however, short - sighted policy, 
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want of determination at home, or 
other causes, deprive us of the 
assistance of Turkey, this need not 
alter the final result of the war. 
The struggle would be prolonged, 
and its cost increased; but as 
long as the Indian frontier were 
safe, Russia could not get at Eng- 
land to damage her, whilst Eng- 
land could always damage Russia 
in more than one quarter. The 
resources of the British empire are 
inexhaustible as compared with 
those of Russia; and by means 
of those resources, wielded with 
courage and patriotism, Russia 
would, if necessary, be surely 
brought to her knees, though it 
cost life and treasure in more than 
one hard-fought campaign to crush 
so powerful a foe. 
KYPIO3. 


Note.—Since the above was 
written, Europe has been excited 
by a reported British occupation 
of Mitylene, or of a small adjacent 
island. We think it a matter for 
congratulation that the report was 
circulated, as it has probably fur- 
nished a useful hint to both Turks 
and Russians, of the ease with 
which England can take steps to 
protect her interests at the Dar- 
danelles. At the same time we 
would point out, that the mere 
occupation of an island would not 
suffice to dispense with the expen- 
sive necessity of augmenting our 
Mediterranean fleet, if Russian 
war-ships were allowed free pas- 
sage through the Straits. When 
the Russian armies were at San 
Stefano, their progress was effec- 
tually arrested by what practical- 
ly amounted to a British occupa- 
tion of Gallipoli, and this first step 
was promptly followed by the ap- 
pearance of the British fleet at Con- 
stantinople. It may yet be neces- 
sary to repeat these operations. 
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MOLIERE’S DEBOTS ON THE THEATRE. 


AFTER a man has become cele- 
brated and his name widely known, 
though it may have been more than 
two hundred years ago, it is inter- 
esting to learn something of his 
earliest efforts, and to see, if it 
may be possible, what were the 
difficulties which beset him at the 
outset of his career, and how he 
strove to overcome them. The 
brightest and wisest of men have 
had to go through their appren- 
ticeship—they have had to learn 
their lessons ; and besides the or- 
deals of laborious preparation, they 
have often at first met with failure, 
disappointment, and restlessness of 
spirit. Of how many who have 
had a durable success can it be 
said that they woke in the morn- 
ing to find themselves famous ? 
We do not usually find that the 
high faculties of men of genius 
are recognised in the world with- 
out labour on their part; young 
men at Oxford and Cambridge do 
not take high degrees without hard 
work, though the cleverest and 
most clear-headed may get more 
out of their Homer in two hours 
than another will in four. “ Les 
gens de qualité savent tout sans 
avoir jamais rien appris,” may be 
witty in the mouth of a Marquis 
de Mascarille, but its general truth 
is becoming every year less ap- 
parent. 

Moliére was no exception to the 
rule, and his troubles were the 
more painful because he disre- 
garded his father’s very earnest 
wishes that he should follow his 
own profession. Had he done so 


he would have begun the world 
with unusual advantages. His 
father, Jean Poquelin, had a good 
business in Paris as an upholsterer, 
and he enjoyed ‘the distinction of 


being one of the eight tapissiers et 
valets de chambre du roi. When 
Jean Poquelin acquired the title 
of tapissier du roi, the other title, 
valet de chambre du roi, was not 
connected with it; the two be- 
came joined, at least in his case, 
a few years later. He was en- 
titled to transmit this office to 
his son; and it is probable that 
later young Poquelin, before he 
assumed the name of Moliére, re- 
placed his father during one term 
of his office, and made part of the 
king’s suite in the royal progress 
through Languedoc during the 
months of April, May, and June, 
in the year 1642. He was then 
twenty years of age. The elder 
Poquelin was a man of means, 
and was able to give his son a 
good start in life. The boy had 
expressed a wish to be educated, 
and he was sent to the Collége de 
Clermont, one of the best schools 
in France, probably after the 
death of his stepmother, towards 
the end of the year 1636. He 
was an apt pupil, and showed a 
strong inclination for poetry. Of 
all the Latin writers, Terence was 
the one he studied most (though 
afterwards he made a translation 
of part of Lucretius), and he 
wished to choose Terence as his 
model for style. When he had 
done his schooling he read law, 
and was received as an advocate. 
It is not difficult to imagine his 
father’s annoyance when he heard 
that his son was going, as he 
thought, to cast aside all that he 
had learned, and forego the ad- 
vantages of stepping into a lucra- 
tive business for the purpose of 
joining a band of actors of no rep- 
utation, and whose profession was 
held to be disreputable. We need 
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not insist upon the fact that the 
vocation of an actor was then held 
by many to be an abandoned call- 
ing. If we recollect that in Eng- 
land at this time ladies went to 
the theatres masked, we _ shall 
perceive how differently theatri- 
cal representations were regarded 
then and now by moderately 
thinking people. In 1626, Mas- 
singer makes Paris, the actor, in 
his play, ‘ The Roman Actor,’ i. 3, 
apologise for stage plays :— 


*°Tis urged 

That we corrupt youth, and traduce 
superiors. 

When do we bring a vice upon the 
stage, 

That does go off unpunished ? 
teach, ‘ 

3y the success of wicked undertakings, 

Others to tread in their forbidden 
steps ? 

We show no arts of Lydian panderism, 

Corinthian poisons, Persian flatteries, 

3ut mulcted so in the conclusion, that 

Even those spectators that were so 
inclined, 

Go home changed men. 
ducing such 

That are above us, publishing to the 
world 

Their secret crimes, we are as innocent 

As such as are born dumb, When we 
present 

An heir, that does conspire against the 
life 

Of his dear parent, numbering every 
hour 

He lives, as tedious to him; if there 
be 

Among the auditors one whose con- 
science tells him 

He is of the same mould,—ze cannot 
help it.” 


Do we 


And for tra- 


In vain did Jean Poquelin try 
to dissuade his son. He sent his 
friends to him, offering through 
their mediation to buy for him 
any situation that he could 
afford. Charles Perrault, Moliére’s 
contemporary, relates that as a 
special ambassador he sent one 
who had been the boy’s master, 
hoping that by his influence his 
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son might be weaned from this 
new ambition; but this embassy 
fared worse than the others, for 
the young enthusiast got the better 
of his would-be converter, and per- 
suaded him to give up his teach- 
ing, and made him promise that 
he would join his (Moliére’s) 
friends, and play the parts of the 
pedant in their comedies. The 
anecdote may not be quite accu- 
rate, but it would be difficult to 
correct it; we give it for what it 
is worth, believing it to be not 
altogether false. Molitre’s mother 
could have had no voice in per- 
suading her son not to go against 
his father’s wishes, for she died 
when he was ten years old. At 
that time, in 1632, Jean Po- 
quelin’s business was prosperous ; 
and though he was still a young 
man with four children, he ap- 
pears to have lived as one who 
was well-to-do in the world. It 
is said that after his wife’s death 
his affairs declined; and it is al- 
most certain that when he died, 
in 1669, his business was not so 
good as it had been thirty years 
previously. A year after his 
wife’s death he married again; but 
his second wife died between three 
and four years after her marriage. 
Not much is known about him, 
but a good deal has been inferred 
that is not to his advantage. It is 
possible that the father has been 
hardly spoken of in order to extol 
the virtues of the son. Voltaire 
has said that Moliére’s father was 
a dealer in old clothes. Voltaire’s 
statement of facts relating to in- 
dividuals in the seventeenth cen- 
tury is not the best authority, but 
there may be some colour of truth 
in the assertion if we look at the 
last years of Jean Poquelin’s life 
A year before his death his son 
(Moliére) lent him 10,000 francs, 
and employed a common friend to 
act as go-between, so that his 
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father might not know who had 
lent the money. This was about 
the time of the appearance of the 
‘ Avare,’ in which the positions of 
father and son were reversed. As 
far as can be judged by the non- 
appearance of any document, Mo- 
litre’s conduct in lending this 
money to his father was very 
noble ; for we hear nothing as to 
payment, either of capital or of 
interest, until after Moliére’s own 
death, when his widow made her 
claim against the heirs of her late 
father-in-law. 

It is time that we should cease 
to believe Tallemant des Réaux’s 
story that Molitre became an actor 
because he fell in love with Made- 
leine Béjard. Though not engaged 
at the Hotel de Bourgogne, or the 
Théatre du Marais, then the two 
official theatres in Paris, she had 
gained some experience in the 
smaller playhouses in the capital, 
and also not improbably by stroll- 
ing in the provinces. She was 
then about four-and-twenty, and 
Moliére was three or four years 
younger. She was a clever, good- 
looking young woman, of fair com- 
plexion, with reddish hair, and was 
supposed to be capable of manag- 
ing her own affairs. Madeleine 
had been the mistress of a Comte 
de Modéne, and had borne him a 
child who was baptised in 1638. 
Tallemant mentions her when speak- 
ing of the actors of his day :— 


“T must conclude with the Béjard. 
I have never seen her play, but I am 
told she is the best actress of them 
all. She belongs to a strolling com- 
pany. She has played in Paris, but 
that was in a third troop, which was 
only there for a short time... . A 
fellow called Molitre left his studies 
at the Sorbonne to go after her. He 
was in love with her for a long time, 
and at last he made up his mind to 
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marry her. He writes plays in which 
there is some wit. He is not a won- 
derful actor, except in ludicrous parts. 
It is only his company that play his 
pieces: they are amusing.” 


There is a mixture of truth and 
fable here which we must unravel 
as wecan. The first part of the 
paragraph was written . while 
Moliére was wandering with his 
troop in the provinces ; the latter 
part, beginning, “ A fellow called 
Moliére,” Tallemant added in the 
margin of his manuscript, for he 
made a good many additional 
notes, and was written probably 
not very long after October 1658, 
when Moliére and his troop had 
returned to Paris, and permission 
had been given to them to play at 
the Hotel du Petit Bourbon. We 
may feel quite sure that Moliére 
was never a student at the Sor- 
bonne, for under the old régime 
in France the Sorbonne was always 
considered the school of theology. 
This was so much the case that 
theology and La Sorbonne were 
synonymous terms. And every- 
thing that is known of Moliére’s 
educational studies is against the 
idea that he ever read theology. 
Tallemant des Réaux’s assertion 
stands alone, and he was a writer 
too much dependent upon social 
gossip, and too fond of be-littling 
people, to be believed without cor- 
roborative testimony. Moli¢re’s 
tender passion for Madeleine Béjard 
cannot now be proved or denied. 
Very likely he admired her, and 
he may have told her so. He may 
have been attracted by her charms 
and have felt an affection for her. 
They were both young and intelli- 
gent, and were both interested in 
the same cause. But it is quite 
certain that he did not marry her, 
for he married her sister,! and 





1 We accept M. Soulié’s opinion, founded on legal documents and testamentary 
dispositions, that Armande Béjard, Moliére’s wife, was the daughter of Marie 
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Madeleine was a witness to the 
marriage contract. 

There is, we think, ample evi- 
dence for believing that Moliére had 
made up his mind what line of life 
he would adopt before he ever saw 
Madeleine Béjard ; his liking for 
her may, however, have strength- 
ened his determination. It has 
been conjectured that he first made 
her acquaintance in the south of 
France in the spring or early sum- 
mer of 1642, when he was follow- 
ing the king’s suite in his father’s 
place as tapissier valet de chambre 
du roi. Unless he had gone among 
people connected with the theatre 
he might never have seen her. 
Charles Perrault, who has already 
been mentioned, says :— 


“Molitre was born with such a 
strong inclination for the stage that 
he could not help becoming an actor. 
He had hardly finished his course of 
study, in which he acquitted himself 
admirably, when he allied himself 
with other young persons of his own 
age and way of thinking, and he 
determined to form a troop of actors 
and go and play with them in the 
provinces.” 


La Grange also—one of the 
most trusted actors in Moliére’s 
troop from the beginning of his suc- 
cess in Paris in 1658 till his death 
in 1673, and to whom we owe the 
Register giving an account of what 
was played on each day, together 
with the receipts taken—La Grange 
wrote of his late friend in the pre- 
face to the first collected edition 
of his plays, published nine years 
after his death :— 


“When he had finished his legal 
studies, he chose the profession of an 
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actor, because he had an inclination 
for the theatre which he could not 
overcome. All his study, all his 
thoughts, were bent towards acting.” 


As a boy, young Poquelin was 
taken to the theatre very often 
by his maternal grandfather. The 
Hotel de Bourgogne, the principal 
theatre in Paris, was not far dis- 
tant from his father’s house. It 
was still owned, nominally, by the 
brotherhood known as the Con- 
Freres de la Passion—the descen- 
dants of the performers in the old 
miracle-plays—who were all men 
belonging to the bourgeoisie of 
Paris. Their doyen, or oldest 
member, was one Pierre Dubout, 
a tapissier du roi, and therefore 
a colleague of Jean Poquelin. 
Times had changed since the con- 
Sréres were themselves actors. The 
Parliament in 1548 forbade the 
performance of miracle-plays in 
Paris ; and forty years afterwards 
the society let their theatre for 
hard money to a company of pro- 
fessional men, reserving to them- 
selves a box called la loge des 
anciens maitres, and also a space 
above this box which was called 
Le Paradis. These places still 
belonged to the brotherhood, who 
were allowed by the agreement to 
give a seat to their friends, but 
not to take money for it. One 
may imagine that young Poquelin 
was a frequent spectator from the 
Paradis, unless he was more com- 
fortably seated below by his grand- 
father’s side in the box of the an- 
cient masters. His father remarked 
one day, with some uneasiness, that 
his grandfather took him to the 
theatre too often. ‘Do you want 





Hervé, and was consequently Madeleine’s sister. 


We have examined this matter 


carefully, and have come to the conclusion that, unless Moliére and Madeleine 
had committed at least moral perjury—and of this there is no iota of evidence— 


Armande could not possibly have been Madeleine’s daughter. 


Madeleine would 


not have declared on her deathbed that Armande was her sister if she had been 


her own child. 
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to make an actor of the boy?” he 
asked. The old man answered 
warmly, “ Would to God he was 
as good an actor as Bellerose!” 
Grimarest, Moliére’s first bio- 
grapher, who relates this story, 
adds that the boy was so much 
struck by his grandfather’s an- 
swer that from that moment he 
took a dislike to his father’s busi- 
ness, The story is not incredible. 
Grimarest had it from Baron, and, 
in the height of his fame, Moliére 
was very kind to Baron as a boy, 
and may have told him the tale as 
he was teaching him how to be- 
come an actor. There need be no 
doubt that young Poquelin liked 
spending his afternoon inside the 
theatre better than in his father’s 
shop. His ardent imagination had 
become fired; and while he was 
observing closely and with keen 
delight all that he saw, he was 
unconsciously learning the most 
important lessons for his future 
life— how to please others. <A 
boy’s mind receives dramatic im- 
pressions very readily, and he will 
reject at once all that does not 
tend directly to the point. He 
does not always understand side 
issues, and irrelevant matter he 
will condemn ruthlessly. Like 
other intelligent lads, young Po- 
quelin’s mind was receptive in 
things that interested him, and 
he doubtless learned at an early 
age that, of all faults in a play, 
dulness is the most fatal. If we 
can see any part of his early self- 
instruction in his work in after- 
life, we may say that as a boy he 
became thoroughly impressed with 
the idea that the dull parts of a 
play should be left out. Then he 
would consider what the dull parts 
were ; and that led him to see that 
action is the life and soul of a piece 
intended for dramatic representa- 
tion. So much, we may be sure, 


he understood very clearly when 
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he went to the Collége de Cler- 
mont when he was nearly fifteen. 
There were not many French 
comedies written and acted at that 
time which a modern reader would 
peruse with much pleasure. Cor- 
neille had written six or seven, and 
they may have been among the 
best, though they are far from being 
amusing. His great fame did not 
come until after these pieces, not 
until he had written his tragedy, 
the ‘Cid,’ in 1636. Comedy, as yet, 
was in its infancy. Tragedy, or 
tragi-comedy, or pastorals, or tragi- 
pastoral comedies, were the plays 
most frequently put upon the 
stage. Plays belonged in those 
days either to the genre noble or 
to farce. Every serious piece was 
in verse. Farce only was in 
prose, and people liked verse best. 
Authors therefore had to write in 
verse, and they wrote tragedies— 
or what passed for such—because 
they found it easier to work from 
heroic models than to create a 
picture representing the humours 
of men. The low comedy of life 
existed on the theatre, and had 
existed for very many years, but 
it was in farce—a kind of play in 
which the French people have 
always delighted, and in which 
their actors have always excelled. 
Though the names of the farce 
actors at the time when Moliére 
was a boy are known, the pieces 
they played have wellnigh dis- 
appeared, for now they are ex- 
tremely rare. They were ephemeral 
productions, and were not con- 
sidered worth printing. If there 
ever was a repertory of the farces 
played in Paris in the first half of 
the seventeenth century it has been 
lost. The farce was always played 
after the serious piece of the even- 
ing. It was short, and usually 
more or less improvised. Gag was 
used freely. Events of the day 
were alluded to, and the dialogue 
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was thus modified to suit the par- 
ticular occasion. The Parisians of 
that day had their current topics 
of conversation as well as now. 
These were dragged into a play 
under the guise of actualités. 
Though that word was not then 
in existence, the thing was very 
palpably. It is in these old farces 
—could we find them—that we 
should study the germs of French 
comedy. Sainte-Beuve has said 
the same sort of thing, speak- 
ing of the still older farces and the 
soties of a hundred and fifty years 
earlier: “It is in these small 
pieces that one should look for the 
satirical wit and raillery of our 
grandfathers, and their inborn love 
of enjoying ridiculous situations, 
and criticising them without 
mercy.” The foundation of the 
farce in the middle of the fif- 
teenth century and of that in vogue 
when Molitre was a boy was the 
same ; the ideas that gave rise to 
one gave rise to the other. At 
both periods they were rude, coarse, 
and vulgar, but they were full of 
vitality; they sprang from the 
thoughts of the people ; they showed 
the lives of those who acted them 
and those who saw them; they 
were their own natural offspring, 
their own bones and blood—not 
adopted brats borrowed from a 
foreign land, and palmed off be- 
cause their fathers were impotent. 
It is useless to regret now the loss 
of these old farces, and though 
we have not the slightest wish to 
cry that the grapes are sour, it is 
likely enough we should not find 
them such very good fun after all. 
Tabarin was one of the farceurs on 
the Pont Neuf, and if his jokes 
may be taken as a specimen of the 
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wit then current, we do not want 
any more of them. They are full 
of trivialities, long-drawn-out con- 
ceits, and idle ribaldry. Perhaps 
he, more than anybody else, was 
the Dick Tarleton of the French 
stage; and most of us nowadays 
would think that an hour seriously 
given to Dick Tarleton was an 
hour of very hard work. Moliére 
may have seen Tabarin when he 
was a little boy ; he certainly saw 
Bruscambille, Gaultier Garguille, 
Turlupin, and Guillot Gorju. These 
four men acted inside the theatre, 
not in the open air like the men 
who played upon the Pont Neuf; 
but their position was not a high 
er one, nor their office more lu- 
crative. Farce for farce, they 
stood much on the same footing. 
The actors in the theatre stole 
from those who played in the 
street, and vice versa; or they 
played into each other’s hands as 
they thought would profit them 
most. It is tolerably certain that 
these farceurs were Moliére’s 
earliest masters in the art of 
acting; and we find that when 
he had made up his mind to go 
upon the stage, he took lessons 
from one of the clowns, and made 
a careful study of the business 
under his guidance. We must ask 
pardon for this digression. This 
is not the place for a disquisition 
on early French comedy, but we 
were tempted almost unawares 
into a by-path which branched 
naturally out of our subject. 
Legal documents are not always 
very intelligible, more rarely are 
they amusing, yet they form the 
chief authorities for showing the 
fortunes of Moliére and his first 
comrades in the theatre.1 The 





1 We must not omit to mention our obligations to M. Soulié’s most instructive 


work, ‘ Recherches sur Moliére et sur sa famille.’ 


But for the reproduction of 


the documents which form the greater part of that volume, much would have 
been left blank in Moliére’s life that can now be relied upon with certainty, 
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complaint of French Moliérophiles 
is not against the documents them- 
selves, but that they are not more 
abundant. For these old papers 
state facts and dates in the most 
positive manner. They speak with 
an air of quiet self-assurance that 
is stronger than the word of the 
most trustworthy of men. Regis- 
ters of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages may acquire in our eyes 
a virtue that is almost magical. 
When Beffara found in 1821 the 
contract of marriage between 
Molitre and Armande Béjard, he 
showed that she was born of other 
parents than the world had be- 
lieved for a hundred and _ fifty 
years. And deeds showing dis- 
positions of property, or otherwise 
relating to men’s affairs, will often 
throw a new light upon what be- 
fore was dark, or, what is more 
important, correct errors which 
had hitherto been accepted as un- 
disputed facts. 

In January 1643, when young 
Poquelin was not quite twenty- 
one—the age of majority in France 
at that time was twenty-five—he 
received 630 livres, or francs, from 
his father. He was due, when he 
came of age, to get 5000 livres 
from his mother’s fortune, so that 
he was hardly exorbitant in his 
demand when he asked for this 
advance. But his father made 
him surrender his claim to the 
reversion of the office of tapissier 
du roi. This surrender appears 
to have been nominal, for he con- 
tinued to style himself tapissier et 
valet de chambre ordinaire du roi, 
and in after-years he formally 
took up the title. But when he 
made his renunciation he was 
certainly foregoing all the advan- 
tages of an assured position in his 
father’s business, because he was 
ambitious and wanted to do as he 
liked. It is easy for us now who 


are wise after the event, and had 
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no personal care whether he made 
his fortune or was ruined, to think 
that he was impelled by laudable 
desires ; but we may recollect that 
his father, who saw only the dis- 
obedience of a wayward boy, and 
felt all the annoyance and even 
disgrace which this son would 
bring upon him, would not look 
upon this ambition with charitable 
eyes. The father must have known 
for what purpose the 630 livres 
which he gave to his son were to 
be employed, and he was not easy 
in his mind at parting with them. 
It is a futile wish, but we should 
very much like to know how these 
630 livres were spent. This is 
from no sort of desire to act 
policeman over the future author 
of the ‘ Misanthrope’ and convict 
him of having a flare-up and going 
on the spree. If our wish had no 
other meaning than that, it would 
be on a par with the questions of 
certain gentlemen in the House of 
Commons. If we could see even 
some of the receipts for the money 
spent, it would be something 
learned of the early struggles of 
Moliére’s life. Facts are stepping- 
stones to the biographer on which 
he may found his opinion how the 
man he is writing about acted 
under certain conditions, and if 
they are judiciously handled they 
may be made exceedingly inter- 
esting; it is from them that at- 
tempts at characterisation are 
made. 

After getting his money, there 
was a delay before the young en- 
thusiast could mount the boards. 
Early in this year, 1643, Joseph 
Béjard died. He was the father 
of Madeleine, and of the other 
Béjards whose names we shall see 
presently connected with the new 
undertaking; he was also the 
father of Armande Béjard. His 
death may likely enough have 
retarded the undertaking with 
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which three of his children were 
connected. At last, on the 30th 
June 1643, six men and four 
women signed a document bind- 
ing themselves to act together, 
and their troop was to be known 
by the significant name of the 
Illustre Thédtre. Illustre was in 
those days almost a slang word, 
but with not a very altered 
meaning from that which it ordi- 
narily bears. Socially, it was 
synonymous with précieux. Une 
précieuse was an affected title for 
a lady of distinction, and as the 
word became common it fell out 
of repute—no doubt partly owing 
to the success of the satire in 
Molitre’s comedy ‘Les Précieuses 
Ridicules,’ played in 1659—and 
was replaced by illustre. The 
title Jllustre Thédire meant to 
show to the world that the new 
company wished to try to attract 
the choicest company in Paris. 
The title was ambitious, and per- 
haps a little conceited ; but youth 
often is conceited and justifies it- 
self by hope. The names of the 
actors were Denis Beys, Germain 
Clérin, Jean Baptiste Poquelin— 
he had not yet taken the name 
of Molitre — Nicolas Bonenfant, 
Georges Pinel, Joseph Béjard, 
Madeleine Béjard, Genevieve Bé- 
jard, Madeleine Malingre, and 
Catherine des Urlis. Informal 
associations were not uncommon 
in those days, and it is possible 
that before the date of this docu- 
ment some of those who had signed 
it had acted together for amuse- 
ment, giving their performances 
gratis to anybody who would do 
them the honour to go to see 
them. But when they had bound 
themselves together legally by act 
and deed, they would demand the 
payment of entrance-money. This 
is the earliest known document 
relating to the Illustre Thédtre ; 
and it has its importance in show- 
VOL. CL.—NO. DCCCCXII. 
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ing when Moliére definitely began 
his dramatic career. His supposed 
capabilities of an actor may per- 
haps be seen by the clause which 
allowed him and Olérin and Joseph 
Béjard to play the hero in their 
pieces, each in his turn. At the 
end of the same paragraph it is 
said that Madeleine Béjard may 
be allowed to choose the part she 
likes. For the rest, besides its 
business-like character, the docu- 
ment was drawn up in the spirit 
of republicanism which was always 
customary in French theatres in 
the seventeenth century. 

The actors had then to deter- 
mine where they would pitch their 
tent. They chose to cross the 
Seine, perhaps to free themselves 
from the dangerous rivalry of the 
two older theatres already estab- 
lished on the more populous side 
of the river; and in the following 
September they hired a _ tennis- 
court, known as the jew de paume 
des Mestayers, at the angle of what 
is now the Rue de Seine and the 
Rue Mazarine, immediately be- 
hind the present Institut de France, 
which was not then built. A 
marble tablet has been put up, 
we are inclined to think quite 
recently, in front of the house, 
12 Rue Mazarine, bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription: “Ici s’élevait 
le jeu de paume des Mestayers ou 
la troupe de Moliére ouvrit en 
Décembre 1643 l’Illustre Théatre.” 
We cannot help remarking here, 
that unless new and very positive 
information has come to light, the 
indication “‘ Décembre 1643” seems 
to be a little hazardous. Tennis- 
courts were frequently used for 
theatres in those days, and they 
were built usually upon thetrenches 
surrounding the town. At that 
time the ancient divisions of Paris 
into Town, City, and University, 
so graphically described by Victor 
Hugo in his novel ‘Notre Dame 
21 
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de Paris,’ were not extinct. The 
Town still comprised nearly all 
that portion of Paris north of the 
Seine; the City was the Ile du 
Palais, or the Ile de la Cité, on 
which stood the great cathedral 
and Le Palais or the Law Courts ; 
the University was the Latin 
Quarter or the Quartier des Ecoles. 
The Faubourg Saint-Germain was 
almost a new district at the time 
of which we are writing. Mar- 
guerite de Valois had built herself 
a house on its outskirts, on one 
side of the Rue de Seine, in the 
first decade of the seventeenth 
century, and then, as now, the Rue 
de Seine divided the Faubourg 
Saint-Germain from the Quartier 
Latin; and one would say that 
the windows of her house looked 
out upon the humble theatre where 
Moliére was trying to earn fame 
and glory, and a little money. 
The jeu de pawme des Mestayers 
was taken for three years at a 
rental of 1900 livres a-year, to be 
paid monthly and in advance. The 
actors might conclude the lease by 
a three months’ notice ; but if the 
rent was not paid on the 15th of 
every month, the lessor might take 
possession and let his premises to 
other tenants. These strike us as 
being hard terms, and the sum de- 
manded a high one for the times: 
the rent paid by the actors of the 
Hotel de Bourgogne, the principal 
theatre in the town, and situated in 
a very much better position, was 
not more than 2000 livres. But 
the young people were full of 
hope, they were ambitious, their 
hearts were in their work, and 
they thought more of the delights 
of success than of bankruptcy ; 
the money taken at the doors 
would at least pay their rent. 
Apparently there was a delay in 
getting the theatre ready for 
them, for they went to Rouen 
in November of that year. The 
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Jéte known as la foire du pardon, 
or la féte de Saint Romain, was 
then going on at Rouen, and this 
no doubt drew them away from 
Paris, where they were fretting 
because they were compelled to 
remain inactive. And they were 
paying money for their theatre, 
though it was not ready for them 
to use it. Of the large towns in 
France, Rouen was the nearest to 
Paris, and it was customary with 
strolling companies when they left 
the capita! to begin their perfor- 
mances in the provinces at Rouen. 
It was at Rouen that Mondory, 
the head of his troop, brought out 
Corneille’s first play, ‘ Mélite,’ in 
1629; and it is probable enough 
that in the same city Jean Baptiste 
Poquelin, afterwards Moliére, first 
appeared on the stage as a pro- 
fessional actor. However this may 
be, the troop were back in Paris 
about Ohristmas; for Léonard 
Aubry, paveur des bdtiments du 
rot, had undertaken, “ weather per- 
mitting,” to have their house ready 
for them on the 31st December. 
The inside of the theatre was 
exceedingly primitive. Besides 
some curtains through which the 
actors had to pass in going on 
and off the stage, there was no 
other decoration. The stage was 
lighted by candles. Of musical 
instruments there was a flute, a 
drum, and one or two violins. 
The shape of the room was ob- 
long; there was a gallery running 
along each side-wall, and along 
the wall facing the stage. Here 
were the boxes, the price of each 
seat being ten sous; the ground- 
lings stood during the perform- 
ance, and paid five sous. The 
doors were open at one o’clock, 
the performance began at two; 
and by five people were on their 
way home. The customary din- 
ner-hour then was mid-day. 
Very likely the “first night ” of 
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the IJilustre Thédtre was the lst 
January 1644; but we do not 
know what was the play chosen 
wherewith to charm the public. 
There is hostile testimony, written 
twenty-five years later, from one 
who was then Moliére’s enemy, to 
show that the public refused to be 
charmed ; and that after the first 
performance, when the applause 
was continually given at the wrong 
moment, nobody entered the doors 
of the theatre except a few water- 
men, and the friends of the actors 
to whom a free entry was given. 
Yet the troop had set about their 
business gallantly, and tried their 
best to make a bid for the public 
favour. They bought and paid 
for plays by authors then in repu- 
tation. One piece was ‘§cévole,’ 
a tragedy by Du Ryer. Tristan 
YHermite furnished two others: 
‘La Mort de Crispe,’ and ‘La 
Mort de Sénéque.’ Du Ryer com- 


posed altogether nineteen plays 
for the theatre, and obtained a 
seat in the French Academy in 


1646. This honour was more 
likely owing to his Greek and 
Latin translations than to his 
temporary success as a dramatist, 
for many of the early Academi- 
cians owed their seats to the same 
cause. Tristan lHermite was 
also elected a member of the 
French Academy in 1649; _per- 
haps chosen because he had friends 
at Court. He was the author of 
eight theatrical pieces, of which 
one, ‘Mariamne,’ in 1637, had a 
very great success indeed, and re- 
mained in the repertory of the 
theatre until many years after its 
author’s death. And the troop 
had lately admitted into their 
company one Nicolas Desfontaines, 
a writer of plays. He was not a 
novice in dramatic poetry, and 
perhaps he did not appear as an 
actor. He became the author of 
the troop, and may have been 
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chosen for this post because he 
had plays lying idle in his cup- 
board. At this time he had 
written half-a-dozen tragedies or 
tragi-comedies ; and it would seem 
likely that some of them were 
acted, but with one exception we 
do not know upon what theatre. 
It is sad to relate that there 
were bad days in store for the 
Illustre Thédtre, for people would 
not pay their money to see them. 
Moliére had become their leader, 
but even his ingenuity could 
not stave off their troubles. It 
has been said of Moliére very 
often, that, as a young man, he 
had a weakness for playing tragic 
parts, and that he played them 
very badly; and it is tolerably 
certain, too, that later in life, after 
his success came to him in Paris 
on his own theatre, he used to act 
tragedy until his enemies ridiculed 
him so mercilessly that he was 
obliged to abandon it. In comic 
parts his rivals were bound to 
admit that he was very amusing, 
but when they could lay their 
hands upon a weak point they did 
not fail to do so. Other comic 
actors since his day have had a 
passion for playing parts for which 
nature did not intend them; and 
we have heard of an actor of our 
own day whose talent in acting lies 
chiefly in showing the ugly sides 
of human nature, and whose elo- 
cution is assuredly detestable, play- 
ing the part of Romeo. But as 
two hundred and fifty years ago 
in France tragedy was much more 
popular with the public than 
comedy, authors had to write tra- 
gedy, and actors had to play it; 
and it need not be surprising that 
Moliére should like to act the kind 
of piece that found most favour 
with his audience. It is evident 
enough, from whatever cause, that 
the affairs of the Illustre Thédtre 
were declining. Some of the actors 
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left the company. Their places 
were filled with new recruits, and 
among these was Daniel Mallet, 
who was hired as a dancer. This 
was on the 28th June 1644. We 
mention this to show what sort of 
amusement was then popular. The 
practice of dancing between the 
acts appears to have been common 
in England at any rate early in the 
seventeenth century ; and we may 
add that it would be a curious, 
and not an ungrateful task, for any 
one to notice the likeness of the 
stage customs in England and 
in France about this time. The 
finest period of the English drama 
began, say, in 1590, and lasted un- 
til 1630; Shirley being the last of 
our principal dramatists until the 
Puritans caused the theatres to be 
closed: the glories of the French 
theatre began about the time when 
ours were ended, and lasted until 
Racine’s ‘Phédre’ in 1677. The 


document which relates to Daniel 
Mallet shows the first instance of 
young Poquelin having changed 
his mind, and here he signs him- 


self boldly—De Mouiire. But 
in later documents we find him 
using his family name Poquelin 
before he appears to have finally 
adopted the name by which he is 
now known; and with this one 
exception, on the 28th June 1644, 
he never omitted the name Po- 
quelin, or its initial letter. As 
for the particle de, that was not 
always intended or accepted as a 
sign of nobility. Actors com- 
monly used it, and no one thought 
of depriving them of the privilege. 
In August 1644 the Jllustre Thé- 
dtre played at the Luxembourg 
Palace before Gaston, Duke of 
Orleans, the uncle of Louis XIV., 
who was then only a child. The 
troop had been introduced to the 
Duke by M. de Modéne (whom we 
have seen mentioned in connection 
with Madeleine Béjard), one of 
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the king’s chamberlains. But the 
protection of Gaston did not put 
money in their purse. In Decem- 
ber 1644 they signed a deed ac- 
knowledging a debt of 300 livres 
to Frangois Pommier ; and on the 
same day another deed acknow- 
ledging another debt to Pommier 
of 1700 livres. They bound them- 
selves to repay these sums by giv- 
ing up all profits from the receipts 
of the theatre. And in addition 
to these debts they had to pay to 
Louis Baulot 600 livres, “the 
remainder of a larger sum.” A 
few months previously they had 
borrowed from Baulot 1100 livres, 
to pay for the plays already men- 
tioned, and other expenses con- 
nected with the theatre. It may 
be seen, therefore, that their affairs 
were ina bad way. But they had 
paid off 500 livres of their debt to 
Baulot. This repayment is the 
only sign we know of showing that 
they had any sort of success. They 
owed altogether 2600 livres—or 
about £400 of our money now. 
Each member of the troop found a 
guarantor for his share of the lia- 
bility ; and they passed a deed of 
agreement amongst themselves not 
to divide any profits until they 
had cleared the debt. This was 
perhaps forced upon them; but 
it was something to get their 
creditors to acknowledge such an 
agreement. 

As they could find no good luck 
in the jew de paume des Mestayers, 
they determined to dislodge and 
try another part of Paris. Their 
lease was cancelled on the 14th 
December 1644, and the surrender 
was signed by Jean Baptiste Po- 
quelin (Moliére) alone in the name 
of the company. They then went 
to the outskirts of the Marais, 
then the most fashionable part oi 
the town, and hired the jew de 
paume de la Croix Noire, at the 
Port Saint Paul. It was situated 
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close to the river, on the north 
side, a little higher up than the 
Tle Saint Louis. Here, too, on the 
Quai des Célestins, No. 32, may 
be seen a marble tablet which 
tells its own tale: “A cette place 
sélevait je jeu de paume de la 
Croix Noire ot Moliére et la 
troupe de I’Illustre Théatre joué- 
rent en 1645.” It was within 
half a mile of the new Place 
Royale—still a handsome square, 
and now called the Place des Vos- 
ges— where people of the best 
families in France had built and 
owned their houses. So far as 
literature had got any hold upon 
the people, the Marais was the 
quarter of the town which those 
who had literary taste liked best, 
and where they congregated. This 
was a long way from the cele- 
brated Hétel de Rambouillet— 
which we should place in the pre- 
sent Place du Carrousel — but 
assemblées, or weekly ‘“after- 
noons,” were fashionable in Paris 
at this time, and many of the 
ladies affected the Marais quar- 
ter. We may imagine that Moli- 
ére, who had now the most influ- 
ence in the troop, wished to try 
if the neighbourhood of the gay 
world would not bring the paying 
public to his doors. 

Their removal was not made 
Before Christ- 


without expense. 
mas they engaged a master carpen- 
ter named Girault to take away 
the boxes and other woodwork 
from their old theatre, and put 


them up in the new one. Girault 
was to receive 600 livres for his 
work, but he was to get his money 
from Pommier—so that of the 
2000 livres which the actors owed 
to Pommier, 600 may really have 
been due to Girault. The troop 
still retained the privilege of be- 
longing to Son Altesse Royale, 
Gaston, Duke of Orleans; and on 
7th February 1645, Gaston gave a 
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ball at the Luxembourg Palace, 
and engaged his actors to enter- 
tain his guests. Unfortunately 
nothing is known of this perform- 
ance except that it took place 
The only piece known to have 
been played by the members of 
the IJilustre Thédtre at the Port 
Saint Paul was a tragedy by one 
Magnon, called ‘ Artaxerce.’ The 
brothers Parfaict, most accurate 
and praiseworthy historians of the 
French theatre, say a good word 
in favour of its versification ; and 
another respectable authority is 
kind enough to say, “ Cette piéce 
est assez bien faite et renferme des 
beautés de détail.” This play 
was printed in 1645, and bears 
on its title-page an unusual indi- 
cation: “ Représentée par I’Illus- 
tre Thédtre.” Magnon wrote 
seven other tragedies, or tragedy 
comedies, which may be seen in 
the British Museum. He was 
assassinated on the Pont Neuf in 
1662. The author Desfontaines 
was perhaps still in the troop; 
and if so, doubtless one or more of 
his tragi-comedies were acted, for 
two plays of his were printed in 
this year, 1645. If an author had 
any chance of getting: his play 
acted, the second place would 
naturally be given to the printed 
publication. As the company 
were not now in a position to give 
much money for new plays, it is 
to be presumed they acted old 
ones. The only law then observed 
as to dramatic copyright was, that 
a play belonged to its author, or 
to the troop intrusted with its re- 
presentation if they had bought 
it for a sum of ready money paid 
down, until it was printed ; after 
that it became public property. 
But perhaps the custom of fair 
dealing would not allow one troop 
to put upon their theatre a play 
that had until lately always been 
acted by a rival troop, merely be- 
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cause it had been given to the 
world in a printed form. Cor- 
neille’s most famous tragedies had 
been printed within the last few 
years ; and it would be hazardous 
to say that they were put into 
requisition by the members of the 
Illustre Thédtre without further 
evidence. 

At the close of the extract 
taken from the historiettes of Tal- 
lemant des Réaux in the early part 
of this article, mention was made 
that Molitre himself composed 
amusing comedies. That he did 
write farces early in his career is 
considered certain, and he may 
possibly have supplied the J/lustre 
Thédtre with some of his first 
efforts ; but there is no authority 
to lead us to suppose that he did 
so. It is not known when his 
first farces were written, or where 
they were first acted, or how 
many he did write. Two were 
discovered in 1819 which are now 
believed to be his—‘ La Jalousie 
du Barbouillé,’ and ‘Le Médecin 
Volant,’—and they appear to us 
to show that, though composed at 
an early period, he possessed the 
art of direct and lucid expression. 
Perhaps this quality is more essen- 
tial to a dramatist than to any 
other class of writer. The names 
of a few other farces that Moliére 
is believed to have written are 
known, and some of these were 
played occasionally as the after- 
piece on his own theatre in Paris, 
when he had returned from his 
twelve years’ wanderings in the 
provinces. 

It appears, however, plainly 
enough, whether from want of 
good plays or good acting, or 
want of proper appreciation on 
the part of the public, that the 
members of the Iilustre Thédtre 
could not make their business a 
paying concern. They were in 


debt when they began their ven- 
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ture in the jew de paume de la 
Croix Noire, and while they were 
there their troubles increased upon 
them. Moliére, for his own wants, 
borrowed 291 livres from Jeanne 
Levé; this was in March 1645, 
and he did not finally extinguish 
all the arrears of his debt until 
May 1659. Jeanne Levé was 
probably a professional money- 
lender, and she had ample security 
for the money lent; and readers 
of the ‘ Avare’ know that a young 
man who wants to borrow money 
does not get it upon easy terms. 
The document acknowledging this 
debt has come down to us, but 
there must have been other debts 
of which we have heard nothing. 
We do know, at all events, that 
for money owing by the troop, 
Moliére, as their head man, was 
put into prison at the Grand 
Chatelet. The facts have not 
come to light with perfect clear- 
ness, but it is probable that he 
was locked up there twice. He 
was released on the 2d August 
1645, when Léonard Aubry went 
bail for him, promising to pay 
40 livres a-week for eight weeks, 
and again on the 4th August in 
the same year; and as far as can 
bé judged, his first imprisonment 
was not much longer than his 
second, There is no word to 
show that his father or any of 
his relations came to his rescue. 
Aubry had no guarantee for his 
money —or none that we know 
of — but on the 24th December 
Moliére’s father gave Aubry a 
written promise that he would 
refund it. Jean Poquelin kept his 
word, but not until nearly three 
years later. Poquelin also paid 
125 livres to Pommier’s wife on 
his son’s behalf. The other actors 
must have paid, or have had paid 
for them, their shares in the debt. 
The only other known instance of 
repayment was that of 120 livres 














received by Pommier on behalf of 
Catherine Bourgeois. It may be 
that the liabilities of all the actors 
were not the same. 

It has been thought that from 
the Port Saint Paui the troop 
made another endeavour to re- 
trieve their fortunes in the Fau- 
bourg Saint-Germain; but new 
facts have been adduced to show 
that this is extremely unlikely. 
They had met with great reverses 
in the two parts of Paris where 
they had tried to gain the public 
favour, and one may imagine that 
they would be very little disposed 
to think that by a third venture in 
a different part of the town they 
would win their once coveted glory. 
The document, dated 16th August 
1645, is the last which has as yet 
come to light concerning the affairs 
of the Jllustre Thédtre, and from it 
we learn that their numbers had 
been reduced from eleven to seven. 
They were no longer described as 
belonging to Son Altesse Royale, 
for after Molitre had been im- 
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prisoned for debt Gaston withdrew 
his “protection” from the troop. 
But since this distinction brought 
them more honour than money, 
they consoled themselves for the 
loss of it. 

It is difficult to say at what date 
Moliére left Paris to go strolling in 
the provinces—it can hardly have 
been before 1647—or how he began 
his wanderings, which were to last 
until October 1658. He was at 
Lyons in 1653, where he brought 
out the ‘ Etourdi,’ which was his 
first five-act comedy written in 
verse. If he had never written 
anything else, this play would show 
a mind bright with wit and humour, 
and determined not to be put down 
by difficulties. In 1656 his ‘ Dépit 
Amoureux’ was first played at 
Béziers. When he returned to 
Paris two years later he produced 
these two plays, and then he electri- 
fied the same public which twelve 
years earlier had refused to enter 
his doors. 

Hewry M. TROLLOPE. 
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DANOVITCH: A RUSSIAN ROMANCE. 
CHAPTER I. 
Two men were seated in an seemed to hint at Jewish origin. 


office. 

It was not an office like that of 
any great commercial house in Lon- 
don. It was a small room with 
two windows, closely barred, look- 
ing out into a courtyard. Yet in 
spite of the prison look that these 
barred windows gave the place, it 
was a comfortable office. The floor 
was covered by a rich carpet from 
Persia. A tall stove burned in one 
corner—a high iron stove, half sunk 
into the wall. 

A large desk and a few chairs 
were all the furniture it contained, 
unless the big iron safe which 
stood open with a bunch of keys 
in the lock could be classed as 
furniture. The writing-table stood 
near the window, the writer’s seat 
being arranged that the light fell 
from behind him, yet sufficiently 
to one side to allow him to write 
without his hand casting a shadow 
over his work. On the table lay a 
pile of papers and a number of 
books, two or three of the latter 
dictionaries of foreign languages. 
A wire or two hung from the ceil- 
ing, with incandescent lamps affixed. 
Two men sat in the room—one at 
the writing-table, one on a chair 
facing him. One could see then 
why the table was so placed, so 
that the light from the window 
might fall full on the face of any 
one who sat opposite the desk. 

The man who occupied the desk 
now was elderly.. His grey hair 
was cropped close to his head, from 
which it stood up straight. A 


grey moustache, almost white, cov- 
ered his upper lip. The complexion 
was pale, almost sallow, the face 
thin. 


The nose, slightly arched, 





The lips were narrow, and held 
firmly together. Heavy dark eye- 
brows almost hid the narrow bright 
blue eyes that lay below. Circles 
surrounded the eyes, but it was 
difficult to say whether they were 
the marks of time, illness, or work. 
He wore a black frock-coat, with a 
small red button on one lapel. Be- 
neath showed a white waistcoat, 
and a dark tie fastened in a large 
bow. His hands, half covered with 
the white shining cuffs, were thin 
and long and intensely white, al- 
most as white as the cuffs them- 
selves, which were fastened with 
great black solitaire studs with a 
silver coronet on each. 

The other man was young. His 
hair, like the elder’s, was cropped 
short, but, short as it was, seemed 
to have a tendency to curl ; a brown 
moustache and beard covered the 
lower portion of his face. His 
forehead was high and slightly 
tanned by the sun; his brows fine 
and arched, but darker in colour 
than his hair. His lashes, too, were 
dark, and surrounded eyes of a 
bright blue—a blue that was almost 
mauve. His nose was long and 
narrow, forming almost a straight 
line with his forehead. 

He was dressed as an English- 
man in a tweed suit; but fair as 
he was, he did not look altogether 
an Englishman. Any one who 
had been asked would have said 
his father was English, his mother 
—I don’t know what. 

His head was buried in his 
hands, his elbows resting on his 
knees, at this moment. The elder 
man was watching him carefully 
from under those heavy eyebrows, 
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though apparently all his attention 
was engrossed in the paring of his 
nails with a penknife. 

The young man did not move. 
Neither spoke. Presently the 
elder of the two seemed tired of 
paring his nails, and toyed with a 
quill-pen a little. 

Still the young man did not 
move nor speak. The man at the 
desk touched a bell. A moment 
later the door opened, and a clerk 
in plain clothes entered. 

“Ts Abdurrahman there?” 

** Yes, monsieur.” 

They spoke in French. 

“Tell him to come in. 
see him now.” 

* Yes, monsieur.” 

A minute later the door opened, 
and a strange figure entered. 

Abdurrahman was an Arab—a 
tall sunburnt Arab. He wore the 
dress of his people, the loose flow- 
ing robes, in this case of yellow 
and white. On his head an im- 
mense turban almost concealed his 
red fez. 

It was a handsome face, bronzed 
by the sun, with regular features 
and black piercing eyes. 

He left his slippers at the door 
as he entered, and walked across 
the room barefooted over the soft 
carpet, until he stood opposite the 
writing-table. He bowed slowly. 

“Welcome, Abdurrahman! You 
have arrived to-day ?” 

“Your carpet is as soft as the 
grass on the hillside in spring,” re- 
sponded the Arab, still standing. 

A frown passed over the Euro- 
pean’s face. This was trifling, and 
he was too busy a man to trifle. 
He seemed to realise his position 
at once, however, and saw that his 
guest was too much of an oriental 
to proceed to business at once. He 
struck the bell. The same man 
answered it as before. 

“ Coffee,” was all he said. It 
broke the spell. 


I will 
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“Yes, I have arrived to-day. It 
is cold here.” 

“You find it so? draw nearer 
the stove. Sit here.” 

The man had risen from his desk 
and placed a large chair before the 
stove. Without a word of thanks 
Abdurrahman seated himself, tuck- 
ing his bare feet under him in true 
Arab fashion. 

They were speaking in Arabic. 
A stranger could not notice any 
difference in their pronunciation, 
yet one who knew the language 
could have told that it was the 
European who was speaking the 
purer dialect, the Arab’s being more 
or less a patois. 

Coffee arrived, brought by a 
servant in livery—two tiny china 
cups balanced in gold holders on 
an oriental tray. 

Abdurrahman took one in his 
hand, and looked at it for a 
moment, 

“Ts this mine?” he asked the 
European. 

“ Kither—whichever you please.’ 

“Ts this mine?” Abdurrahman 
repeated the question calmly, as 
though no answer had been given. 

“Yes, that is yours,” responded 
the other, apparently annoyed. 

‘Then I will drink yours,” said 
the Arab, smiling gently, “‘and you 
shall drink mine.” 

The European laughed harshly. 

‘You need have no fear, we are 
not in Persia,” he said. 

“‘ No,” answered the Arab, “ but 
we are in Russia.” 

With the coffee business com- 
menced. 

‘Tell me your news.” 

“The Englishman you wrote 
about has gone.” 

* You took him?” 

“Yes, we took him.” 

“What did he say for himself?” 

“Nothing. Oh yes, he said he 
was travelling for pleasure, for 
sport. I asked him why he wore 
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Arab clothes !—why he passed him- 
self as a Mohammedan, when he 
was a dog of a Christian?” 

The other smiled. 

“He said,” continued Abdurrah- 
man, “ that he did so because it at- 
tracted less suspicion,—because he 
travelled more easily in that guise. 
But he is gone.” 

“Where ?” 

“To a far-off land.” 

** Where ?” 

“To where all unbelievers go— 
to hell.” 

Again the European laughed. 

** You are polite,” he said. 

“Tt is my nature,” and the Arab 
smiled again, that soft smile that 
meant nothing—absolutely nothing. 

“You have no news?” asked the 
man at the desk, after a moment or 
two’s pause. 

“T have no news.” 

* And you return—when ?” 

“ Now, to-morrow, in a month, 
when it pleases you.” 

“You want money ?” 

“1 have come here for that.” 

* You remember the price ar- 
ranged for—for—for a 

“For sending the Englishman 
who travelled for pleasure and sport 
to where all unbelievers go. Yes, 
I remember the price.” 

“ You believe him innocent?” 

*T know him to have been so.” 

“Then why did you—send him 
away?” 

* Because I wanted money.” 

“Yet your Koran says of the 
avaricious—‘On the day of judg- 
ment their treasures shall be melted 
in the fire of hell, and their bodies 
branded therewith.’” 

“You omit half the quotation,” 
added Abdurrahman, — “ ‘ unless 
they use it not for the advancement 
of God’s true religion.’ For that 
purpose I use it.”? 

The Russian rose from his seat 
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and took a bundle of notes from 
his safe, 

The Arab proceeded to count 
them out. 

“There is no need to count 
them ; there is more than our bar- 
gain there.” 

“Blessed are those who give 
more than they owe,” said Abdur- 
rahman, thankfully. 

“When shall I see you again?” 

“When next I can—send away 
—yes, send away—an Englishman 
who is suspected of stirring up 
anti-Russian feelings on the Persian 
borders.” 

“ And then?” 

“Then I will come for some 
more money.” 

“ Perhaps you will not get it.” 

“Then my tribe will ask British 
protection. And now, farewell.” 

The Arab rose slowly from his 
seat and bowed to the Russian, 
then as slowly walked across the 
room, slipping his feet into his 
shoes, and, just as a servant opened 
the door, bowed himself out. 

The Russian sat down at his 
desk, and commenced looking for 
something there; made a note in 
a book, which he placed in the 
safe; then once more turned over 
his papers, as if he had mislaid 
some article, but without success. 

‘“‘ Well?” he asked presently. 

The young man started, and 
raised his head. 

“ Well?” he asked again. 

“T cannot,” groaned the young 
man. 

“You Montenegrins are not 
usually cowards,” 

The young man sprang to his feet. 

“T am no coward!” he cried ; 
“God knows, I am no coward!” 

Again there was silence for a 
minute or two. 

Presently the elder, with aggra- 
vating persistency, said again— 
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“Well?” 

Again the young man looked up. 

“No” was all the response he 
ave. 

“Then I will not trouble you 
further.” These words were in 
freezing tones. ‘“ You can go to 
poverty, hunger, sickness — ay, 
death. Good day.” 

The young man rose and turned 
to the door. The Russian touched 
the bell, and a servant opened it. 
At the threshold he hesitated for 
a moment, turned back, and said 
eagerly, “ Yes, I will do it.” 

“ You are wise.” 

“No, no! Iam mad! but mad- 
ness is better than starvation.” 

“You are decided ?” 

“Yes, I am decided.” 

“Then sign this. You know its 
contents.” 

More like a machine than a man, 
the younger took a quill-pen and 
signed a deed. 

“T feel like Faust with Mephis- 
topheles,” he said, almost hysteri- 
cally, the moment he had signed. 

* You are complimentary, like 
my Arab friend ; but I forget you 
could not understand him. Any- 
how, my Faust, you have not lost 
your soul.” 

“No, but I have lost my 
honour.” 

‘Bah !—honour! What good is 
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honour? And you have won this,” 
and he handed him a bundle of 
notes. “When you want more, 
let me know.” Then he added, 
“You know your orders. You 
will start at once.” 

* At once.” 

* Then good-bye.” 

** Good-bye.” 

There was no friendliness in 
their parting. The words were 
uttered as though they were glad 
to be rid of one another. 


Again the young man reached. 


the door; again he hesitated. 

The Russian was stooping to 
place the newly signed deed in a 
drawer. He looked up and saw the 
hesitation in the other’s face. He 
lifted his pen and waved it, smiling. 

“ Too late, my young Dr Faust— 
too late.” 

“Yes, too late,” he echoed, and 
crumbling the notes into his pocket, 
he left the room. 

For a moment the Russian stood 
still, and then he buried his face in 
his hands on the table, and cried— 

* At last, at last! Twenty-five 
years waiting for my time—and 
now—and now.” He pulled him- 
self suddenly together, lit a cigar- 
ette, and rang his bell. 

The clerk answered. 

“ Tell Yetinsky I am ready now,” 
he said. 


CHAPTER II. 


In a handsomely furnished study, 
rich in dark oak, with books on the 
walls from floor to ceiling, sat Count 
Dmitresky writing. One could not 
see his face, for he was bending dili- 
gently over his work, but with his 
black velvet skull-cap and long 
white beard he might almost have 
been taken for an old astrologer. 
A single reading-lamp was all the 
light the room contained, and it 
served only to give an appearance 


of darkness to the surrounding 
bookcases of oak and the dark 
covers of the books. There was 
perfect silence in the room, and 
except that the man’s hand travelled 
fast over the paper one would have 
thought it uninhabited, and that 
the black skull-cap and grey beard 
belonged to a waxen figure. 
Presently the Oount raised his 
head. Then one could see his face, 
a comfortable face, stout and hearty, 
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with rather a flat large nose and 
bright twinkling eyes, yet a face 
that looked as though it had known 
sorrow as well as happiness. Fora 
moment or two he sat gazing before 
him, then took his manuscript up, 
carefully sorted the numbered pages, 
and put them in order. Rolling 
them, he fastened the bundle with 
a piece of string, and rose to his 
feet. 

Then he walked across the room 
to one of the bookcases, drew out 
half-a-dozen books, pushed his hand 
in behind those that remained, and 
laid his manuscript to rest in the 
double back of the bookshelf. Once 
more he replaced the books he had 
removed, approached the stove, and, 
opening its brass door, threw in a 
couple of pine-logs from a basket. 
The open stove-door cast its red 
reflection on the bookshelves and 
rich panelled ceiling. 

The Count drew a chair to the 
fire and sat himself down in it, but 
he could not settle himself comfort- 
ably. He rose again, drew from 
his pocket a cigarette-case of silver 
decorated in black, with a picture 
of a sledge, took out a tiny cigarette, 
and lit it with a match from a small 
gold match-box which hung on his 
chain. 

He closed his eyes and leaned 
back in his chair. He might have 
been asleep, but that every now 
and then a whiff of white smoke 
issued from his mouth and circled 
into the gloom above. 

His cigarette burned out, but still 
he lay on. 

Presently he rose and walked to 
the window. Drawing back the 
heavy velvet curtain, he looked 
without. Snow was falling fast, 
and beating against the double glass 
window. The wind shrieked and 


whistled in the bare trees. 

He shivered, and walked back 
to the stove, threw a few more logs 
in, and settled himself once more. 
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Presently a servant entered,—a 
handsome, bearded, fair man in 
Russian dress, black velvet and 
red silk, with tall boots on. He 
brought some cognac and two 
bottles of soda. 

“No, I will take tea to-night,” 
said the Count, as the servant stood 
before him with the tray. 

The man walked toward the door, 
hesitated for a moment, then spoke. 

“ Sie.” 

“Yes.” 

“There has been a sledge acci- 
dent near here.” 

* Indeed !” 

* A gentleman was in the sledge ; 
it had been overturned, and Prow- 
sky, on his return from town, found 
him lying in the snow.” 

“Tt would be like Prowsky to 
leave him there.” 

“No; he brought him here, sir.” 

“ That’s all right—where is he ?” 

“He is lying now nearly insen- 
sible in my room—we have wrapped 
him up in blankets.” 

“When he is better come and 
tell me. I would like to see him. 
Do all you can for him.” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The man was leaving. 

“Give him some warm port 
wine,” the Count called after him. 

“Yes, sir.” 

Half an hour passed. Then the 
servant returned. 

“The gentleman is better,” he 
said, “and we have thawed his 
clothes and dried them. He is 
dressed again.” 

“ Ask him to come here—if he 
is well enough.” 

The servant left. 

Presently the door was opened, 
and a few seconds later the be- 
nighted stranger entered. He was 
a tall young man, well-built, and 
handsome in feature. His eyes 
were large and blue, surrounded 
by dark lashes, while his eyebrows 
were of the same dark shade, and 
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slightly arched. His forehead was 
white and high—whiter than usual, 
perhaps, for his exposure to cold. 
His brown hair curled loosely all 
over his head. His nose was what 
is known as a Greek nose, straight 
and fine. His mouth was a trifle 
effeminate, the lips wide and very 
pink. He was clean shaven. His 
clothes were evidently of foreign 
make; a loose double - breasted 
jacket of thick grey cloth, trousers 
of the same material, and a silk 
shirt very open at the neck, were 
its principal characteristics. 

As he walked across the room, 
gloomy as it was, the Count read 
his face and liked it. 

As the young man approached, 
the elder rose and held out his 
hand. He was on the point of 
speaking when the young man in- 
terrupted him. 

“T must apologise,” he said, 
“for my intrusion, and thank you 
for your hospitality. I owe my 
life to your kindness.” 

The words were simple, just 
what would have been expected 
under the circumstances ; yet there 
was a pleasant ring in the speaker’s 
voice that made them sound even 
more sincere, 

“Nonsense,” said the Count. 
“Sit down, my friend, here before 
the stove, and keep warm, or you 
will be ill to-morrow.” Then turn- 
ing to the servant, who still lin- 
gered, he said, “‘ Bring the tea.” 

They spoke in Russian, the young 
man very fluently but with a slight 
foreign accent. 

“You are a Russian?” asked 
the Count. 

“Oh no,” he replied, “I am an 
Englishman ; but my mother was 
a Russian, and so I speak the lan- 
guage tolerably well, although I 
have seen but little of the country 
yet.” 
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“ And you are travelling to see 
the country—your mother’s land ? 
Well, you have chosen the worst 
season of the year. Winter is not 
the time to travel in these parts, 
where there are no railways.” 

“No; so I have discovered. 
But people told me in England 
that the winters were not severe in 
Southern Russia.” 

*‘ All the winters are severe, this 
one more so than usual; and,” 
he added, “by listening to what 
people who know nothing about 
it say, you have nearly lost your 
life.” 

“And you have saved it,” re- 
plied the other, with a ring of 
thanks in his voice. 

* Another word and I will put 
you out in the snow again,” laughed 
the elder man. 

A servant entered and wheeled 
a table before them, on which he 
set a large samovar,' two tum- 
blers, some sugar, and a lemon. 

“We out-of-date Russians in the 
country still stick to our samovar, 
you see.” 

“T love the samovar,” replied 
the other. ‘It reminds me of my 
childhood. My mother was enough 
of a Russian always to use hers, 
even in England; and it brings 
back old associations of her.” 

“She is dead?” asked the other, 
quietly. 

‘Yes, she is dead”’—he paused, 
then added, “and my father, too. 
He was a soldier, but inherited 
property, and left the army to live 
on his estate. He was killed hunt- 
ing last winter.” 

“ And you , 

“T am a wanderer. I have let 
the old place. I have no relations 
now, so I wander—sometimes here, 
sometimes there. I thought of 
going to Central Asia after leaving 
Russia.” 
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“‘Tndeed!” said the Count, whose 
travels consisted in one visit of a 
month or two to St Petersburg 
every year—a long journey, too, 
from this estate in the south. 

They drank their tea in silence. 
Both seemed buried in reverie. 
It was the young man who first 
broke the silence. 

“TI may stay here to-night?” he 
asked. 

“Of course, of course. Stay 
here to-night? Why, where do 
think you are going else?” 

“T was trying to reach Count 
Dmitresky’s place.” 

““Why, man, you are in it!” 

“You are Count Dmitresky ?” 

“Yes, I am he. You were 
coming to see me? Well, good 
luck has favoured you, and a 
sledge accident has brought you 
to my door.” 

“T lost my way ; where I should 
have been by now if the accident 
had not happened I do not know. 
I have a letter for you.” 

He opened his coat and drew 
a small leather pocket-book from 
his inside pocket—the wet and 
snow had not reached its contents 
—and extracted a note from it, 
which he handed to the Count. 

The Count tore it open and read 
it hastily ; then rising, he grasped 
the young man’s hand and said— 

* Any one recommended to me 
by Orenof is indeed welcome, 
When did you see him last?” 

“T saw him ten days ago in 
St Petersburg.” 

“ He was well?” 

“ Enjoying the best of health.” 

* Well, good fortune has brought 
you to my house when you might 
be lying in the snow. You are 
most welcome, Mr”—he looked at 
the letter to find his name— 
“Leslie Smith.” And he grasped 
his hand. “Orenof tells me you 
are writing a book here in Russia.” 

“T am.” 


“On Russia?” 

* On the condition of the Russian 
peasantry,” he added, looking 
round him. “TI did not tell you 
before,—one has to be careful of 
what one says in this country.” 

** Ay, indeed,” added the other ; 
“but you are safe here. Some 
walls have ears, but not mine. 
You will stay with me a long time, 
then — weeks? My daughter is 
away. I am all alone. You will 
be dull, but I am delighted to have 
you. You will stay a long time, 
Mr Leslie Smith ?” 

“A few days only, I fear—per- 
haps a week.” 

“ And you can write a book in a 
week ?” 

“No; but I must travel on. I 
am collecting facts from all parts, 
—nmuch lies before me yet.” 

“T have heaps of facts. I, too, 
have collected them — facts of 
oppression and cruelty; but you 
must say nothing about it. I will 
help you.” 

“Thank you, many thanks; we 
will talk over it to-morrow. Don’t 
think me rude, but I am tired, very 
tired.” 

“T am a fool to have been keep- 
ing you up.” He rang a bell. 
The servant entered. “Show Mr 
Smith his room; his luggage is 
here ?” 

“ Yes, sir; we sent for it at once. 
It came half an hour ago.” 

“Where have you made up Mr 
Smith’s room?” 

“In the north wing, sir.” 

“Well, well, that must do for 
to-night. To-morrow move him 
into the room next to mine. You 
will not mind an out-of-the-way 
room to-night ?” 

“T would not mind anything 
to-night, I am so tired.” 

They parted at the door, and the 
servant showed Mr Smith his room. 

His luggage was already there. 
The servant lit a couple of candles 
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on the dressing-table, and fetched 
him some hot water. 

“Can I get you anything more, 
sir?” 

“No, nothing more, thank you. 
Good night.” 

“ Good night, sir.” 

Cold and fatigue had apparently 
told on Mr Smith. For a moment 
he stood before the dressing-table, 
pale and trembling, then threw 
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himself full length on the bed, his 
face buried in his hands. 

“QO my God!” he _ sobbed. 
“O my God!” Then he un- 
dressed, feverish and nervous, and 
—— out the candles, crept into 

ed. 

Cold and fatigue had tired him 
beyond measure, and sleep soon 
came—deep, dreamless, refreshing 
sleep. 


CHAPTER III. 


A week had passed by. For the 
first few days the book had no 
more been talked about between 
Count Dmitresky and Leslie Smith, 
but as the acquaintanceship ripened 
into sincerest friendship on both 
sides the subject was again men- 
tioned. 

It was one evening that they 
were sitting as usual in the library. 
Both had been silent for some 
minutes, the elder man gazing at 
the Englishman’s handsome profile 
as he leaned forward, resting his 
chin on his hand. 

The Count was thinking of his 
son, who had died when quite a 
boy. He would have been just 
Leslie’s age now. He always 
thought of him as Leslie, and often 
called him so. Perhaps just such 
another honest, good-looking fellow; 
but it was no good thinking—he 
was dead now, had been dead well- 
nigh upon twenty years. There 
was Pauline certainly left, but she 
was younger, and she was a girl. 
Sweet Pauline! when would she 
come back from her aunt’s at 
Odessa?—soon, he hoped. Butwhen 
he wrote, which he did nearly every 
day, he urged her to stay, it must 
be so dull for her in this great 
house, all alone with an old man 
like him,—and then he was cross, 
too, when he had the gout. 

Such were Count Dmitresky’s 


thoughts, as he watched the young 
man’s face in the gloom of the 
library. It was Leslie Smith broke 
the silence. “Three days have 
passed,” he said, ‘‘and I have not 
touched my book.” 

“You are getting dull that you 
remember your work again. But 
what else can I expect }—an empty 
house, no neighbours, and only an 
old man for company.” 

“No; far from it! far from it! 
I am not dull; I could not be 
dull, what with your company, 
and when you are not here, your 
books.” 

“One can often judge a man’s 
character by the books he reads, 
Tell me what have you been read- 
ing while I was out to-day ?” 

“Well, I spent an hour turning 
over the books until I found an 
old Arabic manuscript on vellum, 
richly illuminated. It is an in- 
teresting account of Mecca and the 
surrounding country, and I read it 
to see whether it J 

“You read Arabic?” interrupted 
the Count. 

“Yes, fluently. For four years 
before my mother died we lived 
entirely in Egypt, and I being a 
boy picked up the language at 
once. My father had me taught to 
read and write it.” 

“‘ Then you speak it fluently too?” 

“Yes; almost like a native.” 
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There was no tone of pride in his 
accomplishment. Rather it seemed 
that he took it as a matter of 
course that he should speak the 
language. 

** And were you repaid for read- 
ing it?” 

“No; it contained nothing of 
very great interest.” 

“And what do you intend to 
read to-morrow ?” 

‘**To-morrow I shall work at my 
book.” 

*‘ And I will help you.” 

“You are too good. Why do 
you take all this trouble for a 
stranger ?” 

“No; nota stranger, Leslie—not 
a stranger.” 

He was silent for a minute or two. 

“T had a son once. If he had 
lived he might have been as good, 
as handsome a young man as you 
are, with your honest English face. 
But he died—God’s will be done. 
Leslie, will you stay and be a son 
to me?”—he spoke hurriedly. “I 
have no one now but Pauline, and 
she is nineteen years of age, and 
will soon marry, I expect, and I 
shall be left alone. Could you 
bear to be always with an old man 
in this great house? I have books 
and horses and guns for you— 
everything you could wish. Tell 
me, Leslie, my boy, will you stay 
with me always? I have a vacant 
place in my heart; Pauline fills 
most of it, but there is room for 
another—will you stay and fill that 
void ?” 

Leslie rose and took the old 
man’s hand. Their eyes met. 
There was a look of mutual friend- 
ship and trust—ay, of mutual love. 

“Tt is too soon,” he said, “ too 
soon. I have only been in the 


house a week. You might repent, 
you know, when it was too late. 
No; it would not be fair to you. 
No ; I cannot stay always.” 

“‘T have weighed it in my mind, 
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I liked 
your upright, honest look the 


Leslie. I never change. 
moment I saw you. I knew I 
could trust the man before me. 
Stay, Leslie ; stay always, my boy.” 

Tears stood in his eyes. 

“You do not know what you 
are asking,” Leslie answered softly. 
“Let me stay with you a month, 
or two; and then if you wish it 
ask me. It would not be fair to 
pledge yourself yet. I am only a 
stranger.” 

“So be it,” said the Count; 
** you will stay a month, and I will 
ask you again then. Leslie, you 
will not refuse ?” 

The young man looked at him 
with his clear blue eyes and said— 

“T think I shall not refuse.” 

The Russians are very demon- 
strative, and Dmitresky kissed his 
forehead. 

The next day Leslie worked hard 
at his book, a table having been 
put at his service in the library. 
The Count gave him a pile of 
manuscript to look through—notes 
of facts concerning the agricultural 
depression in South Russia, and 
cases of cruelty against the Govern- 
ment. Leslie read it all through, 
carefully sorting all the matter 
which could be of use to him in 
writing the second half of his 
book—‘ Russia’s Treatment of her 
Subjects.’ 

Sad indeed were some of the 
stories be came across amongst 
those piles of paper— loose jour- 
nals kept by Dmitresky for some 
years past. Cases of families— 
poor families—blackmailed of all 
they had by unscrupulous police ; 
cases of girls insulted, willingly 
insulted, to save their parents or 
brothers or sisters or sweethearts 
being sent to Siberia, on a charge 
which could never hold good; 
cases of one of a family seized in 
the dead of night,— perhaps a 
mother torn from her clinging 
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children—to walk the weary miles 
over the Emperor’s highway to 
Siberia. Nor were the facts alone 
written by Dmitresky,—notes of his 
own were added here and there. 

“Oh,” he wrote once, “if some 
one could only let our beloved 
Czar know what is going on 
amongst his ‘little children’; if 
the ‘little Father’ could only have 
his eyes opened to the cruelty and 
the shame of his police,—how dif- 
ferent it would all be then! Our 
Emperor, with his fatherly love, 
with his kind generous heart, little 
knows the orders that issue from 
the bureau of the police.” , 

Again, in another spot, after 
relating a case in which the village 
“pope” turned out to be a spy 
from the police at St Petersburg, 
he had written: “ Why does not 
some one tell him—tell him that 
they dress their spies in the garb 
of religion? He is a religious 
man; he is our Czar; he would 
not permit such things.” 

And again: “It is not from the 
peasants that anarchy and nihilism 
arises; it is not in the country 
fields and villages it has its birth. 
Let them search the town to pick 
out the scoundrels, the devils who 
breathe assassination and dynamite 
from the colleges and schools, from 
the authors and poets, The peasants 
are contented enough, until the police 
come and break up their homes.” 

And yet again in another place : 
“Tt is not the Czar the people 
would overthrow. They love him. 
He is good and wise and just; he 
is not a tyrant. The tyrant is the 
bureau of the police. It is like 
Victor Hugo’s octopus,—it stretches 
out its long arms on sides and 
sucks the blood of the people, 
and they say it is he—our little 
Father.” 

Under another date: “ Will no 


relief come to these poor people? 


Another batch of police have been 
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to the village. Another batch of 
prisoners have left for, God knows 
where !—probably for Siberia and 
death. The people are being 
driven wild: what will happen ? 
They whisper now in groups in 
the streets, and point out to one 
another the women’s tear - stained 
eyes. I love him, the Czar, as 
every Russian and every man must, 
yet I love my fellow-men too. 
They are being driven wild. Un- 
less it ceases it will end in outrage, 
and who can wonder? I almost 
think outrage is justified in God’s 
sight to remove this blight from 
the land.” 

After relating some shocking 
cruelty he had written: ‘ She, too, 
of all girls in the world, scarcely 
more than a child, and to have 
been married so soon to such a 
good honest man. She did it to 
save her lover, and God will re- 
ward her, but she has lost her 
honour. To-night I could myself 
throw the bomb that would blow 
the bureau of the police to a thou- 
sand atoms, with him who wields 
the power there, to rid the people 
of espionage and cruelty.” 

There were many such notes as 
these. Leslie sorted all the papers : 
some he put back into a large box, 
some he kept in a locked drawer 
in his table. 

On one or two afternoons the 
Count would sit with him, sorting 
through the papers Leslie had 
reserved for use, giving him further 
particulars of the cases, and adding 
to his written notes a torrent of 
words against the unholy workings 
of the police. 

The weeks slipped by and Leslie’s 
book progressed fast. It was all 
arranged between them. The book 
would be published in London, with 
a preface by the Count,—an anony- 
mous preface, of course, — while 
a translation of the Count’s notes 
should be given verbatim after every 
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case, likewise anonymously, given 
as the opinion of a Russian noble 
on the sufferings of his poorer 
brethren. Leslie was to publish 
the book under a nom de plume. 
On this Count Dmitresky insisted. 
“If you do not,” he said, “ you 
cannot stay here with me. Even 
as it is, even if you were to leave 
me, I should not be safe. It is 
known that you have been staying 
here, and I might be in danger.” 
“There is no other course open 
to me then,” said Leslie, “ but to 
adopt some nom de plume, though 
I do not like it. I hate taking 
another name; it always seems to 


me dishonourable, as though one 
shirked the responsibility of one’s 
task.” 

“No, no,” said the Count; “ not 
that, my boy, not that. But you 
would have to leave me, and I trust 
you will not do that. Leslie, our 
month is not up,—only a few days 
remain. Let us pass them over. 
Leslie, my son, will you stay with 
me?” and Dmitresky gazed affec- 
tionately into his face. 

Leslie held out his hand. It 
was a slow movement, —all his 
movements were slow. 

“Father,” he said, “I will stay 
with you.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


Three weeks later Pauline re- 
turned from her visit to Odessa. 
Leslie did not see her when she 
arrived, for he was hard at work in 
the library on his book, which was 
now fast growing towards comple- 
tion. Still there was much work 
to be done. The already sorted 
notes and facts of Count Dmitresky 
had to be re-sorted, for there was 
not room to publish them all. 
Little by little as a chapter was 
finished it was sent to England to 
the publisher, and the old Oount 
used to watch his notes sealed up 
in the long envelopes with Leslie’s 
manuscript with pride. At last all 
the pains that he had taken in 
keeping this journal would prove 
useful, and possibly more,—might 
benefit the poor peasants around 
him. 

The friendship of the two men 
had grown still closer. There was 
no secret now which one had not 
confided to the other. The Count, 
with tears in his eyes, had told of 
his wife’s death, of Pauline’s young 
days,—had told his whole history, 
ay, even how he had fought a duel 
with an officer about the girl who 


was afterwards his wife, and how 
he had wounded him on the hand 
with his sword, and, victorious, 
married the girl. 

Leslie, on the other hand, had 
much to tell too,—of his mother’s 
death in Egypt, of his father, and 
their country place, now let; how 
the land had gradually depreciated 
in value, and how glad he was to 
get the whole place off his hands. 
That this land and some invest- 
ments only brought him in three 
thousand a-year now, instead of four 
as formerly. 

Pauline arrived, but it was not 
until dinner-time that Leslie saw 
her. 

He came down from his room 
just as the bell sounded for dinner. 
A room leading out of the hall, 
with its door open, was lighted up. 
Leslie had never seen this room 
used before, but he knew it was 
Pauline’s boudoir. When she was 
away they always sat in the library. 

Within he heard the Count talk- 
ing, and every now and then the 
laughter of a girl. He entered 
slowly. For a moment the occu- 
pants of the room did not see him. 
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Count Dmitresky was standing 
with his back to the stove, smiling 
at his daughter who faced him, one 
hand resting on either shoulder. 

Her back was turned to Leslie 
when he entered. He saw only 
her perfect figure, neck, and arms, 
and a mass of light golden hair. 

She was laughing. 

“Have you been good while I 
have been away?” she was saying 
to her father. 

“Yes, my dear, I have been good 
—very good; but here is Leslie— 
ask him.” 

She turned round with a little 
start and held out her hand. Les- 
lie took it and bowed slightly 
over it. 

“Has papa been 
Smith?” she asked. 

“T have only known your father 
a few weeks,” Leslie answered in 
his slow voice; “but I know him 
well enough to say that he is al- 
ways good.” 

“Oh, you’ve been spoiling him. 
Mr Smith has been spoiling you, 
papa.” 

A footman announced dinner. 

At the table Leslie had more 
time and opportunity to look at 
Pauline. 

There was no doubt she was very 
lovely, a loveliness of the purest 
Russian type. Her face was long 
and rather oval, with dark - grey 
eyes and black lashes, arched eye- 
brows, a rather fine straight nose, 
and perfectly bowed lips. Though 
her features were not perhaps per- 
fect, yet there was the surround- 
ing mass of light-golden hair, the 
long white neck of exquisite 
moulding, to add to the charm. 

She was beautifully dressed. 
Her costume struck Leslie, who 
had a keen eye to art, as as near 
perfection as anything he had ever 
seen in the way of women’s dress. 

It was half a dinner dress, half 
a tea gown. The foundation was 
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of mauve silk, an exquisitely pale 
tone of mauve that was almost 
grey in shadow. Over the silk, 
and almost hiding it, was draped 
tulle of the same delicate hue. 
Where the tulle hung in loose 
folds over the body it was em- 
broidered in tiny pearls, as was also 
the skirt. A train hung from her 
shoulders, a train of the same 
shade of silk brocade. The sleeves 
reached her elbows, — drooping 
sleeves of mauve tulle, held back 
by little strings of pearls. Over 
her neck and shoulders the tulle 
hung lightly, with no regularity or 
shape, but in natural folds, just 
thick enough for one to gather the 
perfect outline of her shoulders. 

The conversation was bright ; and 
although Leslie had rather dreaded 
the arrival of the young lady, fear- 
ing it would draw him from his 
work, now she was come he was 
very pleased. He felt then, for 
the first time, that the house had 
been a trifle dull before, though 
he was always assuring the Count 
to the contrary. How often one 
discovers something when it is all 
over! 

After dinner Pauline left them 
to their cigarettes. They did not 
sit long; a couple of glasses of 
Dmitresky’s famous Chateau Mar- 
gaux, and they joined her in the 
boudoir. 

She was seated at the piano 
playing, and made no attempt to 
leave as they came in. It was the 
Swan Song from “ Lohengrin.” 
She was only playing from ear, yet 
her touch was soft and sweet, and 
every note spoke of pathos, of the 
parting of Lohengrin and Elsa. 

Leslie walked towards the piano. 
She turned towards him. 

“ Will you not sing it?” he 
said. 

“No, certainly not. I sing 
‘Lohengrin’! Why, to begin with, 
it’s a man’s part, and would lose all 
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its meaning if I sang it; and be- 
sides, I don’t know the words.” 

**T do,” said Leslie, quickly. “TI 
can prompt you in them.” 

“ Then if Mr Leslie Smith knows 
the words of Lohengrin’s song, no 
doubt he can sing it.” 

“T never sing now,” said Leslie. 

* Ah, you are like all men,” she 
said ; “you want pressing. Papa 
made me think you were better 
than the rest—no, I don’t mean 
that,” she added hurriedly; “but 
I think you might sing.” 

“ Would it please you?” 

“That I can’t say till I’ve heard 
you. There now, that’s all the 
pressing you'll get, so sing or not 
as you please,” 

“ No, it is as you pl. .se.” 

“ Well then, sing.” 

She left out the melody, playing 
the accompaniment only, which she 
knew by heart. 

Leslie stood behind her and 
sang — sang that most beautiful 
song in all Wagner’s music in a 
voice one can seldom hear—a per- 
fect tenor. As the difficult song 
proceeded, he worked more and 
more passion into it, until his voice 
died away in those last sweet 
notes. 

The music ceased. 

“You have sung before,—you 
have studied music?” she asked, 
hurriedly. ‘“ This is not the first 
time you have played Lohengrin ?” 

“And you are playing Elsa. 
Take care: perhaps if you ask 
these questions I shall go away, 
as Lohengrin did.” 

“Yes ; and nice and comfortable 
a boat drawn by a swan would be 
in weather like this, with all the 
water frozen too.” 

And so they talked on, while 
the old Count sat at the other end 
of the room turning over page after 
page of a large manuscript. 

Soon Pauline left them, and the 


vision of mauve and loveliness was 
gone. 

“Come into the library, Leslie,” 
the old man said ; “I have some- 
thing to say to you.” 

They crossed the hall and en- 
tered the room with the black oak 
shelves, 

“T am going to tell you some- 
thing I have not told you before, 
No, you need not look so anxious ; 
it is no cause for anxiety.” Then 
nervously, “ Leslie, I have written 
a novel. I only finished it the 
night you came.” 

“A novel!” cried Leslie, aston- 
ished. “I never thought you could 
have written a novel.” 

“No. I know it is very foolish 
and stupid of me, but I have been 
often alone and dull, you know, 
before you came. I have written 
it on and off for three years. I 
daresay it is very stupid; but 
would you read it?” 

“ Of course I will, with pleasure, 
and no doubt enjoy it too.” 

“Oh no, you won’t do that. It 
is not a novel for enjoyment. It 
is a sad story.” 

“And what is its subject?” 
asked Leslie. 

The Count looked round him. 
“It is a political novel,” he said; 
“a little advanced in ideas per- 
haps, but you know how I think 
in these matters, and there are no 
secrets between us. Be careful to 
keep the manuscript locked away ; 
and I thought if you found it pass- 
able you might send it to your 
publishers, to be translated into 
English and published anonymous- 
ly. It might do good to the poor 
people here.” 

Count Dmitresky gave a thick 
roll of paper to Leslie, evidently 
the same roll he had been looking 
through during the singing in 
Pauline’s boudoir. The Count did 
not wait to say more. He seemed 
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nervous, half to regret what he had 
done, and said good night. Then 
at the door he turned back, and 
nodded to Leslie. 

“You must think me an old 
fool, I fear. Fancy my writing a 
novel—ha, ha! Good night, Les- 
lie ; good night.” 

“ Good night, sir.” 

When dawn began to force its 
way in through the library curtains, 
Leslie was finishing the last pages. 

He finished and tied the manu- 
script up, walked to the curtains 
and drew them back, letting the 
cold winter’s daylight in. 

A woman-servant entered the 
room, and started to see Mr Smith 
in his dress clothes. 

“T beg your pardon, sir. I did 
not know you were here.” 

“Tt is all right,” said Leslie, 
turning his pale tired face, with 
eyes red from reading, towards her ; 
“what time is it?” 

“Tt is eight o’clock nearly,” she 
answered, ‘“‘and breakfast will be 
ready in an hour.” 

Leslie walked to his room and 
bathed his hot head and eyes in 
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cold water, undressed, took his 
bath, and dressed himself in his 
morning clothes. 

The bell rang for breakfast. He 
took the roll of manuscript, sealed 
it in a canvas envelope, and ad- 
dressed it. Then he went down- 
stairs. 

After breakfast he took his hat 
and fur-coat in the hall. 

“You are going out?” asked the 
Count. 

“Yes,” he replied. “I have 
some letters for the post.” 

“Send Ivan with them.” 

* No, thank you. I was working 
late last night,—the walk will do 
me good.” 

In an hour he returned. He 
found Dmitresky in his study. 

“ Ah, Leslie, I am glad you are 
back. I have thought differently 
about my novel. I will not pub- 
lish it—or if I do it will be in the 
stove. Give me my manuscript 
back.” 

“Too late,” laughed Leslie; “ it 
is gone.” 

“Gone! Where?” 

“To the—publisher.” 


CHAPTER V. 


“T am going away.” 

It was Leslie who spoke these 
words late one evening in the study. 
Pauline had retired, so the Count 
and he had as usual adjourned to 
the library. 

Dmitresky jumped to his feet. 

“Going away, Leslie?” he said 
in a grieved voice; “and you are 
tired of us?” 

“No, not that,—anything but 
that. But I have received a letter 
to-day from my publisher. I must 
go to England to see to my books. 
My estate, too, requires my pres- 
ence. I will only be away a month 
or two, sir.” 


“Cannot you settle it from here ? 
Write or telegraph. Say you can’t 
come. We can’t spare you, Leslie, 
my boy.” 

“What! not for a month or 
two?” . 

“No, not for a day. After 
Pauline, I love you best in the 
world. You must not go away and 
leave us; and Pauline will—will 
be sorry.” 

“T am grieved, sir, but I must 
go. However, I promise to return 
as soon as I can. I will not stay 
away long. A week or two in 
England ought to settle all my 
business.” 
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“You will forget us when you 
get away,—forget the old house with 
its dull old man and its young 
hostess. Well, no wonder. It 
must be dull for you. I often 
thought so. I know it now.” 

Leslie rose from his chair and 
took the old Count’s hand in his. 

“Sir,” he said, “father, — for 
you told me I might call you so,— 
put no opposition in my way. It 
is better I should go. I will only 
be away a month or two. The 
time will soon pass, and I will 
hurry back to my dear home here, 
which six months ago I entered a 
benighted stranger, which I shall 
leave now——” 

“ As a beloved son,” broke in the 
old man, his voice half choked with 
a sob. 

“As a beloved son,” repeated 
Leslie in his slow sweet manner, 
—‘ as a beloved son.” 

* You must go, Leslie?” 

“Yes, father, I must go; but re- 
member, wherever I am I will not 
forget you and my home here,—and 
Pauline , 

Their eyes met. 

I think the old man had guessed 
it before. He rose from his chair 
and laid his hand gently on Leslie’s 
shoulder. 

“You have 
Leslie ?” 

He looked down. 

** No, father,” he said, ‘ not yet.” 

* But you will tell her before 
you leave.” 

“No, father. It will be best 
when I come back. There is busi- 
ness to settle in England. I wish 
to sell my property and put the 
money into securities. I have 
many things to do. I shall speak 
when I come back.” 

** You love her, Leslie?” 

He looked up into the Count’s 
face with those honest blue eyes 
of his. 

*T love her with all my heart” 





spoken to her, 
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—he spoke as usual very slowly— 
“with all my heart and with all 
my soul. When she is near me 
I cease to live; I seem to leave 
this world behind me, to see, as in 
a dream, only her beauty, to hear 
only her voice. Do I love her? 
Ay, I deign to; for as the stars 
are above the earth, she is above 
me. Yet I deign to love her.” 

“God bless you, Leslie, my dear 
boy! I could wish nothing more 
than this. It has been my hope 
almost since I first saw you, when 
you came a benighted stranger to 
my house. It was the good God 
who brought you here.” 

*Do you think—what do you 
think she will say?” 

‘Leslie, I will tell you a secret. 
She has told me what she will say 
onal Yes ! 99? 

Leslie sighed—a sigh of relief. 

**You guessed it?” asked Dmit- 
resky. 

“Yes, I thought so,” he an- 
swered. 

There was silence for a few 
minutes. 

* And you must really go away, 
Leslie?” 

* Yes, I must really go; but do 
you think I shall not hurry back 
when such happiness awaits me?” 

“T know you will, my boy,—I 
know you will.” 

“You are not angry with me for 
going?” 

“T am never angry with you. 
If it must be, it must be. When 
do you intend to go?” 

‘* To-morrow night.” 

“So soon, Leslie—so soon 

“The sooner I go, the sooner I 
shall come back,” he answered, 
cheerfully. 

*“‘ True—yes, the sooner you will 
come back.” 

It is late; good night, father.” 

“Good night, my son. God 
grant it will not be long before I 
have a further right to call you that.” 
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The following morning after 
breakfast Leslie told Pauline that 
he was going away. She was 
standing at the piano turning over 
some music. 

“Pauline,” he said, for they 
called one another Pauline and 
Leslie now,—“‘ Pauline, I have some 
news for you.” 

“Good news or bad, Leslie?” 

“ Bad for me; for you, I do not 
know. You must judge for your- 
self.” 

“Well, good or bad, tell it to me.” 

“ Pauline, I am going away.” 

For a moment she paled and 
clutched the corner of the piano 
—it was but for a moment; then 
she steadied herself with an effort, 
and smiling, said— 

“You are going to take a holi- 
day?” 

** A holiday? oh dear, no! Noth- 
ing but important business would 
take me away.” 

“Tmportant business,”—there was 
a tone of sarcasm in Pauline’s 
voice. It did not pass unnoticed 
by Leslie. 

“Pauline,” he said, “do not 
make it harder for me to go than 
it is already. God knows it is 
a struggle, but it will be best for 
all of us. A month or two and 
I shall be back again—only a short 
absence.” 

“A month or two is a long 
time.” 

“Oh no, it is not. It soon flies 
by. It will with me. I shall 
count the days until I return, for 
I have much to look forward to 
when I come back.” 

“You are sorry to go?” 

“Yes, very sorry. I am sorry 
to leave your father and the books 
—and you, Pauline.” 

‘Father most, the books second, 
and Pauline last,” she cried, pet- 
ulantly, dropping him a curtsey. 

He said not a word, but his eyes 
fastened on hers. 
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She blushed. 

“T am sorry I said that,” she 
added. 

“ Leslie !” 

It was the Count’s voice that 
called him. He wanted him in 
the library to talk about his book. 

“You will be very careful that 
my name is concealed. There are 
things in that book, as you know, 
that it would never do for me to 
own. There would be trouble in 
St Petersburg.” 

“T will be very careful. You 
know, where your safety is con- 
cerned I would not do anything 
rash.” 

“T trust you, my dear boy. I 
would put my life in your hands 
and have no fear.” 

“ Thank you, father.” 

They sat talking all day, these 
two. Once or twice Leslie went 
to Pauline’s boudoir, but she was 
not there. He did not meet her 
till dinner-time. He was to leave 
after dinner, at nine o’clock, so they 
dined at six. 

The summer was at its height, 
but they dined by artificial light, 
a soft light of candles with red 
shades. 

Pauline wore the same dress as 
she had the first night they had 
met—a dream of mauve. 

They did not talk much during 
dinner, and what conversation there 
was seemed forced. 

The Count spoke a little of his 
book when the servants were not 
in the room. Pauline tried to keep 
her spirits up, and failed miserably. 
Not a word was said of Leslie’s 
departure, but all thought of it. 

After dinner they strolled on to 
the terrace, a wide gravel walk. 
The sun was setting behind a great 
bank of dark clouds, throwing his 
last dying rays into the house and on 
the high hill behind. Every window- 
pane glowed ; the old turrets stood 
out golden against the woods. There 
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they sat—-the Count and Leslie 
talking and smoking, Pauline toy- 
ing with her coffee. When Leslie 
was talking to the Count, her eyes 
were fixed on his face, and his 
sought hers at times. When they 
met, she coloured slightly, and 
dropped them. 

The old Count was not lacking 
in diplomacy. He got up and left 
them. 

For a few minutes neither of 
them spoke. Then Leslie drew 
his chair nearer Pauline’s. The 
sun had set now, and the moon 
was shining clear and bright in the 
night air. 

‘Pauline, you will think of me 
sometimes when I am away?” 

**T shall not forget you, Leslie.” 

“You are sorry I am going?” 

**T am very sorry.” 

“Why?” 

The question seemed to startle 
her, but in a moment she was 
herself again. 

“Because I fear you may not 
come back.” 

* Pauline, I promise you I will 
come back. I give you my word 
—nay, more, I swear that, unless 
death or sickness stay me, I will 
return. I could not do otherwise. 
Iam a wanderer in the world, with- 
out relations, almost without friends, 
Here I have a home, a father, and 
a—sister, Pauline. Oan you ima- 
gine I would stay away? Directly 
my business is over I will return 
here as fast as steamer, rail, and 
coach can carry me. I will not 
rest day or night on the journey 
until once more I stand with you 
on this terrace, until once more I 
hold your hand in mine.” 

A nightingale burst into song on 
an orange-tree near by. Its plain- 
tive melody seemed to both a fit 
accompaniment to their love. 

“Thank you, Leslie,” she whis- 
pered. 
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He held her hand lightly in his, 


and looked at her. She was pass- 
ing fair in the pale moonlight ; her 
dress of soft tulle seemed like a 
filmy cloud—like the filmy clouds 
that passed before the moon ever 
and anon, as if soaring by on a 
journey. 

The minutes passed by slowly. 
Not one word they spoke. There 
was no need of words. Hearts can 
speak as surely and as deeply— 
ay, more deeply than lips. A 
phaeton with three horses harnessed 
abreast drove along the avenue from 
the stable, and drew up at the door 
of the house. 

Leslie’s hand closed faster on 
Pauline’s. The footman brought 
his luggage out, and piled it up 
behind. 

“ Everything is ready, sir,” said 
Ivan, as he handed him his soft 
travelling hat and light overcoat. 

“ Put my coat in the carriage ; I 
shall not need it.” 

Ivan went away. 

He held his hat in his left hand, 
with his right he clasped her trem- 
bling fingers. 

* Pauline,” he whispered. 

“Oh, Leslie, my own dear love,” 
and she threw her bare white arms 
round his neck and shoulders, and 
buried her face on his breast. He 
leaned over and kissed her brow 
and lips—again and again. 

Then gently he withdrew her 
arms from his neck, and led her to 
a long cane-chair. She threw 
herself down, burying her face in 
her hands and sobbing. 

Tears were in his eyes as he 
shook hands with the Count, and 
was kissed by him in return. 
Dmitresky had waited near the 
door; he would not disturb their 
farewell. 

The carriage drove away down 
the avenue into the moonlight. 
They could hear it for a long time, 
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the rumbling of its wheels on the 
gravel in the still night. Then all 
was silent. 

Dmitresky leaned over 
daughter and kissed her. 


his 
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“Come in, Pauline. The moon 
is setting, and it is chilly. Come 
in, my darling.” 

And they entered the house 
together. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Almost as far as the eye could 
reach stretched a plain, on which 
the southern sun was beating down 
with terrific force. Were it not 
that here and there was a little 
sprig of coarse grass, or an aloe or 
two reared their spiky leaves, one 
could have called it a desert. Far 
away in the distance was a range 
of sunburnt rocky hills. It was 
difficult to say how far off they 
were, for the hot sun rendered it 
impossible to judge distance, while 
-the heated air gave an appearance 
of unreality to everything, here and 
there forming mirage. 

There were no signs of life visible 
at first. An Arab might have seen 
the gazelle which were lying amongst 
some loose stones, but a European 
would never have been able to pick 
them out. 

The heat rose bewilderingly from 
the plains, and the sun streamed 
down. Even a solitary palm-tree, 
with a dried-up well at its foot, 
offered but little shade. It was 
scarcely even green ; the white sand 
had fixed itself into its leaves, giv- 
ing them an appearance of greyness. 

It is quite a mistake to search 
for colour in the desert. There is 
no colour there. The white glare 
of the sun turns everything black 
and white. The sand, the sky, are 
white. The trees, people, and 
beasts, if there are any, look black. 

Presently two specks issued from 
a gully in the bare rocky range of 
hills. At first it was impossible to 
say what they were. Soon one 
could recognise camels with figures 





on their back. -A little later, and 
one could see the figures were those 
of men. They halted. 

One raised himself on his camel- 
saddle and scanned the plain, then 
turning his camel slightly, made for 
the palm-tree, the other following. 

The two camels came on with 
drooping heads and necks and weary 
gait. The riders were so muffled 
in loose clothes that little was 
visible of either except their eyes. 

Over their backs were slung long- 
barrelled guns of native manufac- 
ture, while a scimitar hung at the 
side of each. 

The leader pulled up his camel 
about a hundred yards from the 
palm. 

“Bah!” he cried; “ by Allah, no 
water !” 

The other drew up to his side, 
and gazed too at the empty tank, 
with its bottom of hard - cracked 
yellow clay. 

“We must push on. Insh’allah ! 
we shall find water at the next 
well.” It was the other man who 
spoke this time, and from his accent 
it was plain he was not a native of 
this part of the country. 

“No, Al Hadj,” said the man who 
had spoken first; “we will rest 
here a bit. There is just shade 
enough for us to sit in, and when 
the weather cools we will proceed. 
When will sunset be?” 

‘‘Not for three hours or more 
yet; but we will rest awhile here. 
I still have some water in my 
bottle.” 

Both men spoke to their camels, 
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who at once lay down, grunting the 
while. 

They dismounted, and, hobbling 
the camels, unfastened the skin 
water- bottles from their saddles, 
and shook the sand from their 
clothes. 

“Come into the shade, Al Hadj.” 

They crept under what little 
shadow the palm-tree gave. 

Slowly one of the men unwound 
the bandage-like linen that half 
covered his face. He was very 
dark, almost brown, with a face 
marked with smallpox, and one eye 
blind. <A scraggy beard and mous- 
tache half covered the lower portion 
of his face. 

He wiped the sweat off his fore- 
head with his hands, and drank a 
little more from his bottle. 

Slowly the other man followed 
his example, uncovering his face. 

He was a contrast to his com- 
panion. It was easy enough to 
see that he was a city Arab, while 
his companion hailed from the 
plains. 

He would have been fair had 
not the sun tanned his face to a 
shade of light bronze. A small 
beard of brown hair covered his 
chin, a beard trimmed as the Arabs 
of the towns do. His eyes were 
blue, not uncommon amongst the 
city Arabs all over their country. 
His nose was fine and straight, his 
eyebrows and lashes dark. The 
dark man looked at his companion 
long and searchingly. 

“Great are the sons of the 
Prophet,” he said at last, “for 
many nations follow his teaching— 
nations of all colours and languages.” 

“God is great,” said the other, 
wearily. 

“ Ay, and there is no God but 
God, and Mohammed is the prophet 
of God.” 

“ Blessed be his name.” 

“Where is your country, Al 
Hadj?” 
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“Oh, I come from afar, from 
Cairo—far, far away from here.” 

‘¢ Are all men fair in your land?” 
asked the other. 

“No, not all; many are. 
mother was a Turk,” he added. 

‘‘ Ah, from Stamboul?” 

‘Yes, from Stamboul.” 

For an hour or so they did not 
speak. Once they moved, for the 
afternoon sun had changed the 
shadow of the palm. 

The fairer of the two, the Hadj, 
lay and watched the camels chewing 
with half-closed eyes. 

It was he spoke first. 

‘When shall we find Abdurrah- 
man’s camp?” he asked. 

‘“‘To-morrow morning, if we 
travel all night. It is only forty 
miles from here.” 

Neither spoke again until the 
sun, a burning orb of crimson, was 
setting, when the Arab of the 
plains touched the other, and 
said— 

‘“We must be off.” 

Wearily the Hadj turned round 
and rose to his feet. 

“Have you much water left in 
your bottle?” asked the dark Arab. 

“ No, not much.” 

“ Allah latif, we have far to go 
before we reach another well.” 

“Ts there sure to be water 
there?” 

“Yes, and to spare. 
dry.” 

The sun had set, and the after- 
glow lit up the plain with its lurid 
strange light, when they mounted 
their camels once more and set out. 

“ Abdurrahman is a great man 
about here?” asked the Hadj. 

“Yes, lately he has been a great 
man, since the infidels — God’s 
curse upon them !—have crept down 
south.” 

“ God burn their fathers !” added 
the Hadj. 

“Yes, now he is a great man. 
The Shah, wishing to keep him 
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friendly to Persia, has called him 
Khan ; and men say the Russians 
give him money.” 

“Ts it true?” 

“JT don’t know. We Arabs will 
do most things for money.” 

“Except dishonour our religion.” 

“There is no God but God, 
and Mohammed is the prophet of 
God.” 

Hour after hour they journeyed 
on. There was water in the next 
well, and the tired and thirsty 
camels drank. Then on they went 
again. The night was cool, and 
dew was falling. 

Sunrise came in time, and the 
heat began again. The cicadas 
chirruped in the rocks and sand. 
The gazelle sped over the plain, 
kicking up the dust behind them. 
The eagle soared, searching his 
prey. 

After the sun had been up some 
three hours they crossed a range 
of low hills. From the summit 
a welcome view met their eyes. 
There was Abdurrahman’s camp, 
pitched in a green valley in the 
shade of a clump of palm-trees. 
Through the middle of the valley 
flowed a stream of clear water, rip- 
pling over its pebbly course. On 
the hillside were women tending 
goats, while below wandered camels. 
The encampment consisted of per- 
haps a hundred tents in all—the 
low-pitched ghima of the Arabs— 
rich in colour. 

In the centre of the camp stood 
a large tent of European canvas, 
Round the tent was a wall of burnt 
clay about six feet in height, with 
a wooden door by which to enter 
the enclosure. On the summit of 
the centre pole of the tent was a 
gilt ball, and a short flagstaff with 
a red flag flying. 

The two men on their camels 
instinctively drew rein to gaze on 
the beautiful scene. Scarcely a 
sound issued from below except the 
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grinding of the stone hand corn- 
mills, the pipes of the shepherd 
boys and girls, and the music of the 
stream. Nota breath of wind stirred 
the palms, and the blue smoke of 
the Arab fires curled and twisted in 
shadowy blue columns into the 
sky. 

“‘ This is the camp of Abdurrah- 
man Khan,” said the darker of the 
two men. “ Let us descend.” 

When they reached the stream 
the Hadj dismounted, bathed his 
face and hands in the cool water, 
and threw off all the heavy over- 
clothes that the Arabs wear as a 
protection from the sun. He 
looked wonderfully handsome now, 
robed in a loose flowing garment of 
sea-green silk, open down the front 
where an under-dress of the palest 
salmon-hue showed, fastened by a 
sash of many colours. From the 
sack which contained his baggage 
on the camel he drew a new fez 
and snowy turban, which he put 
on his shaven head in place of the 
travel-stained one he had worn 
before. A pair of bright yellow 
slippers completed his change. 

“* My Cairo Hadj must be a rich 
man to wear clothes like that.” 

The other took no notice of this 
remark, but threw a long broad 
cloak over him, concealing his whole 
costume, and proceeded to the 
encampment. A crowd soon col- 
lected. Visitors were rare in this 
out-of-the-way spot on the Persian 
frontier, where no one lived but the 
wandering Arab border-tribes. 

“Peace be with you all — the 
peace of God! Is Abdurrahman in 
his tent ?” 

“To you, too, peace: Abdurrah- 
man is within. Who shall we tell 
him wishes to see him ?” 

“Tell him a Hadj from Cairo.” 

His camel knelt down and he dis- 
mounted, standing by the animal’s 
neck, as a couple of the men hur- 
ried within to inform Abdurrah- 
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man Khan of the arrival of the 
stranger. 

A minute later they reissued, 
bidding the Cairo Hadj to enter. 


Throwing back his cloak, he pass- 
ed into the tent of Abdurrahman 


Khan. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Two men were seated in an office. 
It is the same office as we have 
seen before, the room with the 
barred windows and the Persian 
carpet. 

The two men are the same also. 
At the desk sits the grey - headed 
man with the heavy brows, in his 
frock-coat with red button, and his 
loosely tied necktie. He has not 
altered in the least. 

The other man is the same too. 
He has altered but slightly. He 
still wears a short brown beard and 
moustache, and his hair still has 
the same tendency to curl. This 
time, however, his face is not bur- 
ied in his hands. He sits upright, 
waiting for the man at the desk to 
speak. He is writing busily. 

“In one moment, Danovitch,” 
he says, and continues writing. 
Presently he ceases, and throwing 
down his pen, sighs a sigh of re- 
lief. 

“Finished at last. Have you 
brought the rest of those proofs?” 

“No, sir, I have not.” 

“Dear me! that’s a pity. You 
could not get them, I suppose ?” 

“ Yes, I could have got them.” 

“ Then why on earth did you 
not bring them?” 

**T was not able.” 

“Very annoying,” murmured the 
other, “and I so nearly attaining 
what I have been working for 
these twenty-five years. However, 
I think we have enough here for 
my purpose.” He rose and un- 
locked his safe. “Let me see. 


Here are copious notes, some under- 
lined. Yes, this is our strongest 
point, perhaps—it is all strong, but 


this is convincing —ah, and very 
amusing too: 

“The tyrant is the bureau of 
the police. It is like Victor Hugo’s 
octopus,—it stretches out its long 
arms on sides and sucks the blood 
of the people,’—a neat phrase, very 
neat. And here is more underlined: 
‘To-night I could myself throw the 
bomb that would blow the bureau 
of the police into a thousand atoms, 
with him who wields the power 
there, to rid the people of espion- 
age and cruelty’—‘and him who 
wields power there,’—dear me! I 
suppose that’s myself: very shock- 
ing, are not they—these sentiments 
of murder? No! Assassination! I 
think if they blew me up I am 
sufficiently grand for my death to 
be an assassination—with a capital 
A, mind, Danovitch,”—and he 
showed his white teeth in a smile. 
“Yes, I fancy this, and—ah, let me 
see, here it is—a political novel 
that alone would send our dear old 
Count on a rather long journey.” 

The younger man said nothing. 
A minute later the elder continued, 
‘“*A pity you did not bring more 
proofs. However, you have done 
well, very well ; you will get a step 
up for this: I will see to it. And 
the old boy treated you well, did 
he? Made you at home, I suppose ? 
The sledge accident was splendidly 
managed. I could not have done it 
better myself, and I should have 
had a cold in my head next day, 
and that worries me so I should have 
been in a bad temper for a week, 
and the dear old fellow would not 
have asked me to stay with him.” 
The grey-headed man was evidently 
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excited ; he did not show it much, 
but his hands worked fretfully, 
tapping the table. The cuff of 
his right hand slid back and 
showed a white scar on his wrist 
—evidently a rapier wound. He 
pulled his cuff back quickly—the 
white cuff with the great black 
solitaires and silver coronets—as 
though he was ashamed of this 
mark. 

The young man had seen the 
scar, and the other’s eyes perceived 
it. 

“That was his mark,” he said, 
coolly to all outward appearance, 
but evidently in a state of great ex- 
citement. “‘ Yes, Dmitresky left that 
scar there, and a deeper one here ”— 
he laid his hand upon his heart— 
“which it has taken these twenty- 
five years to wipe out, but it is nearly 
done now, nearly finished. A week 
more or less does not matter. With 
these papers in my hands I am cer- 
tain of victory, of revenge—and 
he, gouty old man as he is, will 
trudge across the great plains this 
coming autumn. It is a long walk, 
Danovitch, but if I could I would 
make him walk it barefoot over and 
over again.” His eyes glowed be- 
neath the heavy brows with malig- 
nant hate. Suddenly he changed 
his expression, and said coolly— 

“ Have a cigarette?” 

“Thank you, sir,” and Danovitch 
took one from the silver box on the 
table. 

“Dear me! I have wasted five 
minutes and more,” said the man at 
the desk, “and five minutes of my 
time is valuable. Stay! you have 
not a light,” and he handed Dan- 
ovitch a lighted lucifer. 

“* Many thanks,” he said. 

“You have not brought the 
proofs? I am sorry for that. Then 
I suppose I can guess the object of 
your visit. Don’t be afraid. I 
will supply it. No doubt it is 
money you want?” 
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** No, it is not money.” 

* But you will receive money 
for your work—for your success ?” 

* No, I will receive no money.” 

He looked surprised, but only for 
a moment, and then took to paring 
his nails, just as he had done at 
their first interview. 

“You are a strange young man. 
If it is not money you want, why 
on earth have you come here ?” 

Danovitch spoke slowly. 

*“T have come for those papers 
back.” 

“What papers ?” 

“Count Dmitresky’s papers.” 

“Come to ask for Count Dmit- 
resky’s papers back?” he asked, 
stupefied. 

“No,” said Danovitch, “not to 
ask for them back, to demand them 
back.” 

The other smiled sweetly. 

‘Really, my dear young friend, 
you are incomprehensible—or mad ; 
let us say the former, it sounds 
better.” 

“Tf I am incomprehensible, I 
will soon make myself understood.” 
Danovitch rose slowly and walked 
to the desk. “I want all those 
papers back.” 

“ Really? Indeed?” said the 
other mockingly, as he laid them 
in a drawer and turned the key. 
‘*There is nothing I would not do 
for you, my young friend, but I 
fear this I must refuse.” 

“You will not refuse.” 

“ Dear me! this is most interest- 
ing. I wish Tolstoi were here; 
he’d make a capital story of it.” 

“T ask you again, said Dano- 
vitch quietly, “will you give me 
the papers back ?” 

“Mr Danovitch, I will not.” 
He rang his bell. It was answered 
by the clerk. “Is any one waiting 
to see me?” he asked. 

“Yes, sir; Abdurrahman Khan 
is here.” For a moment those nar- 
row eyes of his sought Danovitch’s 
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face, but nothing was to be read 
there. 

* Show him in.” 

*T will leave you now,” said 
Danovitch, “but I will wait. 
Perhaps you may like to see me 
later.” 

The other only bowed, and 
Danovitch passed out as Abdurrah- 
man came in. 

“ Welcome, Abdurrahman!” said 
the Russian, speaking in Arabic. 

The Arab entered, left his 
slippers at the door, and bowed 
slowly and gracefully. The Rus- 
sian rang his bell- and ordered 
coffee, while he himself motioned 
the Arab to be seated. As before, 
Abdurrahman tucked his legs under 
him, drew a small jewelled chibouk 
from under his loose clothes, and 
commenced smoking. 

The Russian knew the Arab 
character too well to commence 
business at once, and he knew 
their love for flattery. ‘That is 
an exquisite pipe you have there,” 
he said. 

Abdurrahman drew the amber 
mouthpiece slowly from his lips 
and cast his eyes over the gold 
and jewelled stem. 

“Yes,” he said, “it is a master- 
piece. It is partly because of that 
pipe that I am here.” 

“ Indeed !” said the other, fairly 
astonished, though he was careful 
not to show it. The Arab took a 
whiff or two at his pipe, blowing 
little rings of smoke from his 
mouth. 

The coffee arrived. Abdurrah- 
man looked at the Russian and 
smiled, then turned to the servant, 
and said in Arabic, “‘ Bring another 
cup—an empty one.” 

The man at the desk translated. 

Until the third cup had arrived, 
and the servant had left, neither 
spoke: then the Arab lifted one of 
the full cups from the chased gold 
saucer, and poured half its contents 
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"into the new cup ; this he did with 


the other several times, until at 
last two cups remained full, but 
with the ingredients mixed. 

The Russian did not know 
whether to laugh or to be annoyed. 
He laughed. 

* Russia is a splendid country,” 
said the Arab, “a vast empire, but 
their coffee is not always good. I 
like it mixed.” The Russian drank 
his, and the Arab, smiling, followed 
his example. 

“You bring me news, Abdurrah- 
man? How goes it on the fron- 
tier?” 

“Our friends—my friends—are 
stronger than ever.” 

“That’s well. But say what 
brings you here to St Petersburg, 
and tell me the story of your 
pi 9 

“It is too long, and not worth 
telling. I have come to St Peters- 
burg to ask for something.” 

“To ask for something ?” 

‘Yes, and to fetch something.” 

The Russian walked to his safe 
and pulled out a roll of notes. 

“How much do you want?” 

“Tt is not money I want.” 

The words struck him curiously 
—the same words as Danovitch 
had used a little before. 

The Arab put a pinch of fresh 
tobacco in his pipe, lit it, and sat 
with half-closed eyes slowly in- 
haling the smoke, and breathing 
it out again in tiny rings. 

“Tt is not money you want?” 

“Can you make rings of smoke 
with your lips?” asked the Arab. 
“I only learned yesterday. <A 
friend of yours taught me ; but see, 
I do it to perfection already,”—and 
half-a-dozen little rings issued from 
the Arab’s lips. 

“A friend of mine taught you?” 

“Yes; a friend of yours. His 
name is Danovitch.” 

“ Danovitch !” 

“Yes ; a charming fellow. You 
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remember the Englishman we—sent 
away on the frontier? We thought 
he wasaspy. He could not play the 
Arab as your friend Danovitch can. 
Though I had seen him here before 
at our last interview, I did not 
discover he was an infidel in dis- 
guise for an hour or two—when he 
aid me a visit.” 

“ When he paid you a visit?” 

“Yes; you should get him to go 
to one of your balls as a Cairo Hadj. 
He plays the part to perfection.” 

“He speaks the language ?” 

“ Like a native.” 

The Russian saw it all then. 
Danovitch had understood their 
conversation before; he was going 
to threaten him; still there were 
no proofs. The bribe of the pipe! 
Yes; it was all clear now. 

“Well, if it is not money you 
want, what is it?” 

“T want— Allah, my pipe is out. 
Will you oblige me with a match? 


Do you know in my country matches 


cost more than candles, The heat 
seems to affect them, and they do 
not strike. A man could make a 
fortune if he brought matches to 
Persia that would be sure to light.” 

“ Tell me, Abdurrahman, what it 
is you want?” asked the other 
impatiently. The Arab lit his pipe, 
and puffed it for a moment in 
silence. 

“T want—Allah latif, my pipe 
does not draw. Your Russian 
tobacco does not do for these pipes. 
I wish I had brought more with me. 
You asked me something?” 

“Yes; I asked you what you are 
here for?” 

“T have come to fetch the papers 
—all the papers that Danovitch 
sent you on behalf of a Count with 
some name I cannot pronounce.” 

“Then you have come in vain. 
You shall not have them.” 

“Can I buy Turkish — real 
Turkish — tobacco in St Peters- 
burg ?” 
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“T don’t know.” 

They sat in silence for some 
minutes. The Russian was pre- 
tending to write. Abdurrahman 
watched him with interest. 

“You write very fast,” he said ; 
‘much faster than I write Arabic— 
but it is clear writing. Alas! I 
cannot read your sloping letters, 
all joined together, but I can see 
it is very clear.” 

He held up a little slip of paper 
before him. 

“My writing?” 

“Yes ; would you like to see it? 
Come and look.” 

The Russian walked round and 
leaned over the Arab’s chair. 

For a moment he turned deadly 
pale; the next, with a burst of 
laughter, he snatched away the 
paper and tore it into a hundred 
pieces. 

The Arab smiled, and put his 
hand into his sash and brought out 
another slip precisely similar. 

The Russian cursed. 

“You would like to tear this 
one up too? You are welcome. 
I have any amount. These are 
oniy copies. The original I have 
not here. Would you mind ringing 
your bell for Danovitch ?” 

A wicked smile spread over the 
man’s face as mechanically he 
touched his bell. 

Danovitch entered. 

“Would you read this?” said 
Abdurrahman; “unfortunately I 
cannot read Russian.” 

Danovitch took the slip and 
read— 

“To Abdurrahman Khan, ten 
thousand roubles for removing an 
Englishman, suspected of being a 
spy, on the Russo-Persian frontier. 
November 20, 188-.” 

“The note I lost,” hoarsely 
whispered the Russian. Then he 
sprang to his feet, hastily walked 
across the room, and turned the key 
in the door. “ Fools!” he cried— 
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“fools! I have you yet. I have 
only to order my men, and you will 
disappear — never to be heard of 
again. We can do these things in 
Russia!” There was a ring of 
proud victory in his voice. 

The Arab rose slowly from his 
seat, stretched himself, and yawned, 
then folded his jewelled pipe care- 
fully away in a silk handkerchief, 
and, as if not satisfied, unrolled it 
again, and once more wrapped it up. 

The Russian glared from the 
door. Then Abdurrahman drew 
out his watch, held it to his ear to 
see if it was going, and looked at 
the time. 

“‘T think you had better give me 
those papers at once,” he said, with 
his soft musical voice. “It is a 
quarter to five now, and the British 
Ambassador is expecting me at the 
Embassy at five, and I should not 
like to keep him waiting.” 

“The British Ambassador!” 
hissed the Russian. “ What do 
you want with him?” 

** You have not heard,” responded 
the Arab. “ Why, I thought you 
Russian police knew everything. 
I have taken British protection for 
myself and my tribe. I am a 
British subject, so I must not keep 
my ambassador waiting — infidel 
though he is.” 

The Russian walked to his table, 
unlocked the drawer, and handed 
Danovitch the papers. “See if 
they are all there, Danovitch,” said 
the Arab. “ Russians sometimes 
make little mistakes, and a man so 
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overburdened with work as our 
friend here might by mishap have 
mislaid some.” 

The Russian had sunk back, 
sullen and pale, into his chair at 
the desk. The Arab approached 
him, and laid his hand on his 
shoulder. 

“‘ Good-bye, my dear friend,” he 
said, “good-bye. If you hear of 
any place where they sell Turkish 
tobacco in St Petersburg, you might 
let me know. A note to the British 
Embassy will always find me.” 

The other did not answer. 

“They are all here,” said Dano- 
vitch. “There, let us go.” The 
two men walked towards the door 
and unlocked it. Without a word 
they passed out. 

On the threshold Abdurrahman 
turned, and, holding the door open, 
murmured, “You will not forget 
about the Turkish tobacco. Your 
Russian stuff does not do well for 
my jewelled pipe. If the English 
grew tobacco, I would smoke that. 
The Russian weed makes me sick 
sometimes. Adieu, and peace be 
with you!” 


Leslie Smith’s work with his 
publisher kept him three months 
away. He never wrote once all 
that time, and the letters sent to 
London were returned. He had 
forgottem to call for them, he said. 
They forgave his not writing when 
they saw him back once more. A 
month later Pauline and he were 
married. 
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A WINTER STATION. 


EveEN in these days of general 
disillusionment, there is always 
felt to be something peculiarly 
enviable about the lot of the man 
who—not being an absolute in- 
valid—has been ordered by his 
medical adviser to spend a winter 
abroad. Though the patient him- 
self may, with loud and bitter 
cursing, call down every conceiv- 
able form of ill upon the head of 
the tyrant who sends him from 
his comfortable home and his 
regular occupations to bore him- 
self to death in a stuffy hotel 
abroad, yet will not his friends 
believe him ; it is affectation, they 
say, nay, it is the very wanton- 
ness of triumph because he is 
undeservedly blessed above his 
fellows. And, indeed, there is 


something in this reasoning, when 
all that is meant by wintering 
abroad is to exchange the fog, 
rain, and cold of England for the 
cheerful and sunny shores of the 
Mediterranean, or the still more 
delightful warmth and laziness of 


Egypt or Algiers. But it is 
another matter with those who 
are consigned to some gruesome 
place of retirement in what the 
doctors are pleased to call “high 
latitudes” —a phrase which the 
horrified patient at first supposes 
to indicate the Arctic circle. Not 
that the present writer, at least, 
was much reassured when his real 
destination was explained to him. 
High up among the snowy wil- 
dernesses of the Alps, in a narrow 
trough-like valley, shut in on all 
sides by rocky heights, barren of 
every vegetation but dark pine- 
forests which only add to the 
general gloom, lies the small and 
ancient town of Davos - Platz,— 
once the scene of much history- 
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making, with about the usual 
amount of attending bloodshed,— 
now designated by the (medical) 
fashion of the hour as the place of 
universal cure for people whose 
lungs are affected. It is a formid- 
able pilgrimage, truly ; for in days 
gone by, armies have striven to 
scale those difficult heights, and 
striven in vain. But the pilgrim 
who is daring enough to seek 
health there, may very reasonably 
expect to find it. 

There are some circumstances 
which make the pilgrimage less 
toilsome in our days. For in- 
stance, it would be vain to deny 
that the whole journey can be ac- 
complished by railway. Still, I 
am not sure that there is not a 
greater sense of exile at the ter- 
minus of the kind of pioneer 
mountain-railway known in such 
parts than in places which no rail- 
way has yet approached. We feel 
that nature emphatically says to 
civilisation, “Thus far shalt thou 
go and no farther.” No doubt, 
the mere fact of there being a 
ferry-boat across the Styx made 
Hades seem yet more dismal when 
the boat had gone back to the 
other side. It is usual, therefore, 
to soothe the traveller beforehand 
with flattering promises, which, if 
they be not strictly true, will at 
most but betray him to his own 
good. An exact description of 
the locality would Le too much 
for him ; you do not, for instance, 
tell him that at Davos people 
skate in flannels and straw hats, 
because he would not believe that, 
though it is true; but you may 
encourage him by other more 
credible but less accurate state- 
ments, as that the sun shines there 
for ever, that it never rains, that 
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you do not feel the cold, de. 
To him who still proves recalci- 
trant there is a stronger argument 
on the score of health. “On the 
Riviera,” says the experienced 
physician, “you won’t get worse ; 
in the Davoserthal you will get 
better.” To this argument the 
searcher after health must needs 
yield, or avow himself a humbug. 
There is much to cheer him on 
the way; for the journey after 
Ziirich, when he begins to feel 
that he is approaching his destina- 
tion, is a beautiful one. There 
are few scenes in Switzerland 
equal to that presented by the 
lovely Walensee, with the grand 
rugged cliffs that look down on its 
quiet waters, the queer little prim- 
itive villages dotted about the 
green alps above, and the general 
aspect of peace and remoteness 
from the world which character- 
ises it. Further comes the pleas- 


ant valley of the Rhine, and the 
opening of that grand avenue 
which the river follows between 
the mountains of the Vorarlberg 
and of St Gall down to the Lake 


of Constance. The first moment 
of apprehension comes when the 
traveller is turned adrift from the 
main line at a mere wayside sta- 
tion, where, after partaking of 
refreshments in a hotel that has 
much the look of a frontier out- 
post, he enters the little mountain- 
railway with a gloomy feeling 
that he is leaving civilisation 
behind him. The train hastens 
to plunge into the heart of the 
mountains, and as it winds its 
slow way up a secluded valley, 
he feels his heart sink lower still. 
The demeanour of the railway 
officials becomes less formal and 
more independent as they pene- 
trate farther into these mountain 
fastnesses, till the last village of 
the Priittigau is past and the last 
check on the lawless nature of 
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these wild hillmen removed. The 
traveller, by this time, is com- 
pletely cowed ; he dares no longer 
remonstrate against an unauthor- 
ised halt of ten minutes when the 
guard has business at the local 
post-office, or the engine-driver 
wishes to call on his mother-in- 
law. Still, as in the adventure of 
the Butcher and the Beaver, 


‘*The valley grows narrower and nar- 
rower still, 

And the evening grows colder and 
colder,” 


and soon all that can be made out 
of the scenery is a confused mass 
of snow and rocks and pine-woods. 
There is no great change for the 
better when the top of the ridge 
is reached which separates the 
Davoserthal from the outer world ; 
and a yet colder tinge is given to 
the view by the dark waters of 
the little lake, as yet unfrozen, 
and the snowy waste beyond. As 
the traveller approaches the Platz 
itself, the scene assumes such an 
aspect of weird desolation that he 
feels as one lost to the world for 
ever. The wildest legends of 
Arctic travel recur to his horrified 
mind, and he watches with anxiety 
for any symptom of the develop- 
ment of cannibalistic tendencies 
on the part of his fellow-passengers. 
It requires all the prosaic comfort 
of a hotel which is exactly like 
every other hotel, to restore him 
to comparative confidence. 

The aspect of the same scene 
next morning will be—the case 
of snowstorms only excepted— 
reassuring, and even perhaps a 
little disappointing. The land of 
promise which we have attained is 
a narrow valley, some ten miles in 
length, and perhaps half a mile 
broad at Davos-Platz, closed up at 
the southern end by a very wall of 
mountains, through which it seems 
almost impossible for the little 
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stream, which is obstinately head- 
ing that way, to find a passage. 
Around and behind us, a barrier 
of little rocky hills fences us in, 
and even conceals from our view 
the little lake which forms the one 
beauty of the Davoserthal. As an 
exhibition of scenery, the valley is 
sadly commonplace. In the sum- 
mer it probably derives a certain 
beauty from richness of colouring : 
except in England, there is no 
green like the green of Swiss grass, 
and wild flowers are plentiful. 
But in winter there is nothing on 
all sides but snow and pine-woods, 
and then more snow, and some 
patches of bare rock and yet more 
snow. Very few landscapes will 
stand this universal covering of 
snow ; unless there are very salient 
natural features or a great expanse 
of country to be seen, the chief 
impression left on the mind is that 
of monotony. In England, it is 


true, we are apt to think otherwise, 
because a really snow - covered 
landscape is a rarity with us, and 
does not last more than a week or 
two at most ; a month’s residence 
at Davos would probably cure our 


greatest enthusiast. The only 
relief to the general monotony of 
the scene is found in the bold 
outline of the mountain-wall to 
the south; but even this only 
arouses a discontented idea of the 
much finer scenery which would 
present itself if we could get out 
of the trough which is to be our 
prison for the winter. But repin- 
ing at our lot is contrary to the 
doctor’s orders. 

The little town of Davos itself 
is insignificant enough, and in the 
days before it became a health 
resort, must have been much 
smaller, a mere Alpine village. 
Yet in its time it has been a 
place of some importance, and its 
Landammann was once a greater 
personage than the Bishop of Chur 
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himself is accounted in this level- 
ling age. Davos was then ruler 
over ten cities, like the faithful 
servant in the Bible, and the 
confederacy which it headed 
treated on equal terms with the 
two other great leagues which 
governed the country now known 
as the Granbiinden. The parlia- 
ment of the leagues met in its 
Rathhaus, and courts of justice 
were held and criminals executed 
in the market-place outside. But 
these palmy days have long gone 
by, though they are still fondly 
held in memory by the peasantry. 
I believe that few houses belong- 
ing to the native population would 
be found without a volume of the 
chronicles of Guler or Sprecher, and 
the people are generally very well 
versed in their national and family 
history. The pride of blood is 
kept up among them to a remark- 
able degree, though it rarely be- 
comes known to strangers. The 
disdainful foreigner who looks 
down upon the rough rustic in- 
habitants of the remote valleys to 
which he condescends to bring 
prosperity by his visits, might 
learn to his astonishment, were he 
to make inquiries, that the cabman 
who drove him was the undoubted 
representative of one of the oldest 
families of southern Germany, that 
his bootmaker was a free count 
of the empire, or that the chief 
magistrate of the district and the 
chimneysweep were the rival claim- 
ants of a French marquisate granted 
by Louis XIV. Such things often 
may be. There is a Russian story 
of a very numerous noble house, 
every member of which had a right 
to the title of prince. A grandee 
of this family, on his travels in 
Russia, felt aggrieved at the man- 
ner in which he was treated by 
a ferryman who was taking his 
equipages across a river, and 
thought it necessary to declare his 
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rank. “Do you know, fellow,” 
said he, “that I am a Prince 
G——?” “What of that?” said 
the ferryman, roughly, “so am I.” 
Such an episode might well happen 
in some parts of Switzerland, 
except that the grandee and the 
ferryman would be aware of their 
relationship, and in all probability 
personally acquainted. 
Davos-Platz, as it now stands, 
consists of one street, formed by 
houses lining the main road of the 
valley, and a certain number of 
out-settlements above and below it, 
approached by more or less precipi- 
tous by-ways. Perhaps in summer 
these may be fairly passable ; in 
winter, locomotion is impeded by 
the sports of the guileless youth of 
the valley, who skate along the 
main road and toboggan down the 
by-streets in a manner alarming to 
the timid visitor. The perils of his 


walks abroad are further enhanced 
by the eccentric conduct of the 


heavy sleighs on which the peas- 
ants bring in loads of wood or 
hay, or great blocks of ice from the 
lake. These are comparatively 
harmless while still laden, when 
they merely form an obstruction 
to vehicular traffic. The foot- 
passenger must take especial care 
of those which are returning empty, 
especially if the driver, in a merry 
mood, elects to drive along the 
footpath, as in a free country he 
has a perfect right todo. Do not 
the equitable laws under which he 
lives ordain that whosoever is 
foolish enough to let himself be 
run over shall, if he recover from 
his injuries, be thereafter punished 
for getting in the way? The 
stranger should therefore be wary, 
and not be in the way with his 
adversary at all if he can help it ; 
it is a less dangerous and less ex- 
pensive course than trying to agree 
with him afterwards. For the 
rest, Davos-Platz differs little from 
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other health resorts; it has the 
same shops, the same hotels, and 
the same migratory population who 
belong to no country in particular, 
but to all hotel-bearing nations 
alike. The houses are tall un- 
sightly buildings of white or yellow 
stone, whose colour forms no relief 
to the dreary background of snow, 
and on dull days contributes to 
give to the whole landscape some- 
thing of the effect of a bad photo- 
graph. The absence of the pic- 
turesque wooden chdlet bears sad 
testimony to the fact that Davos 
has seceded from its ancient na- 
tionality to enrol itself in that vast 
international community whose 
great object in life is to prey upon 
the tourist and the stranger who is 
within its gates. The peasantry 
around may cling to their old tra- 
ditions ; Glaris is Swiss, Frauen- 
kirch is Swiss, Diirrenboden is 
Swiss, even in the little group of 
old houses which clusters round 
the Rathhaus and the old church 
of St Johann there may live some- 
thing of the wonted fires, but the 
present town belongs to the new 
country of Hotel-land, which scorns 
all such obsolete prejudices. 

There are, it is true, distinctions 
of nationality at Davos-Platz, but 
these are foreign. There is, for 
instance, an English quarter where 
everything is English. The hotels 
are described as “possessing every 
English comfort,” with a little ad- 
ditional note of recommendation 
for the proprietor: “Mr Schmidt 
has passed several years in Eng- 
land ;” or, still better, ‘“‘Mrs Schmidt 
is an Englishwoman!” The hotel 
servants speak English better than 
any other language,—their own 
they have, of course, long forgotten, 
as is the first duty of every good 
hotel servant, subject to the neces- 
sity of reacquiring a smattering 
with the aid of Ollendorff, if their 
compatriots be a travelling people, 
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—and the ear of the wandering 
Briton may rejoice from morning 
till night in the tuneful accents of 
Cockaigne, occasionally varied by 
the argute tones of Nu’ York City. 
To keep up yet further the illusion 
that the traveller has but found 
another home abroad, well-mean- 
ing landlords have conceived the 
monstrosity which is known as an 
“English table.” The tourist is 
no longer supposed to satisfy his 
hunger with masses of rosbif, saig- 
nant ‘as you like it, you others,” 
and washed down with péle éle or 
porterbier. The ‘English cook- 
ery” of the present day offers a 
kind of combination of the nursery 
dinner of one’s infancy and the 
farmer’s ordinary of a country 
market-town. The staple items 
of the menu will be Irish stew, 
beef-steak and kidney - pudding, 
boiled mutton and caper-sauce, or 
—for a treat—pork-chops, with 


rice-pudding and such simple deli- 
cacies to close the healthful pro- 


gramme. The British traveller 
cannot but feel touched and grati- 
fied at the provision thus made to 
gratify his simple tastes. : 

It goes without saying that 
there is also a German quarter, 
where all is German, and there is in 
addition a special Dutch quarter ; 
for the subjects of her gracious 
Majesty Wilhelmina I. — whom 
heaven preserve—do, for some 
reason or other, particularly affect 
these parts. A more cosmopol- 
itan element is supplied by the 
Kurhaus, an immense establish- 
ment, surrounded by villa dépend- 
ances communicating with the 
main building by subterranean 
passages more bewildering than 
the corkscrew tunnels of the St 
Gothard railway. Here alone is 
found a congregation of travellers 
from all parts—from France, Italy, 
and Spain, Hungary and Russia ; 
and though the contingents from 
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these nationalities appear but as a 
few thin coatings spread over a 
solid German basis, yet there is a 
kind of prestige acquired by their 
presence, which perhaps justifies the 
assumption of the singular title of 
Kurhaus, where no kur exists but 
in the outside air, which is common 
to all. 

The visitors are naturally sup- 
posed to be more or less invalids. 
But, as a point of fact, invalids are 
decidedly in the minority, while 
those who are really seriously ill 
form only a very small proportion 
of the society. A considerable 
robust element is supplied by the 
friends and relations who come out 
in charge of the sick. These and 
the robuster invalids themselves 
have naturally started a variety of 
amusements in order to make life 
in the Davoserthal almost endur- 
able, and with such success that 
there is now a large proportion of 
absolutely and inexcusably robust 
persons who come to Davos solely 
for the sake of the amusements 
aforesaid. To me it has always 
been a wonder, considering the 
vast extent of the monde ov lon 
sennuie & force de s’amuser, that 
any one should find any attractions 
that could sufficiently repay a 
month’s sojourn among those in- 
hospitable heights; but fortunately 
a wise Providence has ordained 
that we do not all desire the same 
things. I have even known a man 
—who was quite as sane as the 
general run of people in other 
things—voluntarily subject him- 
self to all the horrors of a sea 
voyage when there was not the 
slightest necessity for it. For a 
man without occupation, who has 
no prospect of shooting, there may 
be worse places to spend a part of 
the winter in than Davos. There 
is skating—such skating as can 
rarely be had at home—and to- 
bogganing, which is not a pastime 
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that can be indulged in at every 
street corner; and what more can 
be required? As Artemus Ward 
found sufficient variety in the 
prison diet of bacon and cabbage, 
because when he didn’t hunger 
after bacon he could help himself 
to the cabbage, so he that seeks 
after pastimes should account him- 
self blessed indeed when he finds 
two ready to his hand. Whereby 
the number of visitors is multi- 
plied, and the hotel-keepers make 
fortunes, which is no doubt a 
highly desirable consummation. 
Still the invalids, in however small 
a minority, are the first comers, 
and are in some sort the founders of 
the feast, and should as such be 
treated with the greater honour ; 
for even to-day, without their 
presence, the glories of Davos 
would probably collapse, even as 
the sun would practically cease 
to shine upon Monaco were the 
Casino once removed. 

The life of the invalid at Davos 
is a simple one; he is sequestered 
from all the misleading influences 
of personal inclination or caprice. 
Here he eats, drinks, sleeps, moves 
and lives, entirely by ordinance of 
medicine. The will of the doctor 
is law, and his influence over- 
shadows the whole community. I 
have even known cases where 
timid patients, who were afraid of 
attacking their landlords person- 
ally, have carried such complaints 
as they had to make concerning 
accommodation, food, &c., to the 
doctor instead ; and one word from 
that terrible potentate has always 
sufficed to reduce the most recal- 
citrant hotel-keeper to a state of 
abject submission. To his patients 
the good physician is naturally a 
still greater object of terror. Still, 
laws were made to be broken, and 
I will not say there are no refrac- 
tory invalids, only that their trans- 
gressions against the medical rule 
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are committed with fear and 
trembling. There are some light- 
hearted sinners who rush at first 
into the wildest extremes of dis- 
obedience,—who go out to dances, 
and sit late at cards, and behave 
themselves generally in a manner 
worthy of the beasts that perish ; 
but not for long. Experience too 
soon proves that the vigilance of 
the doctor is not to be evaded; 
and the hunted felon lives in com- 
parative ease and peace of mind 
when contrasted with the erring 
invalid, who—though safely en- 
sconced at the farthest corner of 
the supper-table or buried in the 
remotest recesses of the secluded 
smoking - room—sees continually 
before him a large and well-known 
figure, and hears a deep grave 
voice repeating in too familiar ac- 
cents the awful words, “ Why are 
you not in bed?” 

The advantages which invalids 
seek for in the valley of Davos 
are chiefly sunshine, freedom from 
damp, and the peculiar dry rare- 
fied atmosphere which is found at 
such a great elevation. The sun- 
shine of course is not constant, 
for there are variations of weather 
in the Davoserthal as elsewhere ; 
but it shines very often through 
the worst winter, and it brings its 
own heat with it when the earth 
is bound with the bitterest frost 
known since the glacial period. 
The cold is occasionally very 
severe—last winter as many as 
60° of frost (Fahrenheit) were 
registered—and in every season 
the temperature is at times very 
low. But it is undoubtedly the 
case that the cold is not felt in 
the Davoserthal as it is else- 
where. Why this may be, scien- 
tific authorities will perhaps ex- 
plain; I can only testify to the 
fact. I have slept with a window 
partly open all night, when the 
thermometer outside the window 
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—on a wooden window-sill form- 
ing part of the framework, on the 
fifth storey from the ground—regis- 
tered 12° below zero, or 44° below 
freezing-point, and felt no incon- 
venience from the cold. In the 
daytime the air—the fond de lair 
—may be bitterly cold; but even 
if there is no sun, there is not the 
intense chill that we experience in 
England at a much higher tem- 
perature, unless on very excep- 
tional occasions—among which 
one must certainly include some 
days of the past very exceptional 
season. Rain during the winter 
months is almost unknown — as 
great a rarity from November to 
March as snow in Algiers. Snow, 
on the other hand, does fall pretty 
frequently with a vigour and per- 
sistency worthy of a better cause ; 
but there are many worse things 
than a snowstorm in the Davoser- 
thal. For one thing, the snow 
does not thaw as it falls, and can 
be dusted or brushed off one’s coat 
almost like dust. There are often 
as many patients taking their con- 
stitutionals in a heavy snowstorm 
as one would see out of doors in 
any but the very finest weather. 
The snowstorms, however, are oc- 
casionally accompanied by strong 
and bitterly cold winds, and then 
the weather cannot be described 
as desirable. 

There are, of course, many 
degrees of sickness and health 
among the invalids. At Davos, 
as in other such places, we know 
that there always exists a dis- 
mal background of very serious 
cases, of which little is known to 
the outside world, partly because 
the greatest sufferers are generally 
confined to their own rooms, and 
partly from a universal conspiracy 
of silence on the subject, with the 
object of guarding other invalids 
from depressing influences. The 
visible population consists chiefly 


of those whose lungs are only 
slightly affected, as well as a con- 
siderable number of persons who, 
like the White Lady of Avenel, 
are 


*¢ Neither ill nor well, 
Neither of heaven nor 

But the rest of the quotation is 
irrelevant. Even among these 
there are various gradations of 
health and sickness. The air of 
Davos is a very strong remedy, 
and cannot always be admin- 
istered in large doses. Conse- 
quently there are some who can 
only be allowed to sit out all day 
long on the balcony, or to take 
a few minutes’ walk in the very 
finest weather. For these, whose 
interest in the affairs of this world 
begins and ends with the warmth 
of the sun, Davos is a place 
of considerable attractions. The 
slightly robuster invalid is often 
tempted to envy them as he passes 
the groups sitting out together on 
the great common balcony of the 
hotel, with no business in life but 
just to keep warm and amuse 
themselves gently, for cheerful- 
ness is a necessary factor in the 
health-restoring process. He, poor 
victim, has to follow the path of 
stern duty, as exemplified by the 
highroad, which he must daily 
perambulate for a certain number 
of hours by the. clock. He may 
not turn to the right, for that 
would be uphill, nor to the left, 
for that would be down, and he is 
bound to keep on the level. His 
only hope is, that in time, by dint 
of perseverance on his treadmill 
and the improved health which 
should be the reward of persever- 
ance, he may be admitted to the 
privileges of the uphill cure ; ani- 
mated by which expectation he 
sturdily finishes his task, re-enters 
with joy the hotel, which, uninter- 
esting as it may be, is at least 
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infinitely preferable to the dreary 
highroad, and swallows a huge 
glass of milk with the air of one 
who almost expects some day to 
persuade himself into liking it. 
The uphill cure is a mysterious 
but potent remedy, suitable only 
for those who are fairly advanced 
on the road to recovery. It 
should be premised that one 
principal advantage of the Davos- 
erthal is, that to fill one’s lungs 
with this thin rarefied air, one is 
compelled to take in a greater 
quantity than would be sufficient 
at a lower altitude, and therefore 
to take deeper respirations, with 
the result of exercising and ex- 
panding the lungs to a greater ex- 
tent—a process which is, of course, 
intensified when going uphill. 
These same qualities are often very 
disagreeable at first, producing a 
kind of choking sensation with the 
new-comer whenever he goes out, 


and causing him to become very 


easily exhausted. The dry cold 
air is also in many cases very 
irritating to the throat, however 
beneficial it may prove to the 
lungs. But to return to the up- 
hill cure. The highroad is now 
exchanged for a more or less pic- 
turesque hill-path leading chiefly 
through pine-woods, and dotted 
with mysterious green posts bear- 
ing cabalistic inscriptions, such as 
Al, A2, D4, &c. These mark the 
stations of the pilgrimage. For 
the first week the patient’s energies 
must not be strained beyond the 
height of Al; then for a season 
the limit is extended to A2, then 
to A3, and so on till the summit is 
reached at A7. Now a new 
system comes into force ; the point 
which has taken 2 hours to reach 
at a very slow pace, must next day 
be done in 1 hour 55 minutes, 
then in 1 hour 50 minutes, and so 
on till the journey is accomplished 
in 1 hour. There can be no doubt 
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that those who are strong enough 
to adopt this cure, profit greatly by 
the gradual process of taxing the 
respiratory organs to their fullest 
extent—“lung gymnastics,” as it is 
called by the able English physician 
of an adjacent Alpine valley. 
Speaking of remedies, it would 
be impossible not to mention the 
great discovery of Dr Koch, 
though there is no space to discuss 
it properly here. Davos-Platz was 
naturally one of the places where 
the most interest was taken in the 
remedy, and each of the resident 
doctors in turn made a pilgrimage 
to Berlin to examine into the 
question. All returned with a 
great idea of the discovery, though 
in some cases with their original 
notions a little sobered down. It 
was not to sweep all kinds of con- 
sumption off the face of the earth 
at once ; it would not suit every 
case; the idea had not even 
reached its full development, and 
the remedy was distinctly sus- 
ceptible of improvement; but all 
agreed that it was worth trying at 
once, and I believe every single 
doctor—there are some sixteen, of 
various nationalities, at Davos— 
began forthwith to inoculate, and 
recommend inoculation to such of 
his patients as it was likely to 
suit. I think it may also be said 
that the result was generally 
favourable, at least according to 
the account given by the doctors 
themselves. All that an ignorant 
layman can do is to enumerate the 
results which came under his own 
observation, though it may be said 
that the real ultimate issue can 
hardly be known yet. The cases of 
which I had any particular know- 
ledge, through personal acquaint- 
ance with the patients, were eight 
in number ; of whom six showed 
decided improvement in a short 
time, and continued to maintain 
it, the alteration (for the better) in 
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the appearance of one or two being 
extraordinary. The seventh case 
is hardly a fair one to cite. Dr 
Koch’s remedy was here only used 
at the patient’s urgent request and 
contrary to the doctor’s own desire, 
as the former was, in his opinion, 
hardly strong enough to stand it, 
being one of the small number of 
invalids who had grown worse in- 
stead of better in the air of the 
mountains. The amount injected 
was never more than 2} milli- 

mmes, and in all probability 
had hardly any result whatever ; 
but the patient undoubtedly did 
get worse, and after some time 
became seriously ill, though appa- 
rently from quite separate causes. 
In the eighth case the remedy not 
only failed to do good, but did 
absolute harm, the patient being 
so seriously affected as practically 
to lose all the decided improve- 
ment he had made since his arrival 
at Davos. 

It is difficult, unless one is to 
the manner born, to spend one’s 
whole existence in thinking of 
one’s health only. So that certain 
recreations have been devised to 
which the stronger invalids are 
allowed to turn their attention, 
while the robust visitors think of 
nothing else. This must not be 
considered as imputing undue friv- 
olity to the latter, as without some 
kind of amusement to enliven it, 
the Davoserthal would become so 
unendurable that the majority of 
the visitors would probably com- 
mit suicide,—a practice strongly 
deprecated by the best medical 
authorities as tending to suggest 
melancholy ideas to the survivors. 
The diversions in which invalids 
—having any right to the title— 
can take part, are not manifold ; 
perhaps the most popular is the 
mild amusement of driving. Though 
Davos itself is uninteresting, there 
is fine scenery in the neighbour- 
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hood within comparatively easy 
reach. It is true that driving 
here means sleighing, and a sleigh 
on a rough road is rather less com- 
fortable than a Channel steamer in 
a choppy sea; but it is worth some 
trifling discomfort to escape from 
that dreary valley to the pleasant 
pine-clad slopes of Clavadel, or the 
glorious gorge of the Ziige. The 
latter forms one of the most strik- 
ing pieces of scenery in all Swit- 
zerland. As one approaches the 
southern end of the valley of Da- 
vos, it does seem to be literally 
shut in by an impassable barrier of 
rock, and progress rendered im- 
possible unless a door were sud- 
denly opened in the rock, as is 
wont to happen in Grimm’s fairy 
tales, or a subterranean passage 
could be effected by river, after 
the manner of Mr Rider Haggard. 
There is, however, a road which 
finds its way through an extraor- 
dinarily deep and wild gorge, 
where there hardly seems room 
for anything but the little stream 
which foams and roars at the base 
of its stupendous cliffs. The sun, 
in winter at least, never reaches 
the depth of the Ziige, and the 
walls of rock are clothed with 
frozen cascades of icicles in every 
kind of fantastic shape and form. 
At the farther end, the gorge 
widens out again into the broad 
valley of Wiesen, which even the 
universal covering of snow cannot 
make to look dismal, guarded on 
one side by the jagged rocky 
heights of the Tinzenhorn, and on 
the other by the broad snow-fields 
of the mighty Piz d’Aela. The 
only alloy to the pleasure of this 
excursion is the feeling that one 
must go back again some time to 
the dreary Davoserthal. It is a 
journey of historical interest too. 
Seven hundred years ago, if we 
may trust the pages of history—or 
rather of legend, which is always 
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more interesting, and generally 
uite as near the truth—the for- 
esters of the Lord of Vaz, when 
hunting in the forest of Alvaneu, 
were led by the chase through this 
same wild gorge, which was en- 
tirely unknown to the oldest 
among them, and came at the end, 
as they reported, upon a fair val- 
ley full of rich pasture-land, and 
with a lake and stream swarming 
with fish. The fish still remain: 
for the pasture there is not much 
to be said, but Swiss cattle are not 
particular. Thus was the Davos- 
erthal first made known io the 
world. 

Mere driving expeditions of this 
kind are generally considered too 
slow for the ardent spirits who 
come to Davos for amusement ; 
and not unreasonably so, for it 
must be admitted that there is no 
danger whatever in an ordinary 
sleigh-drive, even if the carriage 
is in defective repair and comes to 
pieces on the way, which not un- 
frequently happens. To remedy 
this defect of tameness, some in- 
ventive genius has imagined the 
form of progression known as 
“tailing.” A string of toboggans 
is fastened on to a sleigh in front, 
and on these the bolder adventur- 
ers are towed in the wake of the 
sleigh, which usually contains a 
few more prudent travellers, who 
prefer to enjoy the misfortunes of 
others without risk to themselves. 
For the great joy of this mode of 
locomotion is, that it is very diffi- 
cult to stick on a toboggan when 
dragged at considerable speed along 
a more or less unequal surface, and 
so the tedium of the way is relieved 
by the excitement of falling off 
one’s self, or the intoxicating de- 
light of seeing one’s neighbour fall. 
It is also considered proper for a 
tailing party to shout and scream, 
even as the merry Switzer is wont 
to enliven his progress in any 
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vehicle, if at all rapid, with divers 
unearthly yellings: this custom 
would therefore appear to have its 
origin in an attempt to catch a 
little of the local colour, which is 
praiseworthy in its intention, but 
painful in its effects. 

Were Davos to receive a new 
grant of arms—which would be 
unnecessary —it would certainly 
be proper to give a toboggan a 
prominent place in its insignia. 
What would become of the place 
without its toboggans, it is diffi- 
cult to conceive. The sport in 
question is native in Switzerland, 
not imported from America as 
many people suppose. The Swiss 
toboggan differs considerably in 
shape from the American, being 
in fact a small sleigh, used by the 
country women in winter to bring 
their goods to market, or to take 
back their purchases from the 
town: in form it is exactly similar 
to the larger horse-sleighs used for 
conveying wood, hay, ice, or other 
commodities. There is even a 
medium size of sleigh, answering 
to a truck or barrow, on which 
smaller loads of wood or fodder are 
pushed or drawn by aman. When 
the toboggan is used for locomotion, 
the rider sits upon it and propels 
himself till he gets sufficient im- 
pulse with a couple of pegs. The 
American toboggan, on the other 
hand, which is exclusively used for 
the sport, is much lower, longer, 
and narrower, and is ridden by a 
man lying on his face, or reclining 
on his side. In this case, the only 
agent either for propulsion or steer- 
ing is the rider’s foot. The Ameri- 
can toboggan is, however, swifter 
than the Swiss, and allows more 
delicacy of steering, though from 
this very reason it is less easy for 
an inexperienced person to ride. 
The Swiss sleigh is the only one 
used by ladies, some of whom are 
great proficients in tobogganing, 
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which is perhaps for some reasons 
to be regretted. The attitude of 
the tobogganer (more Helvetico) is 
in no case a graceful one; but when 
to the necessarily awkward dispo- 
sition of the lower limbs is added 
the encumbrance of feminine cos- 
tume, the appearance of the rider 
more resembles that of a trussed 
fowl than anything else. Unless 
some dress-reform society will take 
the matter in hand, tobogganing 
must continue to be, with the single 
exception of tricycling, the most 
ungraceful of all pastimes for ladies. 

The great event of the year for 
the tobogganer is what is some- 
what pompously described as the 
International Race Meeting at 
Klosters, a picturesque old village 
at the head of the Prattigau, about 
nine miles from Davos. The na- 
tions which compete are not many 
in number; indeed, I believe all 
who do not come under the head 
of English, Swiss, Germans, or 
Dutch, are lumped together under 
one title as “other nations.” Not 
more than six of any nation may 
enter, except in the case of the 
Swiss, who are allowed to appear 
as representatives of different 
valleys, if they can get enough 
competitors — some, for instance, 
forming a separate contingent from 
the Davoserthal, others from the 
Prattigau, others from the Enga- 
dine, &c. The only other full 
contingent is usually supplied by 
her Majesty’s subjects, here 
grouped together under the in- 
vidious heading “ English.” In 
this year’s races there were, as far 
as I remember, six Englishmen— 
until a better word than Britons 
can be found, national prejudices 
may be dropped for convenience’ 
sake—five or six Swiss, three 
Dutchmen, one German, or rather 
Austrian, and one Frenchman ; but 
the meeting had been put off week 
after week on account of the wea- 
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ther, and many intending competi- 
tors had been obliged to go away 
before the race. 

A time race is seldom interest- 
ing to the spectators, but the 
Klosters toboggan meeting may be 
taken as an exception, if only for 
the interest of the scene. The 
course lies over two miles of the 
highroad to Klosters, which de- 
scends the side of the hill above 
the village in varying degrees of 
steepness, and with several sharp 
corners and zigzags. As the great 
art of tobogganing consists in turn- 
ing the corners smoothly without 
retarding the pace, or sometimes 
even utilising them to accelerate 
it, these are the choicest points of 
view. The weather on both the 
race days last year was magnitfi- 
cent, and the surroundings are fine. 
Standing on a small platform of 
rock overhanging the course—an 
overcrowded haven of refuge, only 
reached by wading knee - deep 
through the snow—we had the 
little village exactly below us, for 
the most part a picturesque col- 
lection of wooden chdlets, delight- 
ing the eye accustomed to the ugly 
stone buildings of Davos. Behind 
it rise bare rocky hills, separated 
here and there by narrow valleys 
dotted with little clusters of wooden 
huts, with sometimes the white 
steeple of a little church rising 
from the midst of them. Away to 
the left opens the long perspective 
of the Prattigau, winding down, 
as we suppose, to the outposts of 
the civilised world beyond. On 
the right some grander features 
appear—higher mountains whose 
snow-covering never leaves them, 
and the great dome-shaped Sil- 
vretta glacier, with a foreground of 
little partly wooded hills forming 
the outskirts of the pine-forest 
which stretches up the hill behind 
us. The white slope immediately 


below is made to live by the groups 
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of people scattered about it; alas 
that these should be so unpictur- 
esque! But they are chiefly for- 
eigners from the hotels at Davos, 
and even the natives have no dis- 
tinctive costume. 

The race itself, as the competi- 
tors were started at fixed inter- 
vals, was of no great interest, 
except when one champion was 
so much superior to the one be- 
fore him as to catch and pass him 
on the way. The interest taken 
in the contest by the natives was 
exemplified by the conduct of a 
peasant, who insisted on slowly 
driving a heavy sleigh over the 
course just before the start. To 
the expostulations of his country- 
men who were competing, he re- 
plied that the road was as free to 
him as to them, but that he would 
wait till the race was over for the 
consideration of twenty francs. 
This proposal being regarded as 
a little too extortionate, he was 
requested to go on and—prosper, 
no doubt. It appeared that the 
worthy man was in the habit of 
repeating this experiment year 
after year, and had perfect con- 
fidence in his prospect of some 
day getting that twenty francs 
from the impatient tobogganers. 
The end of the race was more 
exciting than it appeared, as three 
competitors were exactly equal in 
time—two Swiss and an English- 
man. In running off the tie, one 
of the Swiss won—a blacksmith 
of Klosters—while the other was 
second. The other race, when 
American toboggans were al- 
lowed, fell to a young Dutchman ; 
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so that the United Kingdom did 
not cover itself with glory. 

Of other employments for the 
more robust, the chief is the skat- 
ing, which is excellent, but that 
the rink is too small, and the ice 
on the lake soon gets rough. It 
must not, however, be supposed 
that there are none but athletic 
amusements to be found at Davos. 
For those who prefer sadder pleas- 
ures, there are plenty of openings 
for the display of ecclesiasticism. 
There are also scientific and liter- 
ary societies, but of these I do 
not feel qualified to speak. The 
hollow world will also find enough 
of balls, concerts, theatricals, and 
innocent games of all kinds, from 
the slow and studious whist to the 
eventful and exhilarating euchre. 
I have known the time when, dur- 
ing a week of bad weather, the 
whole population of Davos shut 
itself up in small companies and 
played poker. On the following 
Sunday the English chaplain 
preached a sermon against gam- 
bling. Unfortunately the chief 
offenders were not present; but 
their wives, who attended in large 
numbers, objected to the denun- 
ciations hurled at them from the 
pulpit, and the imprudent pastor 
had wellnigh fallen a victim to 
the resentment of these infuriated 
lambs of his flock. Had there 
been a policeman nearer than 
Klosters, the protection of the 
Government would have been in- 
voked ; but fortunately there was 
no bloodshed, and Monday being 
a fine day, all classes returned to 
their usual avocations. 
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CAPTAIN LUDWEY’S JUMP. 


At the time that the incident 
occurred which I am about to 
relate, I had just attained my 
lieutenancy in an Austrian lancer 
regiment quartered in Hungary. 
Our barracks held two squadrons, 
one of which was commanded by 
a certain Captain Eichel, a very ex- 
cellent and very colourless gentle- 
man, on whose qualities it is not 
necessary to enlarge, since he very 
soon disappeared from the scene. 
The other squadron, the one to 
which I had been appointed, was 
under the command of COount 
Ludwey. 

This superior of mine deserves 
some description. Tall, lithe, 
slender-waisted, an ideal waltzer, 
an ideal dinner neighbour, a lib- 
eral spender of the ample fortune 
of the Ludweys—he was, from 
crown to toe, the very picture of 
a cavalry officer, of the sort which 
is dying out more rapidly every 
day, whether to the detriment or 
to the advantage of the Austrian 
army I will leave others to decide. 
He was universally acknowledged 
to be among the half-dozen most 
brilliant riders in our cavalry. 
Whenever and wherever conver- 
sation happened to turn upon 
equestrian ‘‘stars,” the name of 
Ludwey never failed to be pro- 
nounced, as it were, with “hats 
off.” The regiment was proud of 
possessing him, and the squadron 
commanded by him considered it- 
self to be the luckiest of the six 
squadrons. But the incense had 
gone to his head only to a very 
reasonable degree. The inherent 
amiability of his disposition had 
saved him from arrogance, and a 
certain frank simplicity of manner 
disarmed envy and made him par- 
ticularly fascinating to his less 
lucky comrades. Gay and light- 


hearted as a rule, there yet were 
things which he took seriously, a 
shade over-seriously perhaps. His 
notions of chivalry and honour, 
for instance, were just a trifle 
overstrained, but thoroughly hon- 
est and real, without a taint of 
affectation. 

The same November which 
brought me my lieutenancy 
brought the removal of the col- 
ourless individual aforenamed, 
and the appointment of a new 
captain in his place. 

Captain Delkof’s reputation 
reached us long before he did ; 
it was the reputation of a reformer, 
of a man with ideas of his own, 
with theories which frequently 
collided with the most venerable 
traditions of the Austrian cavalry, 
and which, consequently, found 
as many enemies as admirers. 

We did not rejoice at his ap- 
pointment, for rumour said of 
him that he was no favourite 
among his comrades. It further 
said of him that he was a man of 
an iron will, who had served from 
the ranks upwards, breaking his 
way through many difficulties by 
the sheer strength of talent and 
energy, more especially, however, 
by the perfectly callous egotism 
with which he was used to steer 
straight upon whatever object he 
might happen to have in view. 
Delkof’s personal appearance was 
not prepossessing. In build he 
was stumpy, with a suggestion of 
tremendous strength in the almost 
disproportionate breadth of his 
shoulders. His coarse-grained 
face was strongly marked with 
smallpox. 

From the very day of his ad- 
vent a certain feeling of discom- 
fort began to pervade the atmos- 
phere of the barracks. In such 
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a small space as this there was 
no room for two such authorities 
upon equestrian matters as Del- 
kof and Ludwey. Ludwey, as I 
have remarked, was not by any 
means inordinately conceited, but 
he must have been more than 
human if he had not felt a certain 
disagreeable surprise at seeing the 
territory over which he had for 
several years reigned supreme 
suddenly invaded by so powerful 
a rival. Nevertheless he took 
the blow well, frankly welcoming 
his new comrade to the barracks. 
As for Delkof, it soon became 
clear to the densest looker-on that 
he found Ludwey inconvenient, 
and that he would not stick at a 
trifle to have him out of the way. 
What made the man particularly 
dangerous was the absolutely per- 
fect command he had over his 
temper, which gave him the power 
of irritating another almost to the 
verge of madness, without ever 
for an instant being himself car- 
ried away by any movement of 
passion. Our sympathies were 
all with Ludwey; but, however 
little we cared for Delkof as a 
comrade, we were soon compelled 
to recognise his very considerable 
capacities. Ludwey was more of 
a sportsman, Delkof more of a 
horse-breaker; but of his kind 
each was admirable. The differ- 
ences of opinion between the two 
captains showed themselves more 
or less plainly in the course of the 
winter, but it was not till a cer- 
tain day in spring that anything 
of moment occurred. 

One day in April the two 
squadrons were at work on differ- 
ent parts of the drilling-ground. 
There was a pause during which 
the men had dismounted, and the 
officers of both squadrons had 
drawn together. We moved along 
at a foot’s-pace, with reins hang- 
ing easy. The two captains were 
riding side by side; I was a 


little way behind Ludwey, but 
near enough to hear every word 
that was spoken. The other lieu- 
tenants were talking among them- 
selves. 

This drilling-ground lay close to 
the barracks, and was a magnificent 
stretch of grass. The only weak 
point about it being that at one 
end—the one most distant from 
the barracks—the ground became 
marshy, so that between three and 
four hundred paces on that side 
were useless, Luckily the space 
was so large that they could well 
be spared. Beyond the marsh the 
drilling-ground was separated from 
a neighbouring maize-field by an 
acacia hedge and a deep water- 
ditch. I have since had occasion 
carefully to measure both that 
hedge and that ditch; the ditch 
was a trifle over twelve feet in 
width, the hedge a trifle under five 
feet high,—a double hedge, very 
thickly grown. 

As we moved over the drilling- 
ground on that forenoon in April 
of which I am speaking, Ludwey, 
deep in the narrative of some hunt- 
ing adventure which he was re- 
counting to Delkof, never noticed 
the marsh until his horse splashed 
into an exceptionally soft spot. 
* Bless me! we should have turned 
quite six yards before,” he said 
with a laugh, as he pulled his horse 
round, “there’s no thoroughfare 
here.” 

“Except over the hedge,” re- 
marked Delkof. 

“For a sparrow, you mean?” 

** More convenient for a sparrow, 
no doubt, than for a horse. It 
would be a stiff jump, certainly.” 

“ A jump!” echoed Ludwey; “I 
don’t call it a jump at all, I call it 
an impossibility.” 

*T don’t,” said Delkof, coolly. 

They had now turned and were 
slowly riding back towards the 
middle of the drilling-ground. 

“Do you mean to say that you 
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are not joking?” Ludwey was say- 
ing. 
s Do I generally joke?” 

“Not about horses, certainly ; 
but you can’t be quite serious now. 
I deny the possibility of any exist- 
ing horse being able to clear that 
hedge and ditch: why, there’s a 
height of nearly five feet, not to 
speak of the width, which, between 
the two, can’t be much under six- 
teen feet!” 

“Have you never been in a 
circus?” asked Delkof, with his 
peculiarly irritating smile. ‘ You 
would have seen horses there clear- 
ing five feet without touching a 
splinter.” 

“A circus is firm ground,” ob- 
jected Ludwey ; “you forget the 
marsh, even at a foot’s-pace it is 
only just passable. What chance 
could a beast up to its fetlocks in 
a swamp have to rise five feet? 
For every big jump it is half the 
battle to have a good hard piece of 
ground to knock off from.” 

“And the other half of the 
battle,” said Delkof, showing his 
very irregular and not over-white 
teeth, “‘is to have a good stout 
heart to knock you off. It’s as 
much a question of the rider as 
of the horse. ‘Throw your heart 
over and the horse will follow,’— 
do you know that proverb, eh, 
Ludwey ?” 

“Would you undertake to do it, 
then?” asked Ludwey, evidently 
somewhat irritated by the other's 
tone. 

“ Not such a fool,” said Delkof, 
with a chuckle; ‘I consider horses’ 
legs far too precious objects to 
be recklessly tossed over a hedge, 
merely for the fun of the thing. 
All I maintain is that the thing 
is possible, and I fancy I ought to 
know what I am talking about.” 
The discussion continued for some 
minutes longer in the same strain ; 
Ludwey growing hotter and hotter 
under the skilfully administered 
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pricks by which Delkof knew ex- 
actly how far it was safe to irritate 
his rival. I did not distinctly 
catch every remark that was made, 
but presently I heard Ludwey 
again: “All I can say is, that if 
there lives the horse capable of 
clearing that hedge and ditch, I 
pledge myself on my honour to 
follow him over on Satanella.” 

“On your honour?” repeated 
Delkof. ‘“Isn’t it just a little 
bit imprudent to give us your 
word stamped and sealed, as it 
were?” 

I did not hear Ludwey’s reply, 
but I felt more than inclined to 
shake my fist at Delkof’s back. 
By this remark of his, and more so 
still by the tone in which it was 
uttered, Ludwey’s exclamation, ob- 
viously made in the heat of the 
moment, and which else might 
have been passed by as casual, in- 
stantly assumed a different char- 
acter ; it was, so to say, held fast 
and made a note of. So keenly did 
I feel aware of the hidden taunt, 
that, on my return to the barracks, 
I repeated the remark to several of 
my comrades, and we all agreed in 
being indignant with Delkof for 
daring, even in this indirect fashion, 
to throw any shadow of a doubt 
upon our pet captain’s pluck. 

Summer passed uneventfully, 
but the strained relations between 
the two captains were growing 
more strained every day. Ludwey 
treated Delkof with a politeness 
too exquisite to deceive ; while as 
for Delkof, there could exist no 
doubt that he would have liked 
nothing better than quietly to 
wring Ludwey’s neck. By the time 
the usual autumn manceuvres were 
over, and we were back again in 
the barracks, the middle of Sep- 
tember was passed. This last fort- 
night before the arrival of the 
recruits is generally devoted to the 
Remonten —the unbroken young 
horses, of which a certain number 
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is drafted off every autumn to the 
different regiments, and then dis- 
tributed among the squadrons. 
One morning, very near the end 
of September, Delkof was at work 
in his open-air riding-school, an 
oblong square enclosed by a single 
wooden rail, and situated at not 
more than a couple of hundred 
paces from the barrack - walls. 
There were eight young horses in 
the riding-school, all ridden by non- 
commissioned officers, while Del- 
kof on foot was superintending 
operations. Among the eight 
horses there happened to be one of 
those all but thoroughbreds which 
occasionally, by some chance, find 
their way into the generally me- 
diocre ware supplied to the file of 
the Austrian cavalry. This beast— 
a dark chestnut—was thoroughly 
refractory. Seeing that the rider 
was making no progress, Delkof 
ordered him to dismount, and, the 
horse having been freshly bridled 
with a complete set of reins, he 
proceeded to fix the two curb-reins, 
circus-fashion, to the saddle. Keep- 
ing hold of the snaffle-reins, he now 
passed these over the horse’s head, 
and, standing straight in front of 
it, began by attempting to “loosen” 
the rebellious animal from the 
ground. The brute had bored its 
four feet into the earth as though 
it meant to take root there. The 
experiment had scarcely begun 
when the chestnut, rendered more 
than ever restive by the constrained 
position of its head, reared straight 
up. Delkof saw in an instant 
that, despite his great skill and 
huge strength, he had no choice 
but to let go or be thrown to the 
ground. Atthe same moment that 
he dropped the snaffle-reins, the 
buckle of the left hand curb-rein 
gave way, owing to the violent 
movement of the horse, so that the 
animal, losing its balance, fell over 
to the right, straight on to the top 


of, and almost over, the rail beside 
which it had been standing. For 
the space of about two seconds 
it remained thus half - suspended ; 
then, with a desperate effort, drew 
its hind-feet after it over the rail, 
and, feeling its head free,—for the 
remaining curb-rein had snapped 
in the struggle to get clear of the 
rail,—raced off at a mad pace to- 
wards the further end of the 
ground, and straight in the direc- 
tion of the acacia hedge. Every 
one stood and stared after the gal- 
loping horse, wondering what the 
end was going to be. ‘“ The marsh 
will cool him down a bit,” remark- 
ed Delkof with his usual com- 
posure, drawing his handkerchief 
over his hand, which had been cut 
by the sharp edge of the bridle. 

The horse reached the marsh, 
still going in a straight line, and 
raced through it, apparently with- 
out any moderation of its pace, or 
at any rate none that was distin- 
guishable from the distance at 
which we stood. It reached the 
hedge, rose to it, and half crashed 
through it, half jumped it. In 
what manner it landed it was not 
possible to guess, for the acacia 
leaves were still thick on the 
branches. 

Without a word Delkof mount- 
ed the horse nearest at hand, and 
galloping over the drilling-ground, 
his lieutenants behind him, turned 
the end of the hedge. The chest- 
nut was standing on the maize- 
field covered with foam, slime, and 
blood, its head hanging low be- 
tween its fore-legs, its knees shak- 
ing and scraped to the bone. On 
its chest was a deep wound, where 
probably it had fallen upon one of 
the wooden posts planted at inter- 
vals as supports to the hedge. Its 
tongue was hanging out, and blood 
was dripping from its mouth. 

Upon examination it proved 
that, in consequence of the violent 
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effort by which the animal had 
burst the buckle, and thereby 
freed its head, its tongue had been 
cut almost in two by the pressure 
of the bit, as though by the appli- 
cation of a blunt knife. The ter- 
rific pain which this must have 
caused made the desperate leap 
of the maddened horse appear 
somewhat more comprehensible. 
I may remark, in parenthesis, that 
the chestnut in question, though 
considerably disfigured by that 
morning’s work, was in no way 
disabled, and continued for five 
years longer to serve his Majesty 
the Emperor. “The horse with 
half a tongue” was often pointed 
out as a curiosity. 

The event of the morning was 
the talk of that whole day. At 
dinner the conversation turned 
exclusively upon the display of 
strength and agility of which a 
horse is capable when under the 
pressure of exceptional circum- 
stances. Discussions were raised, 
opinions aired, examples cited. 
By evening the excitement had 
rather increased than cooled down, 
and the conversation at supper was 
only an aggravated edition of the 
dinner-talk. It so happened that 
Ludwey had been away all day, 
having been invited to a hunt in 
the neighbourhood, and had there- 
fore not witnessed the performance 
of the chestnut. We were in the 
middle of supper when he entered, 
ravenously hungry and in the best 
of spirits, for they had had a splen- 
did run. A dozen voices assailed 
him on the spot: “Have you 
heard?” “Do you know?” 
“You’ve missed the best sight 
of the year.” “Worth a dozen 
fox-hunts.” “The chestnut,” “ the 
hedge,” &e., &. “You must 
listen.” “There is no call for 
personal violence,” laughed Lud- 
wey, shaking himself free, for one 
of the most eager of the lieuten- 
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ants had caught him by the sleeve. 
“T am quite willing to listen, I 
only stipulate for the choice of a 
speaker, but I warn him that he’ll 
have to put it on pretty thick if I 
am to be made to repent my fox- 
hunt.” 

And then the story was told, 
with all its details and at great 
length. Ludwey listened at first 
with good-humoured interest. As 
the tale developed he grew graver ; 
by the time it was ended he had 
become very quiet. Delkof was 
sitting at the other side of the 
long, narrow table, straight oppo- 
site to Ludwey. His voice had 
not been among the dozen eager 
voices which had assailed Ludwey 
on his entrance. He had finished 
his supper, and sat engaged with 
a toothpick, his plate pushed aside, 
his elbows on the table, and his 
eyes quietly watching Ludwey as 
he listened to the story. When 
the narrator had done he leant 
a little further forward over the 
table. ‘So I was right after all,” 
he drawled, his eyes still on Lud- 
wey’s face. “Do you remember 
our discussion in spring? Well, 
there’s the horse that has got to 
the other side of that hedge.” 

Ludwey made no reply. The 
two captains looked at each other 
steadily for the space of a few 
seconds, and Ludwey’s clear olive 
skin paled just perceptibly. For 
the others, very likely the short 
scene had not the same significance 
that it had for me, for it was I 
alone who had been near enough 
to hear the words of that discus- 
sion in spring to which Delkof 
referred with that same odious 
smile on his lips. I had noted the 
glance exchanged, and I said to 
myself, “There is mischief brew- 
ing.” 

The storm of questions and ex- 
clamations had again broken loose ; 
every one wanted to hear Ludwey’s 
2M 
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opinion of the matter. To every 
one’s surprise he seemed to have 
next tono opinion. He remarked, 
with apparent indifference, that it 
certainly was an interesting inci- 
dent, an unusual feat, &c., and 
then immediately turned the con- 
versation to the fox-hunt, and to 
the prospects for the season. 

This conversation took place on 
Saturday evening. Early on Sun- 
day morning I was awakened by 
my servant, who handed me a note. 
It was from Ludwey, and ran as 
follows: ‘“ You will find me wait- 
ing for you on the drilling-ground 
for a morning ride. Come on 
horseback, and at once.” 

I jumped out of bed and called 
for my boots. It was not by any 
means the first time that I had 
received somewhat similar notes 
from my captain. Being devoted 
to morning rides, and not being 
devoted to solitude, he had very 
frequently asked for my company 
in this same unceremonious fashion, 
well aware how gladly I came. 
For a minute or two the invitation 
did not strike me as anything 
peculiar. Suddenly, however, I 
withdrew my face from the basin 
of cold water into which I had 
dipped it, and started bolt-upright. 
I had not been thoroughly awake 
till now, but the shock of the cold 
water had given me back my senses; 
I remembered what had passed last 
night at the supper-table, and an 
uncomfortable presentiment took 
possession of me. I looked out of 
the window. The barrack - yard 
was so full of white autumn mist 
that the one long slanting beam 
which surmounted the big draw- 
well in the centre was only dimly 
discernible ; the acacia trees drip- 
ped with chilly moisture. A strange 
morning, certainly, to choose for a 
ride. 

No one was stirring yet as I 
rode out of the yard. On the 


drilling-ground I could see from 


afar the figure of a mounted rider, 
waiting immovable. The mist 
somewhat blotted the outlines, and 
made man and horse appear of an 
almost unnatural size. As I drew 
nearer I recognised Ludwey, up- 
on Satanella. Satanella was an 
exquisite animal, a_ coal - black 
thoroughbred mare, whom, how- 
ever, very few people besides 
Ludwey could ride. There was 
no positive vice about her; it was 
simply that she was a beautiful 
she-devil, and like all she-devils, 
her peculiarity was that she was 
incalculable. There were days on 
which a child could have guided 
her with a silken ribbon in her 
mouth, when she behaved like a 
lamb and flew like a bird; and 
there were other days on which 
Louis Seeger himself could not 
have moved her from the spot, nor 
yet got her to do anything that 
she had taken into her beautiful 
glossy head not todo. What made 
the puzzle complete was that no 
one, not even Ludwey, had ever 
discovered the causes which deter- 
mined her “ good” and her “ bad” 
days. When taken in the right 
humour the mare was capable of 
beating a dozen average horses at 
any feat of speed or strength. 

Somehow the sight of Satanella 
at this moment rather increased 
than quieted the suspicions in my 
mind. As I approached Ludwey 
nodded to me, but he did not speak 
until I was close. 

“Thank you for coming,” he 
then said, with a grave smile. 
“It is not exactly a morning ride 
to which I am inviting you to-day, 
but I required a witness, and I 
thought you would not object to 
doing me this service. Do you 
remember the discussion between 
Captain Delkof and myself in 
spring—with regard to that acacia 
hedge? You were with us at the 
time, if I remember riglit.” 

“‘T remember the discussion.” 
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“And did you hear the words 
that then passed ; the declaration 
I made?” 

“T heard, but——” 

“You were at supper last night ; 
did you happen to notice the re- 
mark which Captain Delkof made 
to me across the table?” 

“ But surely, Captain 

“Did you hear the remark ; yes 
or no?” 

“Yes, I heard it.” 

“So much the better; that will 
save me a lot of explanation. Re- 
member that nothing is further 
from me than the wish to impute 
any underlying motive to that re- 
mark of Captain Delkof’s ; he had 
every right to make it. I accuse 
him of nothing; but the remark 
once being made, I consider myself 
bound to attempt the jump.” 

I cannot say that I was exactly 
surprised. I had indistinctly ex- 
pected this all along, but to hear 
it put into plain words simply 
frightened me. Having collected 
my wits I began to make some 
faint objections. I have a recol- 
lection of clinging with desperate 
pertinacity to the fact that the 
yesterday’s leap had been accom- 
plished by a riderless horse, and 
that therefore this alone completely 
altered the case, and released Lud- 
wey from any obligation which he 
might otherwise, with his some- 
what fantastical sense of honour, 
choose to consider incurred. 

“There is nothing to dispute 
about,” remarked Ludwey simply, 
having waived all my objections 
aside. “It may have been very 
foolish of me to pledge my word 
in such a matter as this, but that 
does not alter the fact that it has 
been so pledged. It may be that 
some men might discover a loop- 
hole in the case by which they 
could save both their honour and 
their neck, but I am not clever 
enough to understand these shades 
and quibbles. I prefer to keep to 
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the sense of the words that were 
actually spoken. I am going to 
ride at that hedge.” 

Then my self-control gave way, 
and I loudly declared that he 
should not ride at the hedge ; ‘that 
I refused to be witness to such 
an act of insanity ; that I should 
call people from the barracks to 
keep him back, by main force, if 
necessary. 

“ By the time you have called 
them,” said Ludwey, “T shall have 
done what I have to do long ago,— 
without witnesses if it must so be. 
There will be enough left over of 
me, in any case,” he added, with a 
rather quaint smile, “‘ to show that 
at least I have done my best.” 
I looked desperately towards the 
barracks,—there was not a single 
moving figure to be seen; Sunday 
stillness reigned unbroken. “ For 
the matter of that we shall soon 
see what my chances are,” added 
Ludwey. ‘To tell the truth, I 
have not yet had the pluck to find 
out what sort of a temper Satan- 
ella isin. I rode her out of the 
stables as gingerly as though I 
had her on a cotton thread.” The 
spot where we were standing was 
close to the usual regulation leaps 
to be found on every cavalry par- 
ade-ground in Austria; a hurdle 
two and a half feet in height, and 
a ditch five feet in width ; things 
which Satanella, when so inclined, 
could have taken almost in her 
stride. Ludwey turned her gently 
round, and rode cautiously to- 
wards the hurdle. The mare went 
forward willingly enough at first, 
then suddenly stopped short and 
flung herself round. Ludwey 
turned her again as quietly as 
before, patted her neck, eased the 
reins, talked to her encouragingly, 
all with the most perfect coolness 
and patience. Then he once more 
approached the hurdle. He did 
not get so near it this time. Be- 
fore she had got within fifty paces 
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of it, Satanella again threw herself 
round, and now the tussle began. 
Her nose went up, her flanks be- 
gan to quiver, specks of foam flew 
from,her nostrils to the grass, and 
all the time Ludwey remained 
quite still in the saddle, apparent- 
ly doing nothing but holding the 
reins. Between the quick snorts 
of the mare, who was growing 
more unmanageable every moment, 
I could still hear his voice, talk- 
ing to her in a tone as soothing as 
though he were reasoning with an 
obstinate child. My own horse, a 
generally phlegmatic brown, began 
to grow restive. My breath was 
coming faster and faster, for I 
foresaw the moment when Lud- 
wey’s patience must give way. 
The moment came almost as I 
thought of it; Satanella, whom 
Ludwey had succeeded in bring- 
ing within ten paces of the hurdle, 
reared straight up; Ludwey, who 
until that moment had not once 
touched her with either spur or 
whip, all at once reversed his 
riding-cane in his hand, and with 
the heavy silver top dealt the 
horse a tremendous blow between 
the ears. In the next instant 
Satanella was over the hurdle, and 
in the same moment I saw her 
head go down, and understood 
that she was bolting. The direc- 
tion she had taken was towards 
the right-hand corner of the drill- 
ing-ground, where nothing but a 
narrow ditch separated the space 
of grass from the road alongside. 
I was watching horse and rider so 
intently that the idea of galloping 
after them never even occurred to 
my mind. Without being aware of 
anything like a distinct thought, 
I felt that the more absolutely 
immovable I remained the better 
should I be able to follow with 
my eyes each movement of both 
Ludwey and Satanella. Soon I 
perceived that Ludwey was en- 
deavouring, by the most desperate 
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efforts, to alter the direction, and 
to turn Satanella’s head - towards 
the acacia hedge; I could dis- 
tinctly see that he dropped the 
right-hand reins, and leaning back 
in the saddle was bringing all his 
weight and strength to bear on 
the inner reins, tugging at them 
with both hands. By degrees the 
mare turned in a wide curve to- 
wards the hedge, still going at the 
same insane pace. My sensations 
were those of a man who is con- 
demned to watch the accomplish- 
ment of a suicide without being 
able to move a finger. Upon the 
marshy end of the drilling-ground 
the mist hung thicker, the hedge 
itself was half smothered in 
a white cloud. The figures of 
horse and rider grew gradually 
more hazy, and finally disappeared. 
I heard a sharp snapping of 
branches, but I could see nothing 
distinctly. 

The moment that they disap- 
peared I recovered my senses with 
a shock; I had sat till then so 
absolutely immovable, that I had 
not even discovered how cold my 
hands had grown, Even my teeth 
chattered nervously as I started to 
skirt the corner of the hedge. 

Arrived on the maize-field, the 
first object that met my eyes was 
a startling and almost comically gro- 
tesque figure. Satanella was lying 
on the ground, or rather she was 
half standing on it, her knees folded 
under her, her weight resting on 
the front of her head, which was 
pressed deep into the wet earth of 
the field, while her hind-legs were 
still upright. It did not require 
the immobility of the carcass to 
tell me that her neck was broken. 
About fifteen paces further into the 
field, and among the maize stubbles, 
Ludwey lay upon his face without 
giving any sign of life. I remem- 
ber noticing that his spurs were 
drenched with blood. 

I had dismounted by this time, 
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and raising his head, I turned 
him over, in the firm conviction 
that I had a corpse before me. If 
I had not known that this was 
Ludwey I could not possibly have 
recognised him, for his face was 
covered with a mask of blood and 
dirt. I had scarcely laid him on 
his back, when to my astonish- 
ment, I might almost say to my 
horror, his limbs began to stretch, 
and he opened his eyes. 

“ Where is Satanella ?” he asked 
faintly, but quite audibly, after 
having stared at me with a puzzled 
air for fully a minute. With my 
assistance he struggled to his feet, 
and proceeded to feel himself all 
over—his elbows, his knees, his 
shoulders: there was absolutely 
not a bone out of place. We stood 
and stared at one another incred- 
ulously ; it did not seem quite 
rational to believe that this had 
happened. How many men have 
broken their necks over a furrow 
in a field, or been crippled for life 
through a stumble over a cart-rut, 
and here stood Ludwey beside the 
five-feet-high acacia hedge and the 
twelve-feet-wide water-ditch, with 
a dead horse beside him, it is true, 
but with sound limbs! 

We then looked to Satanella. 
At the first touch the body lost 
its balance and fell over on its 
side. She lay before us stretched 
out at full length on the grass, her 
flanks still steaming with moist- 
ure, her eyes wide open and fixed. 
Ludwey bent down and closed 
them. He did not even say, 
“Poor Satanella!” but he re- 
mained very silent as we slowly 
walked back towards the barracks. 

As for Delkof, I am bound to 
say that he got off with flying 
colours. When at dinner-time 
Ludwey entered the room, pale 
and grave, with various pieces of 
sticking-plaster about his forehead 
and chin, and, walking up to Del- 
kof, began a. declaration touching 
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the fashion in which he had re- 
deemed his word, the other broke 
into his speech with boisterous 
joviality. Every one in the room 
had their eyes upon the two, but 
there was no shade of embarrass- 
ment about Delkof, as, in a man- 
ner almost hearty for him, he 
clapped his rival on the shoulder, 
and told him that it could only 
have been the unsatisfactory state 
of his liver or of his digestion 
which could have made him take 
a harmless joke in such a truly 
tragic fashion ; that if he had even 
distantly suspected such desperate 
intentions on the part of his com- 
rade, he would have sent out at 
least half his squadron to defend 
the acacia hedge against the at- 
tack of any such fantastical mad- 
man,—at the point of the lance, 
if necessary, &c., &e. 

The officers of both squadrons 
who sat at the table looked at 
their plates, at their boots, at 
the ceiling, at anything except 
one another’s faces. Each and 
every one was in his innermost 
mind convinced that the issue of 
the morning’s incident was to 
Delkof a bitter disappointment, 
yet each was aware that to attempt 
to formulate an accusation would 
have been to make himself ridicu- 
lous. Once more the supreme and 
cold-blooded insolence of the man 
proved itself victorious. This in- 
cident, which would have made 
the position of any one else in the 
regiment untenable, did not even 
for an instant shake Delkof’s posi- 
tion. True, he was more hated 
than before; but though he was 
aware of this fact he was abso- 
lutely indifferent to it, knowing 
well that mere hatred was power- 
less to harm him. 

It is of this material that the 
most successful men are only too 
frequently formed. I have long 
since lost sight of Delkof, but I will 
lay a wager on his success in life. 
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ELVES. 


I. 


We haunt the woods, we haunt the streams, 
We chase the flying wave, 
We ride upon the sunlight’s beams, 
And dance upon the grave. 
Our lyres of rush and harps of grass 
We hang before the breeze ; 
The zephyrs strike them as they pass 
In eerie melodies, 


II, 


In spring we hide beneath the flowers 
And sip their silver dew; 

In summer, sheltered from the showers, 
We sleep the long day through ; 

In autumn down the becks we glide 
On skiffs of fallen leaves ; 

In winter anywhere we hide, 
Like rats and moles and thieves. 





III, 


On fancy and on love we feed, 
And in the forest chant, 

And from his storehouse steal at need 
The treasures of the ant. 

We catch the bees and butterflies, 
And stride their backs at noon; 
From bout and feast at night we rise 

To sport beneath the moon. 


IV. 


All sciences occult we know 
Of herbs and minerals, 

Where wizard-healing juices flow, 
Where starry-nectar falls: 

For knowledge comes to us with ease 
Like beauty to the flowers ; 

With ache and fret we never tease 
Our all-perceptive powers. 


v. 

Though pigmy-bodied, we contain 
The sum supreme of bliss ; 

Our idyl-pleasures never wane ; 
Our breath is happiness ; 

We know no surfeit, pain, or ill, 
Dread, loss, or jealousy: 

Of Nature’s best we take our fill, 
Then in sweet dreams we die. 


Witt Foster. 
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I. 
WE pinch the flowers, we pine the grass, 
We gall the sapling’s strength ; 
We set the lover and his lass 
At odd suspicion’s length : 
The authors of all ill are we 
In city, field, and sky— 
A cradle-sworn conspiracy 
To set the world awry. 


II. 


Beneath the toadstool all night long 
We brew our wicked broth ; 

The greening bubbles rise and throng 
And curdle into froth ; 

Then forth we go when morn appears, 
And scatter on the breeze 

Grudges and hates and spites and fears, 
And ogling jealousies. 


Ill. 

Our king is slim, our queen is sly, 
Our councillors are vain ; 

Our workmen wink and drink and pry, 
And honest work disdain : 

No silly custom chains our ways— 
Caprice our only law; 

We chatter gossip all our days, 
And mock the parson’s saw. 


IV. 


When cloyed with cunning, dressed in state 
We hold a motley fair, 
And ape the manners of the great, 
And lounge and strut and stare ; 
We dangle all our ornaments, 
And hark some drawling tale, 
And nod and grin and give assents, 
And yawn the thing is stale. 


v 


Of all the world we take our tolls, 
To strife and discord callous ; 

We hide in crannies, creep through holes, 
And plot in every palace. 

Concocting mischief all our days, 
Some wicked triumph after, 

We burst with sheer conceit and craze 
And die in shrieks of laughter. 


Witt Foster. 
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CHAPTER XXIII.—A MATTER OF BUSINESS. 


* My will is backed with resolution.” 


Mr Pipperty found it utterly 
useless to remonstrate with La- 
vinia, or to advise her against the 
purchase of Scottowe. Touching 
financial questions she had been 
always open to reason till now; 
and never, up to this, had she re- 
fused to be guided by him. 

“Tt is advertised at last,” she 
said ; ‘and it will probably go for 
a song.” 

Pipperly shrugged his shoulders 
and shook his head. ‘“ Don’t flatter 
yourself too much with that idea. 
It is hardly likely to go for a 
song.” 

“Well, even if it takes a whole 
cantata, I must have it. So 
there !” 

He never could logically face a 
woman’s ‘So there!” Who can? 
To be sure she had plenty of 
money, and there was no reason 
why, if she liked to do so, she 
should not please herself by mak- 
ing this foolish investment. Even 
if the old place went cheap, it must 
have fallen, after so many years, 
into a woful state of disrepair and 
dilapidation, which would make it 
costly at any price; and it was in 
such an out-of-the-way corner that 
she would not be likely soon to 
find a tenant. There was no 
earthly use in advancing these 
points now: he felt that he had 
arrived at strongly adverse con- 
clusions without seeing the place ; 
and she had made up her mind 
without seeing it either. Of the 
two she had been apparently the 
more reasonable, since she promised 
to wait for his decision, after per- 
sonal inspection, before she actually 


—SHAKESPEARE, 


committed herself ; but, after all, 
this was only subterfuge; as he 
now learned when she was off her 
guard. 

Of course only a woman would 
buy a pig in a poke—so, in his 
superior wisdom, he thought; it 
was all so unbusiness-like and ab- 
surd. To purchase the place at 
all was bad enough, but to do so 
in trust for somebody else who 
might not want it by-and-by, was 
little short of madness he said to 
himself. To be sure, Lavinia had 
a wild theory, fostered by the 
rhapsodical talk of this interesting 
Kate, that a millionaire friend, 
from somewhere or other in the 
colonies, was to turn up and square 
everything. 

Did you ever know such non- 
sense? This Kate Scottowe had 
simply become an infatuation with 
Lavinia, and who or what was 
she? That was the question. 
Who knew? Her brother had 
dropped from the clouds some 
years ago; and Westerly had 
accepted him as heaven-sent — if 
not heaven-born — without ques- 
tion. But what about this sister? 
Pipperly, as an astute man of busi- 
ness, did not “like the look of it.” 
He was in duty bound to ask the 
question of himself; and the an- 
swer was not reassuring. She was 
the wife of a runaway common 
soldier, who was within an ace of 
being arrested and tried for com- 
plicity in very shady transactions 
connected with racing and betting, 
proofs of which, in the shape of 
compromising documentary  evi- 
dence, were in the hands of the 
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bank which Pipperly so ably con- 
ducted. To be sure, this same 
common soldier had voluntarily 
given these proofs of his own com- 
plicity in these transactions, for 
the purpose of putting the bank 
on its guard against Hinch. This 
in itself was a curious fact which 
puzzled the banker. Either the 
man did it out of a wish to embar- 
rass his enemy Hinch; or he acted 
under the impulse of a twinge of 
conscience ; or he and this pretty 
young wife of his had together 
concocted a scheme which had for 
its object the very result which 
Pipperly now deplored, but had to 
accept at the dictation of Lavinia. 

This last conclusion seemed to 
him the only one which could be 
accepted by a man of common- 
sense with his eyes open. The 
revenge theory was a strong one 
enough, as a motive, when it did 
not involve any self-risk ; but in 
this case Pipperly felt that he must 
look deeper ; and, having done so, 
the result of his scrutiny was the 
conviction that Kate and her hus- 
band were a pair of subtle, wily 
diplomatists, who unfortunately 
had got the start, and were now 
more than a match for him in this 
matter. 

He was wise enough to see that 
any doubts thrown out against the 
good faith of either would only 
cause irritation, and he did not 
venture. But it was clearly his 
duty, now, to visit the place before 
spending Lavinia’s money, which 
he looked upon as trust-money. 
Before doing so he resolved to 
have an interview again with her 
—this time in the presence of 
Aunt Polly as a witness—to try 
finally if he could not break her 
off the project, though he felt it 
to be a forlorn-hope. He did not 
wish it to be said, by-and-by, by 
business people who would hear of 
the transaction, and comment on 
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it, that she acted by his advice. 
He determined also to write to 
her, so as to leave on record, and 
set him right with his successors, 
a true statement of his views, 
his doubts, and his fears; for he 
felt that it would never do to 
leave this in any uncertainty. 
People would naturally say, 
“What on earth was Pipperly 
about when he let the girl per- 
petrate such folly?”—or, “The 
man was clearly guilty, morally 
if not legally, of a gross breach of 
trust,”—and so forth. He could 
not lie easy in his grave—much 
less in his bed—if such things were 
said. He was quite right, from 
every point of view, in making his 
reputation as an honest sensible 
man of business absolutely safe ; 
therefore it was, that when he 
had written the letter he carefully 
copied it into one of the big books 
kept by him under lock and key 
in the bank. 

That Lavinia was her own mis- 
tress might be enough to satisfy 
herself ; but it would not satisfy 
others, or clear him in the esti- 
mation of the outside world, or 
of those whose good opinion he 
valued, not only as men, but as 
bankers, lawyers, stock-brokers. 
Honesty had always heen his 
policy. 

“You say, my dear, that this 
mysterious nabob, from the other 
end of the world, will turn up and 
make everything right; but sup- 
pose he doesn’t ?” 

“Turn up?” 

“No, make everything right. 
Suppose he declines to have any- 
thing to do with the place, or to 
take it off your hands—which I 
should say is more than likely 

“ Why do you say that? Why 
is it more than likely ?” she asked, 
abruptly. He wasn’t prepared 
on the instant with an answer, 
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so she went on—‘“ You say that, 
just because you want to convince 
me that I am doing a financially 
foolish thing—isn’t that so? Now 
confess.” 

“ Well, it is.” 

* But where’s the use, when I 
have told you over and over again 
that I know it, and over and over 
again that I still mean to do it?” 

The pertinacious Pipperly still 
held out. “Are you aware that 
you may never be able to realise 
what you have to pay for the 
place? It isn’t that you may get 
only one per cent for your money, 
but that you will perhaps prac- 
tically sink the principal hope- 
lessly.” 

“Why, of course! Haven’t I 
got it all clearly stated in your 
letter—which I mean to keep, and 
to refer to as my only consolation 
when time declares you to be a 
true prophet—my truest and best 
of friends? But, all the same, I 
don’t care.” 

“Don’t care for what, Lavi- 
nia?” 

“Don’t care for the interest, 
don’t care for the principal, don’t 
care for anything, in fact, which 
stands in the way of my doing this 
insane thing. I must save Scot- 
towe.” 

“Most extraordinary!” ejacu- 
lated Pipperly ; “ unaccountable— 
and you always were so sensible in 
business matters.” 

** Unaccountable to you perhaps 
from a business point of view; 
but———” she paused, and he list- 
ened anxiously, expecting an ex- 
planation. He was disappointed, 
as she concluded the sentence with 
the words—“ never mind that!” 
This was as difficult to grapple 
with as her previous “So there!” 
still he could not let it pass with 
her unchallenged. 

“T can’t help minding it,” he 
said, with a shade of annoyance in 
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his tone. ‘“ Have you no influ- 
ence ?” he asked, turning, in his 
despair, to Aunt Polly. 

**Oh, none,” replied she, prompt- 
ly; “none whatever, Mr Pipper- 
ly. I have done my very best.” 

“You have both done it, of 
course—as I knew you would,” 
said Lavinia; “and I feel very 
grateful and very obstinate. I[ 
won’t press you, Mr Pipperly, to 
go there if you really would pre- 
fer not to. I don’t want you to 
act against your will and judg- 
ment.” 

“Oh, but I'll do it,” said he. 

“Tf you don’t, I'll have to do it 
myself—that’s all.” 

The ‘alternative alarmed him. 
She would be swindled right, left, 
and centre if any human being 
but himself transacted her busi- 
ness. If he didn’t pull her through, 
nobody else could or should. So, 
after playing with the subject a 
little longer, in the vain hope of 
turning her from her purpose, he 
finally declared that he had made 
up his mind to carry out her wishes 
to the letter, and to give her the 
benefit of his experience. 

“Which has been of such ser- 
vice to me always,” said Lavinia ; 
“you ought to know how I value 
your opinion.” 

“Yet you have as good as told 
me, my dear, that my opinion is 
not worth a button.” 

“ Now be just, like a dear, kind, 
good man as you are. Am I more 
unreasonable in being determined 
to purchase the place without see- 
ing it than you are in advising me 
against a purchase, when you have 
never been near it either?” 

“Tt is not the place, but the 
paying away of your good money 
for it that gives me so much trou- 
ble,” said Pipperly, evading a di- 
rect reply. ‘But I'll go, all the 
same ; and will look after your in- 
terests as keenly as if they were 
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my own. You'll not pay too 
much, if I can help it.” 

“T feel as safe,” she said, put- 
ting a hand kindly on the old 
man’s shoulder, the touch of which 
sent a thrill of affection through 
his frame—he loved her so much 
all these years—‘“as it is just 
possible for any one to feel, when 
[ am in your hands.” 

“JT wish I had the same con- 
fidence in myself,” said Pipperly, 
with a touch of that self-flattering 
depreciation to which we are all 
prone, and in which we indulge, no 
matter how self-opinionated we 
may really be, or how high an 
estimate we may have formed of 
our individual acumen. As a 
matter of fact, no one entertained 
a more exalted idea of his own 
business capacity and judgment 
than Pipperly himself; and—I may 
add—no one had a better right to 
such an opinion, based as it was 
upon years of prosperous manage- 
ment of a big banking concern: I 
respect him for it. I can therefore 
only conclude that the remark was 
born of that peculiar pride which 
apes humility; but I don’t ‘care 
for that sort of thing much. When 
a man has a good opinion of him- 
self he should always stand by it, 
and not make little of it. 

If he hasn’t that good opinion, 
he is as a rule less likely to be a 
bad judge than to have fair grounds 
for arriving at an adverse personal 
verdict. I am inclined always to 
think that he must be indeed a 
shady character who despises him- 
self. 

Knowing Pipperly, therefore, so 
intimately, I must set down his 
little speech as a mere facon de 
parler. He didn’t mean it to de- 
ceive himself or anybody else. 
Lavinia wasn’t taken in by it, and 
did not therefore think it worth 
noticing. 

This was her first grand chance 
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of showing to Major Tynte that 
she was capable of making a big 
sacrifice (from a worldly point of 
view) to do what she thought 
would please him, or which would 
at least show that—whether it 
pleased him or not—she had made 
an effort, as far as her lights went, 
to carry out in the most liberal 
spirit the letter of her promise to 
befriend the Scottowes. She did 
not say all this to herself; she did 
not stop to analyse her own 
motives; or to understand or 
weigh her actions. She simply 
felt an honest glow of pleasure 
and gratification in doing as she 
did. In affairs of the heart— 


‘* Nemo in sese tentat descendere,” 


says the satirist; and love leads 
reason blindfold. 

Pipperly thought her altogether 
unwise ; but wisdom is a relative 
term, and is justified of her chil- 
dren only. Lavinia was prepared 
to abide the issue, be it good or 
bad; and, out of the fulness of 
her faith, to take the consequen- 
ces. She was absolutely deter- 
mined to do all she could for the 
dear major, and for the wife of 
his friend. 

Commend me to a woman when 
she makes up her mind to go 
solid, either for or against. Sense 
and reason bite the dust when her 
sentiment shows fight; and this 
is what makes the dear creature 
so strong in her very weakness. 
There is no danger which she will 
not face, no obloquy which she 
will not bear, no hazard which 
she will not run, when the heart 
impels. The rigid male hesitates 
to even compound a felony, and 
has been known to consult his 
conscience on the refunding of 
an income-tax which lack of mor- 
al fibre has led him in the first 
instance to evade. He will desert 
a quondam friend because of pe- 
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cuniary defalcations, or an unmet 
six months’ bill. I have known a 
weak-kneed father to declare out 
of his uselessly superabundant 
honesty that as Jack was born on 
Easter-Sunday the Ist of April 
in such-and-such a year, he must 
not travel half-fare this year after 
the lst, though Easter - Sunday 
does not come round till the 21st. 
I maintain with the boy’s mother 
that he has a right to travel half- 
fare till Easter-Sunday next—his 
birthday—and that he has clear- 
ly more than a fortnight to run. 

You say I must admit that “there 
are certain broad lines of F 

No; I admit nothing. I feel, 
of course, that I have weakened 
the major premiss by too much 
elaboration of the minor; and I 
will say no more except to end as 
I began: commend me to a woman 
when she makes up her mind. 

In addition to the incentives 
which her own love for Major 
Tynte gave her, there were so 
many winning points of character 
about Kate, and so many touch- 
ing circumstances surrounding the 
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manner in which they had become 
acquainted, that she could not 
help feeling warmly attached to 
Tinkler’s sister. Argument was 
simply lost upon her. 

Aunt Polly followed Pipperly 
out, after the interview. 

“You know,” she said, “it is 
not really so foolish as it looks; 
because, in any case, if Lavinia 
marries Major Tynte—as I sin- 
cerely trust she will—she can 
keep the old house or sell it as 
her husband may advise by-and-by 
—that is, if her other plans should 
fall through, or become imprac- 
ticable.” 

“Just so,” replied Pipperly. 
“T must do the best I can for 
her under the circumstances. It 
is possible we may get a bargain. 
Let us hope so, at all events.” 

And with a warm parting—for 
they were on most cordial terms, 
as we know—he took his leave of 
Aunt Polly, and went to his office- 
desk to write, by that post, to 
London for particulars as to title, 
valuation, rental, &ec., &c., of Scot- 
towe Manor and estate. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—GENERAL. 


** War is death’s feast.” 


Events crowd themselves into 
the next few months. During 
this time the gallant deeds of the 
201st were chronicled in the col- 
umns of the press, local and gen- 
eral, during the varying stages of 
the small but tedious war, which 
cost so much in life and treasure. 
Lavinia lived in daily, hourly ter- 
ror of some disastrous news, the 
possibilities of which she durst not 
face, even in imagination, though 
they hung over her like a pall; and 
Kate suffered equally. Each mail 
was eagerly watched for by both ; 
and the priceless, loving, wistful 
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letters — written on scraps with 
ink or with pencil, as the exigen- 
cies of the moment determined— 
were to a large extent interchange- 
able. Portions in praise of Scot- 
towe were read by Lavinia to 
Kate; and a like return was made 
by Kate anent the major. These 
letters became an additional bond 
of union—if one were needed—be- 
tween the two women, the strong 
one and the weak. 

But they were weeks old when 
the postman brought them ; while 
there were horrid telegrams com- 
ing out every day, in large print, 























which made them seem older still, 
and terribly out of date. It was 
awful to think that they had chat- 
tered and spoken lightly—though 
not unkindly—about poor Lieu- 
tenant Spunner, who had _ been 
mentioned in the major’s last let- 
ter in connection with some good- 
natured frolic, and then to see, in 
the morning paper the same day, 
his death recorded. 

“OQ Kate! isn’t it perfectly 
dreadful ?” Lavinia said, nervously 
crushing the newspaper in both 
hands. 

After a good cry, they folded 
out the creases, and read and re- 
read the paragraph with their 
heads together; and then they 
cried again. PoorSpunner! This 
tribute was given to the memory 
of as honest and brave a fellow as 
you could find. The paragraph 
ran: “This brush with the 
enemy was altogether in the na- 
ture of a surprise; and we have 
to deplore the loss of Lieutenant 
Spunner, who displayed the most 
conspicuous coolness and bravery 
on the occasion.” 

It was “perfectly dreadful ”— 
there could be no doubt at all 
about it; and it was very well 
that Georgie just came in at the 
moment. In her good-nature she 
had hurried off to Kate the in- 
stant she saw the news, because 
she was certain that Lavinia would 
do the same, and that they would 
effect no good by mutual “ grizz- 
ling.” She was quite right in one 
sense, but not altogether ; because 
“ grizzling ” notoriously does do 
good to women when indulged in 
in moderation. It was to ensure 
this moderation, perhaps, that she 
called so unexpectedly, and so 
much earlier than usual. She was 
safe; but Lavinia and Kate had 
staked their all of happiness on 
the issues of this war: and the 
terrible conviction was ever pres- 
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ent with the two, that even while 
they talked and smiled, the loved 
ones might be gone, or be suffering 
excruciating agonies, deprived of 
that loving tenderness which a 
woman only can dispense at such 
a time. They felt it henceforth 
incumbent on them to be sad ; or 
rather they discovered that it was 
impossible to be cheerful since the 
death of Spunner. 

There were all sorts of dangers 
to be anticipated ; for the dusky 
enemy was not only brave, but 
cunning and hard to get at. They 
were ever on the watch behind 
cover, and seldom to be met in 
the open. They were excellent 
marksmen; and many a brave 
201st man fell by bullets sped 
from rifles of ‘ Brummagem ” 
manufacture, a supply of which 
had been sent out by an enter- 
prising and patriotic “ firm,” 
which had an inkling in good 
time, through a local representa- 
tive, that an outbreak was certain. 
It is well known and acknowledged 
all over the world that John Bull 
will always “push trade” when- 
ever and wherever it can be 
pushed ; and it is notorious also 
that he has pushed this nefarious 
branch of it among our foes more 
than once. It has ever appeared 
to me that if you supply a stranger 
with a weapon with which to kill 
your own brothers, and also make 
that stranger pay for the weapon, 
that you are not only a murderer 
but a skunk: I may be wrong, but 
I would lynch the man who did 
it. I question whether John Bull 
does not stand alone in this dis- 
graceful traffic. Nay, more; he 
has even been charged by the 
stranger with outrageous swind- 
ling in selling a deadly weapon 
which as often kills the confiding 
purchaser as not. However, in 
the particular transaction to which 
we refer, there was no such in- 
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sinuation ; on the contrary, the 
“article gave great satisfaction,” 
and with it the swarthy marksman 
only too often dropped his man. 

In addition to the danger from 
home-made guns and cartridges, 
Tommy Atkins had to face wounds 
from poisoned spears and arrows, 
bad water, and the ravages of 
disease brought on by the fearful 
climate. Add to all these the fact 
that he could not rest safely even 
within the lines in camp at night ; 
for these savages could see like 
cats, and creep noiselessly on all- 
fours, and kill poor Tommy while 
he slept and dreamed of home and 
loved ones. 

All the horrors and the dangers 
were minutely detailed by war-cor- 
respondents, and were graphically 
sketched by artists who were there 
and who were not. One’s feelings 
and sympathies were naturally at 
white heat. Nobody knew what 
a day might bring forth—though 
impartial minds had long since 
come fully to the conclusion that 
we had no right at all to be where 
we were, and deserved neither 
quarter nor pity; but pity is, as 
we know, extraneous to mere 
desert. It is, moreover, akin to 
love ; and very close relations have 
always existed between Mars and 
Venus. 

Philosophers of the cold cal- 
culating male order may tell us 
that it is useless and profitless to 
grieve, and extremely unwise to 
anticipate evil, since you thus 
suffer many times, instead of once 
or happily not at all; for the evil 
may never put in an appearance. 
You should not cry out, either, 
these wise men say, before you 
are hurt. Idispute that. People 
are never tired of inculcating the 
precept as being the essence of 
wisdom. I maintain that the 
truest philosophy of life more often 
than not consists in crying out be- 
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fore you are hurt, in blowing the 
trumpet—your own, of course— 
well in advance; and there seems 
to me to be far more sense in this 
course than in crying after you are 
hurt. The most intellectual dog I 
ever possessed acted always on this 
principle, and I never knew his 
tail to be trodden on, though he 
often got sympathy and reward, 
I don’t think so much of phil- 
osophy as it does of itself. It is 
very easy to be a Stoic in theory. 
All you have got to do is to sit 
in a*porch and preach; if it is 
somebody else’s porch all the 
better. 

It would have been utter folly 
to try and reason with these two 
terror-stricken souls, and Georgie 
felt this, though she was not a 
philosopher ; but she was sensible 
enough to instinctively feel that 
when the emotional and the senti- 
mental come together they make 
sad havoc of wise saws and modern 
instances. It was impossible that 
either Lavinia or Kate could shut 
out from their thoughts the pos- 
sibilities that any moment might 
reveal. Georgie knew, too, that 
Kate was in that critical state of 
health during which sudden shock 
might prove dangerous; hence it 
was that she went in for routing 
them up, and set her face against 
*moping.” Captain Tiptop had 
succumbed to fever some consider- 
able time previously, but his death 
did not touch them like the other ; 
and they were just settling down 
to discuss together the moral and 
religious aspects of the question 
as to which death was preferable, 
when Georgie cut short the lugu- 
brions discourse. 

She had come to be a very fre- 
quent and welcome visitor at the 
curate’s lodgings—and not more 
welcome to Kate than to the Rev. 
Joseph Tinkler himself. There 
was no need of formal paying and 




















returning visits ; she just dropped 
in when she felt inclined—which 
was very often—to see Kate. She 
said so, and Kate believed it. 
Morose people maintain that no 
real friendship is formed or can 
exist between women. This is a 
gross libel. It existed between 
these three, and yet they were 
as different as three persons well 
could be. Making due allowance 
for the fellow-feeling, I am asked 
to look closely into this friendship, 
and I shall be certain to find—a 
motive. Well, what of that? 
The real point is whether the 
motive is an estimable one or not. 
I doubt whether Kate had any. 
A naturally affectionate unin- 
tellectual woman may fall into 
, this state with absolutely no 
motive, as I fancy Kate did. 
We have accounted for Lavinia’s, 
which was strong enough to in- 
duce her to make what Mr Pip- 
perly called a “big pecuniary 
sacrifice for sentiment”: her loss 
was its own reward. Georgie 
went into the mutual admiration 
business because Kate was Joseph’s 
sister. 

I am always hard on Georgie, 
and yet I don’t mean to be. If 
she had, as we know, fully deter- 
mined to marry Joseph Tinkler, 
after all it was far and away the 
best thing that could happen to 
him ; and undoubtedly she had, 
like Lavinia, acted nobly through 
the social conflict which had raged 
so bitterly about the advent of his 
sister, and her equivocal position, 
for so many months. She—to use 
a vulgar but expressive phrase— 
stuck to them through thick and 
thin; through good report and 
evil report—or rather through the 
latter only, for there was nothing 
else. Was she not entitled to her 
reward? If she was content with 
such small change in the matri- 
monial market, who but the rever- 
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end gentleman himself had any 
right to say her nay? She de- 
served to win; and I for one 
should be sorry if she didn’t, be- 
cause she never wavered for an 
instant ; and when the tide turned, 
and Mrs Quodlibet came from the 
palace in her carriage and called 
on Kate, it was only natural that 
Georgie should feel a glow of tri- 
umph, and should take the first 
opportunity of encountering Mrs 
Fungus and stamping on her. 

It was astonishing how this 
great scandal now dwindled and 
disappeared from the Westerly tea- 
tables. It got quite worn out by 
dint of rough usage and knock- 
ing about. Like any other dirt, 
calumny sticks for a while, when 
it is thrown; but let it dry, and 
you get rid of it easily. Some 
delicate textures suffer; but the 
everyday material does not show 
any stain worth noticing. The 
Rev. Septimus Stole, whether in- 
stigated by charity or by his dioce- 
san, preached its funeral sermon, 
in this particular instance, in 
Westerly Church ; and wound up 
his discourse by quoting the works 
of that most generous-souled and 
human-hearted of divines, old 
Fuller: “Of those of whom thou 
canst say no good, say nothing ; of 
those of whom thou canst say some 
good, say no bad;” concluding 
with the remark that it would all 
be so easy if only this advice were 
followed by “those who profess 
and call themselves Christians.” 
The discourse produced a most 
favourable impression; but Mrs 
Fungus did not think it quite 
seemly that so young a man should 
preach personalities and deliver an 
all-round lecture from a self-erected 
pedestal of superior virtue. 

She thought it probable that the 
Canon would, before the girls, and 
out of the fulness of his disregard 
for Stole, agree with her as to its 
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not being quite the thing; and so 
he did, but his standpoint was a 
different onv from hers. 

“A self-sufficient young fellow 
like that,” he said, “generally 
manages to talk nonsense. Of 
course we all know it would be 
easy enough, if it were easy—but 
it isn’t. As a matter of fact, it 
is directly the reverse.” 

Not having been present, he 
was unaware that his sweeping 
condemnation of Stole involved an 
indirect censure on a greater than 
he. Dolly, the younger daughter 
—who had a tender regard for 
Stole, because of his beautiful 
eyes—enlightened her father by 
explaining that the preacher was 
merely quoting Dr Fuller; but 
the explanation was not received 
in good part, and was not satis- 
factory as an emollient. 

“You don’t know what you're 
talking about,” was all the thanks 
she got; “or he doesn’t, one or 
either. Fuller did not say it was 
easy: he merely laid down a pre- 
cept, and did not draw an infer- 
ence. In any case, he addressed 
himself to men—as men: he knew 
as well as I do that women must 
gossip and chatter, and will do it 
to the end of the chapter.” 

“Well, in any case,” said Mrs 
Fungus, endeavouring to change 
the line of argument, ‘‘I don’t see 
that Tinkler has much to com- 
plain about. Everybody has sub- 
scribed to this bothering testimo- 
nial till we are all sick of it. There 
is a very large sum collected.” 

So there was. People got asham- 
ed of themselves for having taken 
an unkind and uncharitable view 
of the situation ; and having fully 
enjoyed the satisfaction which of 
right belongs to scandal-mongering, 
they now went in for the counter- 
enjoyment which comes of a 


chastened repentance, and laboured 
hard to show contrition. 


It was 
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wonderful to hear people talk, and 
to discover, now, how few there 
were who “ever really believed it,” 
and how many there were who had 
their “doubts from the first,” and 
so forth. Every one was eager to 
show how he or she had been early 
in the field in upsetting the foul 
calumnies which had been circu- 
lated, and which nobody owned. 

But if Mrs Quodlibet had not 
come to the rescue in her carriage- 
and-pair, Mrs Fungus and her 
satellites would have run down 
and completely overwhelmed not 
only Lavinia but Georgie also, in 
their joint efforts to keep Kate’s 
reputation out of the mud. Georgie 
was dreadfully handicapped, be- 
cause, in addition to Kate, she had 
also to look after the Rev. Joseph’s , 
reputation, which might suffer by 
implication; and the _ subscrip- 
tions, which might suffer too, if the 
process of stamping out was not 
thorough. There was a complete 
and most satisfactory turn of the 
tide. The period of tension was 
over, and those who did not give 
in time, now gave doubly. 

The hour was almost ripe for 
Georgie to make a bid not only for 
victory but for triumph; when a 
postponement was rendered abso- 
lutely necessary by the perform- 
ance of a function at which Dr 
Collyrium presided and officiated 
with his usual skill and kindness. 

A young Scottowe put in an ap- 
pearance, claiming a vast amount 
of attention, and awakening a large 
share of interest. Fortunately, the 
event took place in Tinkler’s ab- 
sence. He had to go to his new 
church to “read himself in” ; and, 
while in the parish, he learned the 
news, and was advised by the doctor 
to prolong his stay for a few days, 
as “the women would be better 
without him” till they got things 
in order at his lodgings. He found 
plenty to occupy his time and 

















thoughts about the church, the 
rectory, the schools, and the parish 
generally ; and had, moreover, to 
look for a man to do temporary 
duty for him, as he did not see his 
way to going into residence for 
some considerable time. The house 
required “doing up ” and papering 
and painting; furniture had after- 
wards to be got—and soon. He 
“put up” for the time being at the 
rectory of an adjoining and hospit- 
able brother clergyman—a free-and- 
easy old chap, who, to Tinkler’s 
horror, let things slide pretty con- 
siderably, and had no taste or ear 
for music—so that the choir under 
his control was simply excruciating. 
The old man “lived like a fighting 
cock,” had no family, a retinue of 
servants to look after his wife and 
himself, and a well-stocked cellar 
and stable. He very kindly placed 
a horse and trap and man at his 
guest’s disposal, so that a week 
passed rapidly enough. Tinkler 
went to see the historic old family 
mansion of Scottowe, which was, as 
we know, in the market; and he 
found it in possession of a nice old 
lady, who had been sent down by 
the Courts in London to take 
charge of it. She was very stiff 
and cold—so much so that the 
timid Tinkler didn’t venture to 
be more than distantly respectful 
and polite—she seemed so much 
above the humble office which she 
filled, and the duties of a caretaker. 

It gave her something to do, she 
explained, in her loneliness ; and 
the grand old organ was the very 
best of company. He was sorry 
to be obliged to face the fact that, 
when the place changed hands, he 
would be deprived of her invalu- 
able aid. 

He found that she had done 
something for him in the schools 
for which he thanked her again ; 
but this she made no compliment 
of, and only regretted that she 
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could not do more. A strange 
creature he thought her as he 
took his leave; and what a sad 
life she must have all by her- 
self in that big silent house! 
To be sure, there was an old 
doddering man-servant about the 
place, paid also by “the Courts”; 
but she was not likely to derive 
much satisfaction from this, he 
thought—merely a sense of secu- 
rity. If Tinkler had any insight 
into human character he would 
have known that, as far as any 
sense of security went, she and the 
man might safely change places ; 
for he trembled in his bed at night 
—hearing strange sounds, groans, 
and ghostly footsteps in the long 
corridors overhead, and believing 
firmly that the house was haunted, 
and that the woman up-stairs was 
uncanny. 

When Tinkler went back to his 
rectory and let himself, with the 
latch-key, into his own big empty 
house — looking doubly desolate 
from its utter lack of furniture— 
he shuddered involuntarily. What 
should he do there by-and-by, all 
alone—for years perhaps—a bach- 
elor? Was there not a way out 
of the difficulty, or was it a diffi- 
culty at all? 

The tongue turns ever to the 
aching tooth ; and when the heart 
is troubled there are emotions 
which will not let it rest, but 
must keep probing on. There was 
no cure for Tinkler’s ailment but 
Georgie: of that he became more 
and more convinced the more he 
thought about it. 

If she had only known what his 
feelings were, what a lot of bother 
it might have saved—to say no- 
thing of loss of time. Beating 
about a bush is often a tiresome 
process ; but you must sometimes 
do it—not only to ascertain if the 
bird be there, but also to rout him 
out when he is. 

2N 
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CHAPTER XXV.—BABY. 





**Maxima debetur puero reverentia.”—JUVENAL. 


Baby-worship is presumably the 
only form of idolatry which is 
winked at by the angels, and 
against which the Church has not 
entered a caveat. From considera- 
tions of expediency this is just as 
well, because when your orders 
are certain to be disregarded it 
is better not to issue them, or to 
insist where you have no power 
to enforce. What heed do we 
pay to Clemens Alexandrinus, for 
instance, who held, as I learn 
from my reverend friend Stole, 
that the second commandment 
was broken by ladies looking at 
themselves in the glass? “The 
likeness of anything that exists,” 
he says. He might as well have 
held his tongue, for all that ladies 
care. But even the early fathers 
are nowhere when modern mothers 
take the field. Baby in arms 
carries everything before him. 
The women who can lay no claim 
to him kneel and worship, while 
the proud proprietress condescends 
to exhibit him (“a lump of de- 
light”), and to hand him round, 
—the whole picture being but a 
forecast of another when, in a 
few years’ time (if principles of 
generosity be duly inculcated), he 
will magnanimously hand round 
his lollipop or his apple, to be 
tasted by his playmates, but with 
natural fear and trembling lest 
too great inroads should be made 
upon his property. 

Kate’s baby was pronounced to 
be a wonderful baby ; and as soon 
as she was able, she held a sort 
of continuous reception. Georgie 
and Lavinia were constant in their 
worship, of course. Mrs Quodlibet 
came, so did Mrs Fungus and 





her daughters. Even Georgie’s 
mamma put in an appearance ; and 
they, one and all, pronounced the 
same verdict—from which it would 
be presumptuous in me to differ. 
Nevertheless, I will say —except 
that he seemed to have been born 
with more hair than other babies, 
I myself saw no great difference. 
I confess I am a little prejudiced : 
I always avoid very young babies 
when it can be done without en- 
dangering my position in the re- 
gard of their parents. As a rule, 
they strike me as being under- 
done, rare—in a sense other than 
the usual maternal acceptation of 
the term. My sympathies tend 
more towards appreciation of ma- 
turity ; and worship began, in my 
case, when the object of it was at 
least eighteen: I never went be- 
hind that limit; and I am nowa 
member of that Society of Anti- 
quaries of which Father Time is 
president, and which may be said 
to boast a cosmopolitan list of 
compulsory members. 

But to resume. In this parti- 
cular instance even Aunt Polly 
found herself “in the swim ”— 
couldn’t keep out of it. 

In fact, so great was the excite- 
ment that there were moments— 
mind, I say only moments—when 
Kate forgot the father while con- 
templating the son ; when Lavinia 
forgot the major; and Georgie 
forgot the game she had to play— 
all the same, she made no false 
move. 

Tinkler himself, when he re- 
turned, became unpleasantly alive 
to the conviction that he was 
more or less an outsider now ; and 
he was only reconciled to the ex- 
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isting state of things when his 
ciaim to part-proprietorship was 
acknowledged by the honorary 
title of uncle, and by the informa- 
tion that he was to be allowed to 
stand sponsor in conjunction with 
Stole and Lavinia. Mrs Fungus 
so far showed her great interest 
as to promise that the ceremony 
of baptism should be performed 
by the Canon. Georgie came in, 
at her own special request, as a 
supplemental godmother. 

There was the settlement of the 
Christian names, which had to be 
discussed. Hugh came first, be- 
cause it was a Scottowe family 
name, then Adrian. 

“Why Adrian?” Mrs Fungus 
inquired aside of Georgie. 

“Oh, because it is the name of 
a very, very dear friend of theirs, 
who befriended Mr Tinkler and 
Kate in early life.” 


“Ts he to be here? Is he 
dead ?” 
“Qh no, he’s alive. He’s com- 


ing back some day. He’s away 
in New Zealand, I think. He 
has done a great deal of good 
over there—among the Hugue- 
nots.” 

“The what?” said Mrs Fungus. 

“T mean the Hottentots,” 
Georgie explained — “and _ that 
sort of thing.” 

“But, my dear, there are no 
Hottentots—or that sort of thing 
—in New Zealand that ever I 
heard of.” 

Georgie saw that she had made 
a slip, which she hastily corrected 
by explaining that she meant 
aborigines. 

“Mrs Scottowe is a very fa- 
vourable specimen of them at all 
events,” continued Mrs Fungus. 

This was too much! There was 
no smmile on the old lady’s counte- 
nance to intimate that she meant 
it for a joke, so Georgie had to 
explain. 
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“Of course she is not an abori- 
gine. I don’t suppose you really 
think that.” She dropped the final 
8, so as to get rid of the awkward 
plural; but she wasn’t quite sure 
that it was all right. 

“Then this Mr Adrian is a mis- 
sionary ?” queried the old lady. 

“No, he’s not,” said Georgie ; 
‘he’s a philanthropist, and his name 
is Adrian Verney. He’s very rich 
—made it all out there.” 

“Thank you,” said Mrs Fungus, 
as she took her leave. 

“Oh, mamma, wasn’t it really 
fine?” remarked Miss Ethel, when 
they got out of earshot. “Georgie’s 
ignorance is simply colossal—per- 
fectly delightful.” 

“Tsn’t Botany Bay somewhere 
out there?” said the mother, try- 
ing to put this and that together; 
“where they used to send the con- 
victs to, long ago.” 

“Yes, it is—sure enough.” _ 

*T don’t think so,” said Dolly ; 
“isn’t it in Australia—or Van 
Diemen’s Land?” 

“They’re all the same,” Ethel 
explained, out of the fulness of her 
knowledge. 

“There’s something curious 
about it at all events,” Dolly re- 
marked. “I never saw brother 
and sister so unlike as Mr Tinkler 
and Mrs Scottowe. Though, for 
the matter of that, Joel isn’t very 
like either of us.” 

“He is the picture of one of 
his grand-uncles,” explained the 
mother; “he is a Lapsus—takes 
after my side of the house.” 

And truly Joel did “take after” 
that aristocratic black-leg, the 
Honourable Jervaise Lapsus, in 
more subtle ways than outward 
seeming. 

The difficulty which Mrs Fungus 
had now to face was that of getting 
her lord to fulfil the promise which 
she had made in his behalf, as to 
performing the baptismal ceremony 
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over this wonderful baby. She 
preferred to grapple with it single- 
handed, and to beard the lion in 
his den by herself. She dismissed 
her daughters, and entered his 
study alone. He was in a very 
bad humour. The struggle was pro- 
tracted, but at last she emerged 
victorious. Her arguments were 
that—seeing how things were go- 
ing, and the leanings of the Bishop 
and his wife—it would be a good 
stroke of business and of polity to 
give in; but her arguments had not 
half as much weight as her persist- 
ency. He could not get rid of her 
without consenting, so he yielded 
at last, with a very bad grace. 

She did not tell him that she 
had actually promised for him; 
because, if she had, he would, out 
of sheer perversity, have peremp- 
torily declined to act—as a punish- 
ment for her presumption; and 
would have left her to get out of 
the difficulty as best she could. 
All’s well that ends well, she 
thought, as she shut the door be- 
hind her, and left the Canon to 
complete his sermon. 

His mode of performing the bap- 
tismal function was of a very try- 
ing nature; because, not content 
with the usual dipping of the 
finger, he always made a cup of his 
hand, and poured the contents 
over the hapless infant ; which, of 
course, resulted in lamentations and 
woe—the mother terrified lest her 
treasure should catch its death of 
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cold, and the poor baby gasping, 
struggling, and shrieking, through 
the remainder of the service: this 
was the grim satisfaction which he 
expected for his pains. 

But when Master Scottowe went 
through this ordeal, he bore it in 
such a way as to win the admira- 
tion of even the Canon himself. 
He gasped, to be sure, poor little 
fellow, because, when nearly choked, 
he could not help it; but he did 
not howl: on the contrary, he 
kicked with both feet, and struck 
out with his little doubled-up fists, 
in a way which seemed to intimate 
to the cruel Canon that he would 
“go for him” if only able; and 
which wrung from his persecutor 
the confession that he was “a fine 
little chap.” 

* And you don’t know what a 
compliment that is,” said Mrs Fun- 
gus to the mother, “coming from 
my husband, because he hates 
babies as a rule, and never chris- 
tens them when he can avoid it; 
so you may consider yourself highly 
flattered and favoured, my dear.” 

“Oh, so I do,” said Kate, “ and 
I am ever so much obliged to him. 
But how can any one possibly hate 
babies? I think they are the dear- 
est things in the wide, wide world.” 

I have heard other women say 
the same thing; but still, there 
are males to be found who enter- 
tain the unnatural sentiment with 
which the Canon was accredited 
by his wife. 


CHAPTER XXVI.—GEORGIE PLAYS A TRUMP. 


*‘T cannot give you an idea of the joy we have when we see a man turning fool for our sakes.” 


— Spectator, 


**The Syren’s song is the sayler’s wrack.”—STEPHEN Gosson. 


The Westerly gift to the Rev. 
Joseph Tinkler included now, in 
addition to the originally contem- 
plated purse of sovereigns, a very 


nice turn-out of horse, harness, 
and trap. The presentation func- 
tion went off most satisfactorily ; 
and Dr Quodlibet was so good as 
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to mark his sense of the import- 
ance of it by expressing a wish 
that it should take place at the 
palace, and that Tinkler and the 
deputation should remain to lunch. 

This lunch included _ ladies, 
among whom was Georgie. He 
would be starting for what the 
Bishop called “his new sphere of 
duty” very shortly, and “would 
leave a void not easily filled in 
the hearts of his old parishioners.” 

The words were very nice and 
very true, and Georgie felt that 
there was no time to be lost. If 
she let him go without declaring 
himself, there was no knowing 
what might or might not happen. 

That evening, after dinner, her 
father having to attend a patient 
some miles out of town, took her 
in his brougham to see Kate, and 
dropped her at the door of Tink- 
ler’s lodgings. She was such a 
frequent visitor that she was ex- 
pected, even if there had not been 
the special event of the day to 
talk about. Lavinia had only just 
left, after offering her congratula- 
tions. Tinkler himself opened the 
door for Georgie. If she hadn’t 
come he would have been sorely 
disappointed—it was such an ex- 
ceptional day. 

Everything favoured and sug- 
gested prompt action on her part. 
She knew where her strong point 
lay. In affairs of the heart the 
influence of music stands supreme. 
You might doubt this if only 
poets said so, calling it the “food 
of love” and all that sort of thing; 
but sober scientific men bear like 
testimony—even stronger. Ritter 
maintains that there is electricity 
in it; and I remember reading 
that in Arcadia there was a sec- 
tion of the community the mem- 
bers of which, because they ban- 
ished music from their schools, 
became the most cruel and wicked 
of all the Greeks. Doubtless 
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Shakespeare had these in his mind 
when he declared such men to 
be fit for “treason, stratagem, 
and spoils.” Terpander, we are 
told, stopped sedition among the 
Lacedemonians by introducing 
music; and with such results as 
to quite over-cure the evil, because 
subsequently their dash in ‘battle 
had to be softened by tunes of a 
soothing nature: in fact, Ter- 
pander overdid it by the power 
of music. Experts say—or have 
said—that fevers were cured by 
it, deafness, even madness, epi- 
lepsy, sciatic gout,—and I know 
not what beside. It meant simply 
loca dolentia decantare—to bewitch 
the affected place. But enough; 
if not, I must respectfully refer 
the incredulous reader to the 
Transactions of the Academy of 
Science, where he will find ex- 
haustive papers on the subject; 
to Capella; and to Dr Bianchini, 
Professor of Physic, who wrote a 
book devoted entirely to the sub- 
ject—which I haven’t read. 

For our purpose it will suffice 
to say that a man more suscep- 
tible to the power of music than 
Joseph Tinkler did not exist. 
Anything connected with it in- 
terested him, even a dry discus- 
sion as to whether the ancients 
possessed counterpoint. The ac- 
tual thing entranced him. You 
could knock him down with a 
solo, and utterly subjugate him 
with a recitative. He would, 
under the spell, sway to and fro 
on his seat, at times even en- 
dangering his equilibrium. I have 
spoken before of the craze he had 
for collecting musical instruments 
of all ages, kinds, and climes, and 
of the goodly assortment which 
he possessed. When Kate came 
to stay with him he added a 
grand piano on hire ; and it was to 
this, in conjunction with her own 
sweet voice, that Georgie looked 
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for victory. She soon had him in 
the seventh heaven—in an ideal 
region of beauty, melody, and 
sweet sounds, called into existence 
by hands of exquisite touch, and 
eyes of unfathomable depth. 

He felt shy and diffident at 
first, as if either doubting the 
reality of it all, or his own worthi- 
ness to be the recipient of so much 
ecstasy ; and it was this diffidence 
which needed the nicest manage- 
ment on the part of Georgie. 

The robin will perch within a 
few inches of you, while you go 
on potting your geraniums ; but if 
you hold out your hand with a 
grub or try to catch the bird, or 
even to put salt on his tail, he 
will dash himself terror-stricken 
against the conservatory glass, or 
be out through the open door. 

Cuteness and shyness are often 
confounded: they may keep an 
equal distance from you — mea- 
sured by feet and inches; but 
they are miles apart when you 
come to deal with them. Cute- 
ness can reason, and be convinced, 
and can put this and that together, 
and act on the compound experi- 
ence ; but timidity is hard to teach, 
and as hard to get into a cage as 
the other. 

Georgie encouraged Tinkler in 
every possible way. She had him 
to stand by her, to lean over her, 
to turn leaves, to hunt up pieces 
of music in the portfolios,—some- 
times on her knees she helped him. 
She even rallied him for being 
silly in overlooking something: he 
wanted to find; and while Kate 
laughed, it made him happy. 

Georgie played everything he 
wanted, and then—she suddenly 
burst into song. 

I don’t know what sort of a 
voice it was from a professional 
point of view—being utterly ig- 
norant in these matters—but I 
know that it was simply magnifi- 
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cent : it insinuated itself, and then 
it ran riot, and simply played the 
mischief with you somehow — 
thrilled through you—kept you 
under a spell. I don’t wonder 
that Tinkler came to grief —or 
rather, dropped into felicity. At 
all events his hour had come, and 
he was face to face with his des- 
tiny—and a very pretty face it 
was, 

Georgie sang several songs ; but 
I think the one that finished him 
was “ Doctor Cupid,” which I give 
below. I say this because it was 
the one he asked for a second 
time as a wind-up, when she had 
looked at her watch, and said 
something about the hour being 
late :— 


Re 


‘*T have doubts that come and go; 
Thoughts that please 
Yet tease 
Me so. 
Doctor Cupid, can you tell 
How to break the magic spell ? 
What it means I do not know. 
When shall I recover? 
Now I’m well, 
And now am ill; 
Glad betimes, at others wailing. 
What is this that moves me so? 
Every guess is unavailing. 
When shall I discover? 
Not a reason can I find. 
Doctor Cupid, 
You are kind ; 
Am I stupid, 
Or so very, VERY blind ? 





° 


“* Why, of course !—The heart’s affected 
By your sore distress ; 
But a lover 
May recover 
Even though rejected : 
That’s the worldly way. 
Many come and many go— 
All must catch the fever ; 
And the cure, though it be slow, 
Makes a staunch believer. 
There’s a * Yes’ 
Behind the ‘ No’: 
Wait, and yow’ll discover. 














3. 
‘¢ But when fickle ones forget 
Is there no redress ? 
Reassure me ! 
How to cure me, 
Doctor Cupid, say ! 
Oh, disenchant ! 
Or, if you can’t, 
Yet— 
Till I’m better—stay ! 
I will give thee heart and soul, 
I will give thee mind and will ; 
Doctor Cupid, reassure— 
Either kill, 
Or quickly cure !” 


As she finished, the fingers 
rested lingeringly on the keys of 
the instrument, the head fell back, 
and the lustrous eyes looked full 
into the enamoured face of Joseph. 

Is there a subtle freemasonry 
among women, or did Kate really 
hear the baby cry? She said she 
did ; and she flew up-stairs just at 
this moment with a speed which 
seemed to imply conviction: why 
then should I doubt ? 

Georgie rose, blew out the piano 
candles, as young ladies some- 
times will, and then suddenly 
made the alarming discovery that 
the room was in semi-darkness— 
depending only on the fire-light. 

“Oh, how stupid of me!” she 
exclaimed. “I forgot that the 
gas was not lighted.” 

No doubt she had forgotten, 
but all the same, when Tinkler 
proposed to light it she put him 
off, unless he wished for the “ad- 
ditional glare,” which, of course, 
he didn’t; he preferred the sub- 
dued mellow tint from the fire, 
which sent its quivering wedge- 
shaped shadows from chair and 
table-legs off into the distant 
corners of the room, causing a 
mysterious gloom. The blaze 
about the hearth made that spot 
all the brighter by contrast. 

The sofa stood in front of the 
fender, placed there by the good- 
natured landlady, for the comfort 
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and convenience of Kate and the 
baby. 

Georgie seated herself upon it— 
up near the pillow, and Tinkler 
ventured on at the other end. 
After a few commonplaces, the 
whole thing came about in this 
way :— 

“T shall miss you very much 
—very soon,” he said, with a 
sigh. 

“ Ah!” responded Georgie with 
another, “and don’t you think I 
shall miss you—and Kate, dear 
Kate? It is just the way of the 
world. As soon as one forms real 
friendships, something happens to 
break them up or to interfere with 
them, and——” The sentence 
was left unfinished, save by an- 
other sigh. 

I said it all came about in this 
way—and so it did. Tinkler got 
gradually closer to Georgie, and— 
it all followed then as a matter 
of course. Georgie knew it was 
coming before it did come; and it 
gradually dawned upon Tinkler 
that hesitation and reserve had 
had their day. I could not tell 
what particular word or look or 
action or sigh convinced him. It 
was a subtle something that only 
the interested persons understood ; 
not to be defined, and quite inex- 
plicable to the outsider, who onl 
notes the result. If I see a lady 
looking into a shop-front, I can 
always tell whether she is ad- 
miring herself or examining the 
goods; but what the indications 
are that lead me to form an un- 
erring conclusion I never could 
define. To apply this—I suppose 
that, looking through the eyes 
into the heart, the lover can tell 
on what the loved one’s mental 
vision is concentrated. 

Be all this vain speculation and 
surmise as it may, in less than 
five minutes Tinkler’s fondest 
hopes were established on a firm 
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basis. His arm got round Georgie’s 
trim little waist, and when she put 
up her hand to protect her heart, 
she found it made prisoner with- 
out any attempt to release it. 
How long this state of things 
lasted I am not going to tell; nor 
will I enter more minutely into 
detail : suffice it to say that, when 
Kate returned, she was rapturously 
kissed by both. 

“T knew it!” she said, 
knew it—this, ever so long!” 

‘How could you?” asked the 
simple Tinkler, “‘when I didn’t 
know it myself?” 

* Never mind—I did. I am de- 
lighted. You dear Georgie! Oh! 
isn’t it nice?” 

Georgie acquiesced. 

*« And we'll always be friends.” 

“ Always,” assented Georgie. 

* And you'll have to call him 
Joe! Have you begun? Isn't it 
funny ?” 

Tinkler didn’t see the fun; and 
Georgie would rather the name 
had been any other than Joe: but 
this was a small matter. 

* And, Joe, you'll have to call 
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her Georgie.” Kate spoke as if 
these were wonderful discoveries, 

“ Yes, of course — Georgie.” 
Tinkler ventured on the experi- 
ment diffidently, and in a tenta- 
tive sort of way, as if anxious to 
test the sound of it coming from 
his own mouth; and being satis- 
fied with the result, he took 
courage and kissed her on the 
forehead. 

Just then the landlady knocked, 
and announced that the doctor 
had sent the brougham to fetch 
Georgie, and there had to be a 
parting, as a matter of course. 

“We won’t say one word till 
papa knows,” she said, kissing 
Kate ; and then gracefully submit- 
ting to another kiss from Tinkler 
(still on the forehead), she hurried 
down-stairs, and was off before the 
happy parson had time to do more 
than follow. The fact was, she 
did not want the coachman to 
know too much. A motion of the 
hand from the carriage - window 
up to Kate, who was peering 
through a corner of the blind, and 
she was gone. 


SPEAKS OUT. 


** A woman moved is like a fountain troubled.” 


—SHAKESPEARE. 


** The common lot which all the world have known, 


To her ‘tis more—because her heart is lonely.” 


I suppose it was to kill thought 
that Georgie hummed the words 
of “Doctor Cupid” to herself as 
she drove home. 

Now, madam, if you are the 
happy mother of daughters, you 
will perhaps say that her conduct 
was not—all through this business 
—“ quite the thing,” and that she 
simply made “a dead set” at 
Joseph Tinkler, and manceuvred 
for a husband. Well, you might 
admit that she only did what her 


—HArtT.LeY COLERIDGE. 


mother should have done for her, 
and which you, with a proper 
sense of your responsibility—feel 
it your duty to do for your own 
girls. And, moreover, you are 
large-minded and generous enough 
not to be jealous of your husband, 
because of his affection for any 
one of those charming daughters— 
all of whom are so fortunate as to 
command a sympathy denied to 
Georgie. Take all these things into 
account, and judge her accordingly. 
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I say unhesitatingly that Joseph 
Tinkler was a most fortunate fel- 
low to have secured a wife who 
would be all that a true and faith- 
ful woman should be. He was 
not her ideal, but she would never 
hurt his self-love by letting him 
know it; and if he had searched 
the world over, he would have 
searched it in vain for one less 
likely to give him future cause for 
regret. She was a woman whose 
qualities would “wear well” in 
the highest sense of the word, and 
who would never ask a bigger 
sacrifice at his hands than giving 
up the most unbecoming habit of 
playing the flute. I don’t find 


fault with her for that, because he 
really had a nice mouth, and it 
was a pity to see him distort it 
over a piece of stick. Even that 
staid goddess Minerva could not 
stand the ridicule of Juno and 
Venus, and, after looking at her- 


self in water, discarded the flute 
for the lute. If she looked ab- 
surd, how could a commonplace 
mortal like Tinkler escape being 
ridiculous ? 

When Georgie got home, she 
rushed at once to the drawing- 
room, where she expected to find 
her mother sitting up for her. 

“ Well, it’s all over, mamma!” 
she exclaimed ; “I have done it— 
or he has—or we both have!” 

“T don’t understand you,” said 
Mrs Collyrium, taking her feet off 
the fender, and smoothing down 
her petticoats. 

“Well—Mr Tinkler has asked 
me to marry him, and—I’m going 
to: that’s all.” 

“The levity with which you re- 
fer to so solemn a matter pains 
me, and has frequently, as you 
very well know, pained me.” 

“There is no levity about it 
now, mamma ; itis serious enough, 
and at all events true—which is 
the chief thing.” 
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“T hope Mr Tinkler will never 
regret it,” she said with icy cold- 
ness, which stung poor Georgie 
like a frost-bite. She had gone 
through many years of self-repres- 
sion in order to keep from open 
war with her mother, and now the 
time was nearly come when they 
would cease to clash. But this 
speech cut her to the soul. Under 
the circumstances she thought she 
might have fairly looked for a mild 
compliment, or at least a harmless 
insincerity, with some semblance 
of kindness in it. What wonder 
if she flared up! 

“No, mamma! Iam very much 
obliged to you, of course; but he 
won’t find any cause to regret. I'll 
tell you why, since you have such 
an interest in him. When he comes 
home after his day’s work, I won't 
sit silently by the fire and mope. 
I won’t make believe that I’m in- 
jured if he isn’t in good spirits. 
I'll fuss about and have everything 
nice for him—warmed up with a 
smile. I won’t go in for silence 
and resignation as a virtue and 
a duty, when I should chatter and 
laugh, and when there is no cause 
for low spirits except what comes 
from sitting down to hatch griev- 
ances. He won't be tied to a wife 
who only cares to talk and make 
herself agreeable to visitors.” 

“ Indeed !” said Mrs Collyrium. 

“Yes,” continued Georgie, “I 
mean to profit by experience. I 
want my husband to think me 
nice; and—I don’t’ care much 
what anybody else may think.” 

“Very creditable, I am sure,” re- 
marked her mother. 

“T don’t mean to say that I 
shall be disagreeable to other 
people; but I do mean to say 
that—my house will be a different 
one from—yours.” 

“Don’t you think you might 
have made mine somewhat differ- 
ent, Georgie?” Mrs Collyrium in- 
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quired, with a look of cold in- 
jury. 

Georgie paused. “ Yes,” she re- 
plied ; “perhaps I could, if I liked 
to fight with you. But then, 
things would only have been made 
hotter for papa—that’s all.” 

“ Perhaps you had better go to 
bed; you have kept me up ver 
late as it is,” said Mrs Colly- 
rium. 

“Yes, perhaps I had. I won’t 
trouble you much longer, thank 
goodness! Of course there will be 
a certain amount of bother which 
can’t be helped. If I could avoid 
it I would ; but I don’t see how I 
can. At all events, the wedding- 
breakfast will end it; and I hope 
we'll be better friends when I am 
gone.” 

“You had better, as I said, go 
to bed, and leave these unpleasant 
remarks till morning, when you are 
in a calmer frame of mind.” 

“Oh, all right, mamma: ‘good 
night.” 

And Georgie, with a bursting 
heart, rushed up-stairs. The ten- 
sion was too much for her, and 
she did not wish that her mother 
should have the triumph of seeing 
her break down. There was a 
light under the bedroom door, 
which showed that the doctor was 
there. She knocked, expecting 
to find him in bed reading—as 
usual. 

“‘ Holloa, child!” he exclaimed, 
looking up from his book. 

Georgie literally rushed at him, 
and had her arms round his neck 
in an instant. 

“Papa! papa!” she exclaimed, 
“T have just told mamma that it is 
all over at last. I’m going away 
from you. Are you glad too? 
I’m going to be married to Mr 
Tinkler. My little scheme has— 


come true.” 
“God bless my soul, Georgie! 
I’m not glad—that is, for myself ; 
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but you will be happy, I have no 
doubt, and for your own sake I 
am glad.” 

* Well, I'll tell you all about it 
to-morrow, dear old man! It will 
cost you such a lot of money ; but 
it can’t be helped, and it won't 
happen often—at least I hope 
not.” 

“Don’t talk like that, you 
little goose!” he said, kindly, 
“or [ll get up and give you a 
dose. Kiss me again, and don’t 
be excited, or you'll certainly have 
to get a nasty draught to calm 
your nerves.” 

Then there was a fervent, long, 
and silent embrace; till, hearing 
her mother’s footstep on the stairs, 
Georgie fled to her own room, and 
threw herself on the bed, face 
downwards. 

Shall we say, “ Poor Georgie”? 

There is a prevailing belief that 
the tears of men are pitiful, but 
that those of women are merely 
curative, and not deserving of any 
compassion. A cynical old clergy- 
man, in his ‘Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,’ goes even so far as to say 
that one should take as little heed 
of a weeping woman as of a goose 
going barefoot. I don’t agree with 
him; and even if I did, I should be 
ashamed to acknowledge it. Such 
sweeping generalities are always 
wrong when applied to particular 
cases. 

Undoubtedly there are females 
who can, and do, cry without ade- 
quate emotional cause—constitu- 
tionally damp ones, whose chief 
pleasure in life seems to be to 
enwrap themselves in a social wet 
blanket, and to live in a state of 
domestic influenza, which, though 
it may not be contagious, yet 
nevertheless has a most depress- 
ing effect on those around them. 
They resent sympathy in a stand- 
off sort of way, which seems to im- 
ply that they are of a sensitive 




















and suffering nature which you do 
not understand,—you are so coarse- 
grained, so healthy, so hard, and 
so unsympathetic. Then, on the 
other hand, if you do not express 
some commiseration, they are 
offended, and the dampness comes 
on with redoubled force—so that 
really you don’t quite know what 
to do. 

But to return to Georgie. I 
think she has a large claim on 
our consideration. She loved her 
father —of that there was no 
doubt ; and perhaps—who knows ? 
—she may have felt that she did 
not love Tinkler with that fervour 
and fulness of which every young 
girl’s heart is capable. If she had 
been happy at home, things might 
have turned out differently ; but 
from a worldly point of view she 
was doing well, and her determi- 
nation to make a good and faith- 
ful wife sustained her. 
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She went to bed, and slept a 
good sound honest sleep after the 
fit was over. But Mrs Collyrium 
kept the doctor awake far into the 
night, and long after his large 
stock of patience had been ex- 
hausted. Finally he said— 

“Well, my dear, we can’t alter 
matters now—if we tried to; and 
even if we could, I don’t see that 
we ought: it is gone too far. All 
we have to do is to go through 
with it creditably, and to make the 
child as happy over it as we can.” 

“‘T will hope for the best,” said 
the wife of his bosom, “and will 
pray for a blessing.” 

“Oh, blessing be hanged!” said 
the doctor—but this was sotto voce. 
A medical man of his standing and 
reputation could hardly be expected 
to put up with a clinical lecture, 
even from his wife, with himself in 
the dual capacity of audience and 
patient. 
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AN HISTORICAL CLOCK. 


“ Ay, it’s a braw, muckle, gal- 
lant clock, even if it hadna a his- 
tory.” 

The speaker was one of those 
genuine old Scotswomen of a primi- 
tive type still to be found about 
Stirling. Although so poor that 
she can only afford the rent of one 
small room, and even to live there 
she has to “fecht wi’ the wheel” 
for fourteen hours each day, “ doin’ 
the pirns for the warpers,” who 
work in the mill beside the old 
Brig of Bannockburn, yet her 
fine shapely hands, and her ex- 
pressive face with its well-devel- 
oped brow, bespeak her one of 
God’s gentlewomen. 

“Tt is really a beautiful clock,” 
I said, as she held a candle close 
to the dial for me to inspect it 
properly. 

The case is mahogany, made in 
the Chippendale style, inlaid with 
boxwood, It is an eight-day clock, 
and the dial-plate is of finely 
wrought brass. On the door is 
that shell of inlaid work so famil- 
iar to us in furniture of the same 
period ; lower down there is a bird, 
whilst a running pattern of fine 
scroll-work ornaments the sides 
and the top. 

There are coloured plstuven out- 
side the dial at the four corners. 
On the right hand stands the Em- 
peror Alexander of Russia, the 
father of Nicholas. He is repre- 
sented as a fine stately personage, 
in a long flowing crimson cloak 
lined with ermine ; on his head is 
the imperial crown, and in his 
hand asceptre or wand, with which 
he is pointing to a fleet of ships 
“on a painted ocean” above the 


dial-plate. These are not all “idle,” 
however, for one of them moves to 
and fro on a wave with each swing 


of the pendulum. Opposite to the 
emperor, in the left-hand corner, 
a comely-looking woman stands 
knitting a long and capacious stock- 
ing. She is dressed in the straight 
short gown without a waist, belted 
high up under the bust, that was 
worn about ninety years ago. In 
the corner below her, on a sea- 
beach in front of some men-of-war, 
is a well-dressed gentleman of the 
same period; opposite to whom, 
underneath the emperor, a pretty 
young woman stands at a cottage 
docr with a plump babe in her 
arms, the very picture of “ smiling 
content.” 

“Over all yon there used to be 
a piece of wood,” said the owner of 
the clock, “and it had this inscrip- 
tion on it— 


*¢ €Wha wad ha’e thoucht it, 
Stockings would ha’e boucht it ? 


But my man—he was the sailor’s 
son, the babe there, ye ken, in his 
mither’s airms—he took it aff, I 
dinna ken what for; ’twas a pity, 
for it’s lost noo.” 

I had heard of this clock from 
a friend in Stirling. Mangled ver- 
sions of its history, with confusion 
of names, the original owner being 
called Wyllie in one account and 
Willcox in another, with other 
discrepancies, had appeared in 
‘Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal’ 
in 1835, and later on in several 
Stirling papers. 

“Tt is in Bannockburn now, I 
am told,” said my friend, “in the 
possession of some Mrs Duncan ; 
but who she is I cannot find out.” 
On the strength of this slender 
scrap of information I set out 
one Saturday evening in the rough 
old shandrydan of an omnibus that 
runs to Bannockburn, in company 
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with some women who had been 
marketing in Stirling. 

“Do you know any Mrs Dun- 
can in Bannockburn?” I asked the 
most likely-looking of the women. 

Instead of an answer, there 
came the proverbial questions put 
to myself: “Do ye no’ ken whaur 
she lives?” ‘Are ye wantin’ to 
goto her?” ‘Do ye no’ ken ony- 
thing aboot her?” and soon. To 
all which I could give no satis- 
factory reply; and the women 
looked at me in wonder. Duncan 
is by no means an uncommon 
name in these parts. . 

“She has a high clock,” I said 
at last in desperation. 

“ Are ye wantin’ a high clock ?” 
asked one of my companions, quick- 
ly. “T’ve got twa high clocks my- 
sel’, in my ain hoose, near by.” 

“No, I’m not wanting to buy 
one,” I replied, somewhat de- 
pressed, conscious of appearing 
rather small in the eyes of the 
women. 

A little girl in an odd pair of 
boots, with her face tied up in a 
white cloth, came to the rescue. 

*‘There’s a Mistress Duncan in 
the next hoose to oor ain,” she 
said, ‘an’ I’ve seen a high clock 
stannin’ inside o’ her door.” 

“Then I will walk home with 
you,” I replied, briskly ; “and if it 
is not the Mistress Duncan I want, 
I will ask at the post-office for 
another.” 

We wandered along a rough 
narrow street in the twilight, down 
a steep brae, and beside the old 
bridge we entered a court. 

*Yon’s the hoose,” said my 
little guide, “an’ Mistress Duncan’s 
is the first door on your left, up 
the stair.” 

And that was how I first be- 
came acquainted with the owner 
of what the Journal had called 
“this historical time - reckoner.” 
I have inquired the hour of it at 
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various times since, whilst its 
owner and I have had “a crack 
thegither,” as she expressed it, at 
her little fireside. 

New acquaintances become inti- 
mate much more quickly, as a rule, 
if they find they have some valued 
friend in common. When Mrs 
Duncan told me she was a native 
of Dunning, I asked her if she had 
known the late Rev. Charles Stew- 
art, who died some years ago at 
Scone. His wife was a Miss Lee, 
one of three beautiful sisters, in 
praise of whom the poet Thomas 
Campbell wrote a very pretty poem. 
I do not know if this was ever 
printed, but I copied it from the 
poet’s own manuscript, the pro- 
perty of Miss Lee. In one verse 
he says,— 


‘‘Had I been Lawrence, kings had 
wanted 
Their portraits till I'd painted yours.” 


Between myself and one of these 
three ladies there had been, until 
her death in 1883, peculiarly strong 
bonds of friendship. She used to 
write to me constantly as her 
“adopted daughter.” 

Mrs Duncan’s face lightened up 
at once on hearing the minister's 
name. 

“Did I know him?” she cried. 
“He was my ain minister. Weel 
I mind his putting his hand on my 
shoulder after he had been hearing 
us our Catechism ; and, said he, 
‘Bella’—that was my name, ye ken, 
Isabella Cunningham— Bella, to 
whom much is given, of them 
much will be required.’ Eh, he 
was a fine gentleman! He went 
away frae Dunning; we werena 
sooted for the likes o’ him; our 
folks wasna weel-mannert enough ; 
there’s brawer folk i’? Scone; an’ 
they a’ likit him there fine. I 
mind weel the time he was first 
engaged; an’ one o’ his people 
told him it was reported ’at 
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he was goin’ to be married. ‘It’s 
a Lee,’ he said; ‘let it lee.’ 
So they thought it wasna true, 
till it turned out that ane o’ the 
beautiful Miss Lees was really 
goin’ to be married on him.” 

After a little more chat about 
Mr Stewart and his household, I 
brought our friend round to the 
subject of old Bettie and her clock 
again; and she gave me as many 
details as she could remember of 
the way in which it had come into 
the possession of the Duncan 
family. 

“T sat in the self-same chair,” 
she said, “‘that Bettie wrought the 
stockings in, till it wadna hauld 
thegither ony langer. It’s a’ in 
pieces noo, an’ I hed to put it past 
in the attic overhead.” 

The true history of the clock I 
will now give, as Mrs Duncan told 
it tome. I wish I could tell it all 
in her own expressive picturesque 
words. 

Bettie Willcox, the mother of 
the sailor, was not Scotch at all, 
although she has always been de- 
scribed as such. Her father was 
an Englishman, a paymaster-ser- 
geant. His wife had followed 
him to the wars. “They was aye 
fechtin’ i’ thae times, ye ken.” She 
was a good, brave woman, and as 
long as she lived she kept Willcox 
right, and he did well. But she 
died in Perth ; and after the battle 
of Culloden, when Willcox had to 
march south with the English 
army, he took with him the “ twa 
mitherless bairns,” a boy and a 
girl. The boy he “ drappit” long 
before he reached St Ninians—a 
village between Stirling and Ban- 
nockburn ; and going in to drink 
with the other soldiers at a small 
hostelry there, he left the little 
girl playing outside, near the burn, 
where it crosses the road. When 
they marched on again, Willcox, 
being probably not himself, forgot 
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his poor bairn, and later on she 
was found “ her lane, just greetin’ 
there i’ the gloamin’.” 

The so-called ruling elder of the 
parish church at that time was a 
certain Antony Dunning. He was 
a kind charitable man, and it was 
he who found the puir bit lassie, 
and took her to his home. She 
was just old enough to tell him 
her name was Bettie Willcox, that 
her mother was dead, and her little 
brother had been lost on the road, 
and her father had gone away with 
the soldiers, she thought. ‘ And 
that was hoo Bettie lichted in St 
Ninians,” said Mistress Duncan. 
The child was very fortunate in 
falling into the hands of a good 
man. Antony Dunning appears 
to have been very highly esteemed 
in the neighbourhood. His tomb- 
stone may still be seen in the old 
parish churchyard, although the 
letters of its inscription are be- 
coming effaced by the lapse of 
time. 

The man Willcox was never 
heard of again, and after Bettie 
had received a good education, 
she was sent away into farm ser- 
vice in the moorlands. There a 
son was borne by her in the year 
1777, his father being the Laird 
of Sauchie. The name of John 
Duncan was given him, and his 
mother did her duty to him well. 

One day a travelling packman, 
who went the round of the 
moorland farms, carrying all the 
news the farmer-folk had in those 
days, told Bettie he had come 
across a man of the same name 
as herself, an unusual name in 
Scotland. “That maun just be 
my ain brither,” said Bettie; and 
she could not rest until she and 
her son “ traivelled richt down to 
Dunbar,” where the man was. 

The sailor, John Duncan, often 
told of that meeting, and the plea- 
sure it gave to his mother. When 
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her son was old enough, Bettie had 
him apprenticed to the master of 
a sailing - vessel at Alloa, Robert 
Spittal, of the Ann Spittal of that 
town. Then war broke out in 
Europe, and the pressgangs being 
at their dreaded work, John, like 
many another sailor, was pressed 
and carried away in a man-of-war 
vessel to the Baltic. 

Word was brought later on to 
poor Bettie that her son, the joy 
of her heart, had been taken 
prisoner by the Russians, and that 
he would be sent to Siberia, and 
lost to her altogether—‘“ to yon 
bitter cold land i’ the North, ye 
ken; an’ it was like to break her 
hert. She was aye a detairmined 
body, wi’ a fine speerit in her ”— 
and she made up her mind to send 
a letter to the Emperor Alexander, 
and with it a present, to try and 
soften his heart and so obtain 
her son’s release. No difficulties 
daunted the brave mother; she 
set off for Paisley, “‘traivelled all 
the way alane,” and obtained a 
quantity of fine yarn, such as they 
make the finest “ harness” shawls 
of. “ Braw yairn it was,” said our 
friend; “I'll show ye a hank o’ 
it.” 

Here she got up from the fire- 
side, and took from a chest of 
drawers some beautiful fine yarn 
of that pale indigo-blue shade 
used for the blue-and-white shawls 
so much worn in our grandmothers’ 
days. I have some of it now 
before me as I write ; the blue is 
of silk, with a thread of white 
cotton intertwined. With this 
yarn Bettie soon knitted three 
pairs of long stockings. “Eh! 
but she was a braw knitter; an’ 
they were in a bonnie pattern, what 
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used to be called ‘the sea wave’ 


and ‘the walls o’ Troy.’ She 
chose them because they were so 
suitable to John’s story, ye ken.” 
(I wonder if any among our old- 
est knitters can remember having 
heard of those fine patterns.) 

Well, when her stockings were 
finished, Bettie had the ‘ good 
fortune to hear of a vessel that 
was about to sail for St Petersburg 
from Kincardine-on-Forth. She 
was not able to pen the letter 
herself, and so had recourse to a 
certain Alexander Bryce, a “ puli- 
cat” or gingham weaver at St 
Ninians, who acted as scribe to 
the poorer inhabitants of the vil- 
lage — “that vile body Saundoc 
Bryce” he was often called; a 
clever, idle wastrel, who was a kind 
of stump orator among the weavers 
of the Howff, an extreme Radical 
in his views, very much of a wag, 
and quite ready to obey Bettie 
when she told him “just pit in’t 
what I'll say to ye.” The letter 
was worded as follows :— 


** Sr Ninians By STIRLING, 
April 2nd 1804. 


“Unto the Most Excellent Alexander 
Emperor of that Great Dominion 
of Russia and the Territorys there 
Unto belonging Ete. 


“Your Most Humble Servant Most 
Humbly begges your Most Gracious 
Pardon for my boldness in approtch- 
ing Your Most Dread Sovering for 
Your Clemency at this time. My 
Sovering the conclusion of this Free- 
dome is on account of My Son whose 
name is John Duncan aged 26 years! 
who was Prentiss with Robert Spittle 
his Master Captain of the Ann Spittle 
of Alloa at the time of the British 
Embargo in Your Soverings domin- 
ion in Russia and is the only support 
of me his Mother and Besaide I have 





1 There appears to be some discrepancy here, as the account given me was that 
John was caught by the pressgang, and got to Russia in a man-of-war. The 
probability is that his mother had no exact information as to this at the time 


the letter was written. 
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no other freene for My Support to ac- 
cept of this small Present from Your 
Ever Wellwisher whilst I have Breath. 
The said Present is three pair of Stock- 
ens for Going on when your Sovering 
goes out a hunting. If your Sovering 
will be pleased to Accept of this and 
favour me with an answer of this 
by the Bearer and lett me Kno what 
Family ef Children Your Sovering 
has I will send some Stockens for 
them for the Winter before the Win- 
ter comes on also what Sons and 
Dochters you might have. 

“Most Dread Sovering I am Your 
Most Obedient Servant Till Death. 

“(Signed) Exizasera WILLcox. 


“N.B.—Please to Direct to me tothe 
care of Robert Rennie Banker in St 
Ninians by Stirling.” 


The parcel of stockings with the 
letter Bettie took to Kincardine, 
where she gave it in charge to the 
skipper, with many prayers for its 
safe delivery at its destination. 
Some years previously a young 
doctor, James Wyllie, had left 
Kincardine, his native place: 
“he couldna get on there, an’ 
he thoucht he’d try his luck in 
foreign pairts.” He was equally 
unfortunate at first, elsewhere ; 
but one day, being in St Peters- 
burg—I am now giving Mrs Dun- 
can’s account of the early history 
of that physician who was after- 
wards well known as Sir James 
Wyllie, who left the bulk of his 
fortune to the Emperor Alexander 
as a token of his gratitude—this 
young doctor heard that the Grand 
Duke had a malignant boil on the 
neck, which no one could cure. 
“They'd no skill i’ Rooshia 7? 
those days, an’ young Wyllie, he 
just whispered to ane o’ the Grand 
Duke’s attendants that he could 
soon help him.” This was told 
to the Emperor ; Wyllie was sum- 
moned, and he treated the Grand 
Duke so skilfully that he was soon 
well. “Efter that naething was 
too good for him ; he was just like 
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Joseph in Pharaoh’s court, ye ken; 
an’ the Emperor would ha’e gi’en 
him onything he hed askit for.” 

Dr Wyllie heard of the Kin- 
cardine vessel’s arrival, and he 
hurried down “to have a crack 
wi’ her captain,” who told him of 
Bettie’s parcel for the Emperor, 
This he undertook to deliver 
safely; and the result was, the 
Emperor was greatly touched by 
the mother’s love and her confi- 
dence in his kindness; and he 
not only ordered John to be im- 
mediately set at liberty, but he 
directed the Russian ambassador 
to pay to the banker at St Nin- 
ians one hundred pounds sterling 
as a token of his goodwill to Bettie 
Willcox. 

“Eh! she was a happy woman 
then!” She was living in St 
Ninians, and she had always 
longed to possess an eight-day 
clock. At once she gave an 
order to David Somerville, clock- 
maker in that village, who was 
quite a noted workman of his time, 
to make for her one of the finest 
and best in his power, for the sum 
of ten pounds. He sent to Glas- 
gow to have “thae braw pictures 
painted on it,” and Bettie desired 
that the couplet-— 


‘“‘ Wha would ha’e thoucht it, 
Stockings would ha’e boucht it?” 


should be painted on it. 

It reminds us at once of the 
lines suggested as a motto for the 
wealthy snuff-manufacturer— 


*s Wha would ha’e thoucht it, 
Snuff would ha’e kauft it?” 


Bettie might have heard that 
story ; or it might have been an 
instance of the French proverb, 
“Les beaux esprits se rencon- 
trent.” 

“It was very generous of the 
Emperor,” I observed. 
“So’t was; but eh! he was an 



































awfu’ nice man, yon Emperor Alex- 
ander. I’ve read o’ him i’ mony 
bits o’ readin’s. Ef Bettie hed 
been a pairson in a different posee- 
tion i’ life he would ha’e sent her 
his portrait set wi’ diamonds. He 
sent Mistress Wyllie, the doctor’s 
mother, a set o gold cups and 
saucers ; an’ Bettie, she traivelled 
over to Kincardine, an’ drank tea 
wi her, oot o’ them. Eh! she was 
a prood woman that day.” 

“Qups and saucers of pure 
gold?” I asked. 

“That was what she aye ca’d 
‘em. Whativer they were, they’d 
be sure to be real guid, for he was 
an awfu’ nice Emperor, yon.” 

Some time afterwards the Em- 
peror, having been much gratified 
by the warm letter of thanks which 
Bettie had written to him in ac- 
knowledgment of his generous gift, 
and of his goodness towards her 
son, sent a distinguished individual 
—his name was never known, but 
the people spoke of him as calling 
himself “an ambassador of the 
Emperor of Rooshia”—to call on 
Mistress Willcox at her little house 
in St Ninians. Unfortunately 
Bettie was out at the time of his 
visit, her door was locked, and the 
key taken away. So the distin- 
guished visitor had to go away 
without seeing her or her clock, 
and she always regretted greatly 
that the neighbours had not made 
more efforts to find her, for she 
was not far away. The honour 
she had missed, as well as this 
proof of the Emperor’s kindly ap- 
preciation of her gratitude, was 
the topic of much conversation 
with her for the rest of her 
days. 

John Duncan continued in the 
navy. He was on board the Shan- 
non at the time of the memorable 
sea-fight between that vessel and 
the American frigate, the Chesa- 
peake, lst of June 1813, and off 
VOL, CL.—NO. DCCCCXII. 
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Corunna in 1809, when Sir John 
Moore fought his last battle. He 
was evidently a man of taste, for 
his daughter-in-law, my friend, 
showed me various little curios 
she still possesses that had been 
brought home by him from for- 
eign parts. He married later, 
and appears to have done fairly 
well, dying at the age of eighty- 
three years; but his son, John 
Duncan number two, was a plain 
weaver in St Ninians and Ban- 
nockburn. He left our Mrs Dun- 
can a widow at an early age, with 
a delicate helpless son dependent 
on her. 

“Eh! ’twas a sorrowfu’ nicht 
when we flitted from our braw 
high rooms where we kep’ hoose 
thegither, an’ cam’ to this little 
ane. I hed to saw the fit aff the 
clock to make it stan’ there, where 
it is noo. I’ve hed mony a trial, 
but no from onybody’s ill-doin’s. 
It was aye the hand o’ the Lord. 
Whativer I’ve set my hert on, or 
my face to, in a’ these years, it was 
aye ta’en awa’ frae me. It must 
ha’e been the best way, but it’s 
hard to be your lane. It’s sair to 
be hindmost. I canna make as 
much as some of ’em will at the 
wheel, doin’ the warps; I’m slow 
at it, but eh! I’m airnest.” 

“How much can you earn at 
your wheel?” 

“Six shillin’s a-week is a’ I 
make, an’ I’m at it workin’ four- 
teen hours a-day. The master could 
get it a’ done quicker an’ cheaper 
by machinery; but he’s a kind 
man, an’ he gives oot a certain 
quantity o’ this wark each week to 
the widows an’ the auld lassies, 
just to keep them oot o’ the poor- 
house. I wad ha’e been there my- 
sel’ lang syne, for I’m just that 
frail a body. But I’ve a speerit: 
I’ve a speerit!” 

“Could your sons not help you 
at all?” I asked. Then she told 
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me how the eldest, John, was a 
boy full of promise, and she and 
his father had struggled hard to 
give him a good education. He 
was apprenticed in the sheriff- 
clerk’s office in Perth. When 
there he read closely in his leisure 
hours, and he wrote some very 
good ballads and poems, which 
are still sung and recited in Dun- 
ning, where he made his home for 
the time. 

“ Efter that,” said Mrs Duncan, 
** John was in the office o’ a Writer 
to the Signet in Edinburgh. Hed 
he lived he wad hae been a law 
lord ; they a’ tell’t me sae. He got 
to be six foot two; a noble-lookin’ 
laddie he was. I began to fail in 
health, and was low for a time; 
an’ John said, ‘Bear up, mother ; 
I'll get a sairvant to ye soon, an’ 
ye shall wark nae mair then.’ But 
the Lord hed ither plans for John ; 
an’ he began to grow aye tired an’ 
weak. One day some one tell’t 
him it was a waste o’ money, all 
thae buiks, an’ the muckle study. 


‘It'll no’ be lost in heaven,’ he 
said, wi’a bonny smile. ‘Ye never 
thoucht I’d be goin’ so soon, 


mother; but I aye thoucht it.’ 
And when he got near the 
hinder end, he lifted up his saft 
blue e’en to my ain, ‘An’, mo- 
ther,’ he said, ‘mother, sTRIvE! 
"Twill be such a happy. meeting 
in heaven !’ 

“This was his album, Willy 
Shakespeare on the foremost page. 
Eh, he was a gran’ reader, was my 
John! And a’ the guid that was 
in him, he told me he attributed 
it to the assiduity o’ his mother. 
When he was dying he bid me 
burn a’ his papers an’ letters. 
"Twas sair wark ; maist o’ a fore- 
noon it took me. “Iwas a pity, 
too, for he hed written mony a 
bit o’ verse an’ ither things. There 
was a notice of him in the paper ; 
they ca’ed him ‘a young man fu’ 
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o’ intellectual power and promise.’ 
A while efter he died my man 
went too; and then I was left 
alane wi’ David, an’ I cam’ here.” 

About her husband Mrs Duncan 
was reticent. He was a weaver in 
Bannockburn, she said; but that 
was all she told me of him, and I 
respected her reserve and asked no 
questions about him. 

“What was David’s trade?” I 
asked. 

“ David couldna do ony outside 
wark ; he just bided here in this 
bit room wi’ me, an’ helpit me at 
the organ.” 

* The organ?” 

“That’s what we ca’ the big 
wheel whiles ; it makes sae muckle 
noise, ye ken.” 

* And were you never tempted 
to sell the clock? It would fetch 
much more now, I think, than the 
ten pounds it cost Bettie.” 

‘Some one writ a piece i’ the 
Stirling papers aboot it ance; an’ 
a nephew o’ mine, who was in a 
baker’s shop then, he heard o’ it, 
an’ he said, ‘ That’s just my auntie’s 
clock.’ Then a man cam’ out here 
one day, an’ he said he would gie 
me a braw price for it, gin I would 
sell it to him. I was fechtin’ wi’ 
my wheel when he cam’, an’ I just 
turned roond on him, an’ I said, 
‘Sell my clock? I'll sell mysel’ 
first.’ Then I went on wi’ my 
warps; an’ he niver cam’ here 
again. No, I couldna miss it frae 
my bedside yonder; I think I’d 
soon gae mysel’ ef I didna hear it 
tickin’.” 

Later on some one showed Mrs 
Duncan an old copy of ‘ Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal’ of the year 
1835, in which the story of Bettie 
and her clock was told, evidently 
from hearsay and with many 
errors. Still the owner of the 
clock naturally felt flattered and 
pleased that it had attracted notice. 

“Thae Ohambers were gran’ 
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gentlemen, an’ true great writers,” 
she said ; ‘nothin’ could beat the 
Chambers for decent men. 

“One Sunday when I was awfu’ 
dollied up, efter fechtin’ wi’ my 
wheel a’ week, I met oor minister, 
an’ I askit him hoo he was? ‘I’m 
very tired, Mistress Duncan; I had 
to preach three times the day,’ 
said he. 

***« Hoo wud ye like to tak’ four- 
teen hours at my wheel?’ said I. 

“*But then you are sitting 
down,’ said he, ‘an’ I have to 
stand to my wark.’ 

“«T wad read’ly change places 
wi’ ye,’ I telt him. He just laugh- 
ed; he’s a nice plaisant man, oor 
minister. ‘I know you would,’ said 
he ; ‘ you're fond o’ preaching, Mis- 
tress Duncan.’ 

“And then puir David was 
ta’en away. He grew weaker an’ 
weaker, till he died, on my bed 
there. The day he went I cried 
sair; but in a’ my trouble that 
nicht, when I was left all my lane, 
I could still cry to the Lord, 
‘Though He slay me, yet will I 
trust in Him.’ 

«The evenin’ you cam’ first here, 
I was feelin’ so weary. It seems 
to me ye must just ha’e been sent. 
The last two-three weeks I hed 
been that tired, I thoucht I might 
lay me doon an’ ha’e done wi’ the 
wheel for guid. I canna tell ye 
what your comin’ an’ sittin’ here 
has seemed like to me.” 

We have drunk tea together, 
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and eaten some of her own fresh- 
ly-baked buttermilk scones, “ an’ 
hed a crack thegither” several 
times since, about many of the 
poets and prose-writers of the 
last fifty years. She has read 
widely in her lifetime, and if poor 
in this world’s gear, she is by no 
means so intellectually. 

“When they bury me, they'll 
think they hev pit a puir auld 
body underground ; they’ll no’ ken 
that I was rich, rich,” she repeat- 
ed. “Ye don’t reckon up a pair- 
son by what they hev, do ye?” 

The first time I visited Mrs 
Duncan, I asked her if she would 
sell me a quaint watch - stand of 
inlaid wood that stands on her 
dresser. 

‘Na, na,” she said quickly, tak- 
ing it out of my hands and replac- 
ing it; “I canna do that. The 
sailor broucht it back wi’ him, an’ 
I’ve aye thoucht we should never 
do onything that would grieve the 
dead.” 

May she never know any want 
that could tempt her to part with 
her treasure! and ever hear that 
“muckle gallant clock” ticking 
beside her bed, until the summons 
comes to her to join her loved 
ones in the land o’ the leal, when, 
as far as she is concerned, old 
Father Time will have laid down 
his scythe, and no clock will be 
needed to mark the fleeting hours, 
for the day will be eternal ! 

J. A. Owen. 














A pas of paradox sometimes 
contributes the poignancy essen- 
tial to a good aphorism. It acts 
like the etcher’s acid, biting into 
the copper the lightest scratches 
of his needle and making them 
permanent. When Disraeli af- 
firmed that, of all the attributes 
of a statesman, imagination was 
one of the most important, people 
perhaps thought he was trying to 
be original or funny. It seems so 
clear that in the routine of office- 
work—finance, diplomacy, patron- 
age, the methodical conduct of 
business in Parliament—the less 
rein given to imagination the 
safer should be the management 
of affairs. Nobody, it might be 
urged, would intrust his private 
business to the hands of a dreamer 
of dreams; how much less com- 
mit the affairs of a nation to the 
care of a visionary ! 

This would be downright sound 
sense if imagination were nothing 
but reverie, had no more solid 
properties and fulfilled no more 
important functions than those 
commonly credited to it. But, 
rightly weighed, this saying of 
Disraeli’s will reveal unsuspected 
meaning. It is the observation 
of one long schooled in “the great 
principles of human experience,” 
and deeply versed in the ways of 
men. What seems at first sight 
but glitter of phrase, shines forth 
as the steady flame of understand- 
ing. Everything depends on what 
meaning is attached to the term 
imagination. If, as is often 
wrongly done, it is restricted to 
an act of dreamy reflection, where- 
by unsubstantial visions are en- 
couraged to throng the field of 
thought, then, as soon as it is a 
question of quick wit and ready 
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hand, when unerring deed must 
follow close on kindling thought, 
men do well to look suspiciously on 
imaginative persons; but to take 
this view is to do wrong to that 
gift which, of all those- we are 
endowed with, brings us most near 
to the Divine. Imagination is an 
engine that cannot be dispensed 
with in the arsenal of him who 
aspires to govern his fellow-men. 
Countless are the occasions in the 
ordinary work of administration 
when its presence will enable a 
ruler to carry his purpose with- 
out a blow struck ; while, without 
it, one directing all the artillery 
of authority may lay a country in 
ruins, and deluge it with blood and 
tears—only to pave the avenue to 
his own fall. 

The Western world soon wearied 
of its kings, when, walled about 
by ceremony and the exaggerated 
etiquette copied from _ oriental 
courts, they were made to stand 
so far apart from their subjects 
that the tide of intelligent sym- 
pathy between them had _ to 
meander through artificial chan- 
nels so many and so intricate that 
it grew cold and sluggish. Gib- 
bon has traced the weakness of 
the Roman Empire to the day 
when Diocletian, by withdrawing 
the Imperial Court to Milan from 
Rome, where the popular assembly 
held its sittings, dealt a mortal 
wound to the constitution. 

Hitherto the Emperor had been 
but the chief citizen; no special 
sanctity beyond what was con- 
ferred by the suffrages of his 
countrymen hedged him from easy 
though respectful access ; his pre- 
rogative was as jealously limited 
by custom as by law. But as 
soon as he imitated the Persian 
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monarchy in crowning himself 
with the diadem— hitherto un- 
known to Roman rulers—tedious 
forms, abject obeisance, difficult 
approach, were insisted on, deepen- 
ing the awe but diluting the 
affection that formerly moulded 
the relations between ruler and 
people. The gulf was made so 
broad that the popular imagina- 
tion could not bridge it. Is it 
less wide now, think you, between 
the cottars of Connemara and 
Clare and Windsor Castle and 
Balmoral? Those responsible for 
the oriental social scheme were 
careful to avail themselves of safe- 
guards impracticable among the 
free races of the West. Slavery 
might be relied on to carry out 
the most tyrannous edicts; and 
caste, if it was not a cunning con- 
trivance on the principle divide et 
impera, was at all events a con- 
venient machinery for severing one 
class of subjects from all sympathy 
or co-operation with another. 

With us the king could do no 
wrong, so long as he was near and 
among his people ; but the moment 
Court officials ceased to be links 
and became barriers, the magic 
current was interrupted, he had to 
rely on ministers as interpreters, 
and the first fool in office brought 
about the crash. Charles I., by 
nature gentle and _ considerate, 
would have shrunk from inten- 
tional oppression ; but it required 
a stronger imagination than his to 
realise the hardships inflicted in 
his name, and he paid the penalty. 
Thereafter the monarch must be 
restricted to reigning; ministers 
were to rule, but still it was woe 
to the minister whose imagination 
halted. 

Who can trace the course of 
events leading up to the revolt 
of the American colonies without 
cursing Lord North’s somnolence 
and bemoaning the obstinacy with 
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which he re-enacted the blunders 


of the preceding century? Of 
course it may be urged in the 
minister’s defence that this was 
the first time that a British colony 
had grown so powerful as to be 
able to defy the home Government 
—that there was no parallel ex- 
perience in British history to 
guide him. Precisely! experience 
is much, but it is not all; it can 
never stand in the stead of the 
divine flash which illumines the 
true course through a dilemma— 
of imagination, that is to say, the 
power of forming with indescrib- 
able swiftness a true mental image 
of the result of calculated causes, 
Experience cannot count for much 
in a youth of four-and-twenty, 
but William Pitt became Prime 
Minister at that age, and has 
never been excelled in the sagaci- 
ous courage he brought to a great 
undertaking. He possessed that 
faculty which, being akin to divin- 
ation, enables sagacity to outrun 
and dispense with experience, 
creates an intuitive sympathy 
with untried conditions of life, 
and confers foreknowledge of 
human motive. 

“ There is nothing,” writes George 
Eliot, “more widely misleading 
than sagacity if it happens to get 
on the wrong scent ; and sagacity, 
persuaded that men usually act 
and speak from distinct motives, 
with a consciously proposed end 
in view, is certain to waste its 
energies on imaginary game.” 

Imagination, on the homeo- 
pathic principle, is the surest 
influence to preserve sagacity 
from following the scent of 
“imaginary game”; but it is a 
formidable power, imposing great 
danger, as well as high privilege, 
on its possessor. Of the former, 
an anecdote which occurs some- 
where in Sir Walter Scott’s writ- 
ings is a good illustration :— 
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“An Italian nobleman, suffering 
from ague, was inveigled by his valet 
into such a situation as involved a 
ducking and a severe fright. The 
valet’s intention was good—namely, to 
cure his master’s disease ; and the cure 
was effectual. But his master, de- 
termined to punish him appropriately 
for the trick, had him tried for his 
life and sentenced to decapitation. 
He was led to the scaffold blindfolded, 
and laid his head on the block, when 
the executioner, acting on his instruc- 
tions, dashed a jugful of cold water on 
his neck. The joke was then com- 
plete ; but poor Gonella did not see it, 
for it was found that he had died from 
the shock to his nerves.” 


In other words, his imagination 
had killed him. 

A trivial instance of the kind 
of second - sight supplied by 
imagination takes place as I 
write these lines. I happen to 
be travelling in an express train on 
the Great Western Railway, full 
of gratitude to that excellent Com- 
pany for the luxury in which I am 
carried at high speed on this bright 
summer day through the fair Eng- 
lish champaign. It is pleasant, in 
the intervals of scribbling, to rest 
the eyes on voluptuous hedgerows 
and breadths of springing corn, on 
breezy downs and velvety wood- 
lands. But for the last half-hour 
I have been tempted to irritation 
by some passengers in a forward 
carriage who find amusement in 
trailing a newspaper on a long 
string from their carriage-window. 
It has been dancing and flapping 
against the panes of my compart- 
ment in the most exasperating way, 
interfering with the view of the 
landscape, and wholly infringing 
upon my privilege as a first-class 
passenger. Just now I am speci- 
ally anxious to get a good view of 
the White Horse on Uffington Hill 
—the confounded sheet has spread 
itself over the glass, and for the 
twentieth time [ am on the point 
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of seizing the wretched paper and 
breaking the string. But it flashes 
across my mind that at the other 
end of the string there are probably 
a couple of children, whose pastime 
gives them more pleasure than it 
gives me annoyance ; and if I put 
an end to it (as I have a perfect 
right to do), those in charge of them 
would in turn have to suffer from 
their restlessness. So I refrain; 
and even while I am revolving 
these trifles in my mind, we run 
into Swindon Junction, and my 
journey is at anend. In this case 
imagination was a medium of in- 
formation which no other faculty 
could have supplied, and in the 
more important affairs of life it is 
often of advantage to know what is 
going on at the distant end of the 
string. 

A healthy vigorous imagination 
is the best possible safeguard 
against despondency about human 
nature. By it a man understands 
that every lofty thought or noble 
aspiration which thrills him is the 
common property of his fellows, 
and he will be slow to impute un- 
worthy motives to others. To 
quote George Eliot once more— 
“Plotting covetousness and deliber- 
ate contrivance, in order to com- 
pass a selfish end, are nowhere 
abundant but in the world of the 
dramatist ; they demand too in- 
tense a mental action for many of 
our fellow-parishioners to be guilty 
of them.” 

In a recent number of one of 
the more serious weeklies, there 
was a paper entitled “Small Mean- 
nesses,” which gave an unpleasant 
glimpse into the mental process of 
the “unco guid.” To deplore the 
imperfection of human nature is 
part of the moralist’s proper work ; 
but he has other and not less im- 
portant functions, and (not to put 
it too high) the general effect is 
more artistic when these are al- 
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lowed some influence in leading to 
a judgment. 

The writer of this essay on 
“Small Meannesses” begins by 
the sweeping assertion—“ One of 
the most curious and unpleasant 
characteristics of human nature is 
its inability to resist the temp- 
tation of fraud, should ever an 
opportunity of wrongful posses- 
sion, without the possibility of de- 
tection or punishment, present it- 
self.” 

Is this the mournful case? Of 
all the gleamless dogmas of fatal- 
ism this is surely the most sorrow- 
ful. Happily it is as groundless 
as it is unpleasant. There are 
mean natures, of course, just as 
there are cowardly and cruel and 
deceitful natures ; but surely it is 
not the case that, if a man care- 
lessly leaves on his dressing-table 
an uncounted handful of gold or 
silver, his valet is certain to slip 
one of the sovereigns into his 
waistcoat-pocket because it would 
be almost impossible to detect or 
punish him. The chance of detect- 
ing a morning caller’s theft (and 
there are many traces of human 
nature even in morning callers) is 
even less than in the case of a 
servant ; yet a lady may still, with 
reasonable safety, allow valuable 
knick-knacks to lie about on draw- 
ing-room tables. 

Take the two instances given by 
our essayist as ex ungue leonem. 
The first is that of an entertain- 
ment given during last summer in 
aid of a charity by the Benchers 
of the Middle Temple. It was 
found that owing to a licence not 
having been taken out in time, the 
committee would have been acting 
illegally in taking a price for the 
tickets ; consequently the visitors 
received their money back at the 
door, with a request that they 
would forward it direct to the 
managers of the charity. Some 
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weeks after, a gentleman writes to 
the papers complaining that the 
fund is still considerably short of 
the amount which should have 
been remitted if everybody had 
paid up punctually, upon which 
the hebdomadal moralist works 
himself into a paroxysm of virtue, 
and asks what hope there can be 
for humanity when a number of 
well (? expensively) dressed people 
thus conspire to defraud a charity. 
But charity, in its fuller sense, 
would take into account the ease 
with which small debts are over- 
looked or postponed at the busiest 
season of the social year (especially 
when, as in the case in question, 
it is impossible to send reminders), 
and imagination would read in 
‘small meanness” only forgetful- 
ness writ large. 

In the other case, however, there 
could be no mistake about the evil 
intention. A “gentleman” escort- 
ing a lady home in a hansom cab, 
left her at her house, and told the 
cabman to drive to another address: 
before reaching it he stopped the 
cab, asked the driver what the fare 
was, and on being told 5s. 6d., 
said generously, “Make it six 
bob!” pressed three coins into his 
hand, and disappeared in the dark- 
ness. The cabman discovered 
immediately that the coins were 
not florins but coppers, and being 
naturally unwilling to be bilked, 
had recourse to a stratagem which 
implies something akin to genius, 
He drove straight back to the 
lady’s house, told her that her 
friend had enormously overpaid 
him, and as he (cabby) was sure 
there was a mistake, begged her 
to let him know the gentleman’s 
address. The result was the 
bringing of a rascal to justice. 
But how childish—rather, how old- 
womanish — it is to offer the 
conduct of this crepuscular scamp 
as an average sample of the way 
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people in general treat cabmen ! 
Nine men out of ten habitually 
and purposely overpay them. The 
legal fare in London is one shilling 
for two miles: he who would give 
less than eighteenpence between 
South Kensington station and 
Westminster Bridge, must be one 
who is forced by circumstances to 
look not only at both sides of a 
coin before parting with it, but at 
the nicks too. 

There is a compact little sentence 
in one of Mr Birrel’s ““Obiter Dicta” 
—other essayists please copy — 
“The spots in the sun may be an 
interesting study, but anyhow the 
sun is not all spots.” A _ right 
imagination will behold 


**Men—not animals erect—but mortal 
gods ;” 


it will not dwell on human failure 
and error, but will rejoice with 
the angels at every conquest of 
difficulty, at every triumph over 
temptation and weakness. 

It is not study, nor is it alto- 
gether training, that gives this 
affinity to what is noble in others ; 
it is the spontaneous action of 
imagination imparting that qual- 
ity which our great-grandmothers 
termed sensibility. Still, training 
is responsible for a great deal: the 
power of sympathy may be brought 
out or dwarfed according to the 
encouragement given and the ex- 
ample set to it. Who is not 
familiar with the odious phrases 
that one hears year after year 
when the annual harvest of 
English art is ripe? ‘Been to 
the Academy? Poor show, isn’t 
it ?” —“ Shocking set of daubs ! ”— 
“There’s hardly a picture fit to 
look at ”—‘ Should be hung faces 
to the wall,” &c. Young people 
are encouraged to go to Burling- 
ton House in an adversely criti- 
cal spirit; to look out for faults 
instead of anticipating beauty. 
What an opportunity is here lost 
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of exalting the imagination by 
leading a young mind to compre- 
hend the painter’s enterprise, 
realise his patient toil, and sympa- 
thise with his success (in truth, 
there is always plenty of this last), 
leaving the garbage of failure to 
be snarled over by narrower souls ! 
What a pure source of pleasure is 
poisoned by this carping habit— 
the pleasure of reading nature 
interpreted by accomplished hands! 
What reverence is discouraged— 
the reverence for laborious and 
intricate handicraft! Train a 
youth going to one of these 
exhibitions to look out for what 
pleases him, for what he can 
admire ; he will soon find that he 
has no time for displeasure with 
shortcomings. 
Pope was of this mind :— 


‘* A perfect judge will read each work 
of wit 

With the same spirit that its author 
writ ; 

Survey the whole, nor seek slight 
faults to find 

Where nature moves 
warms the mind.” 


Many people have found difficulty 
in endorsing Pope’s estimate of 
Akenside as a poet. When the 
author of the ‘ Pleasures of Imagi- 
nation’ offered his manuscript to 
Dodsley the publisher for £120, 
the latter asked Pope’s advice 
before closing on the bargain, and 
the verdict was favourable to 
Akenside,—“ For here,” said Pope, 
“you have no everyday writer.” 
The impression Jeft on the reader 
of to-day by the perusal of that, 
Akenside’s chief work, is that the 
bard was something deficient in 
the faculty which he celebrated 
in several hundred lines of the 
blankest of blank verse. Never- 
theless the source of sympathy 
between the two poets may have 
been the generous tribute Akenside 
was always ready to bear to the 
accomplishment of others. He 
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did not speak contemptuously of 
painters and their work, but grate- 
fully and reverently, as of those 
who 


‘* With easier hand 
Describing lines, and with more ample 
scope 
Uniting colours, can to general sight 
Produce those permanent and perfect 
forms, 
Those characters of heroes and of gods 
Which form the crude materials of the 
world 
Their own high minds created.” 


As in art, so in the conduct of 
life: tuned to the proper pitch, a 
young mind will respond to the 
teaching of a higher authority than 
Pope, and will unconsciously draw 
to itself “‘“whatsoever things are 
true, whatsoever things are honest, 
whatsoever things are just, what- 
soever things are pure, whatso- 
ever things are lovely.” “Un- 
consciously!” demurs the theo- 
logian ; “but this is conscience.” 
Well, we will not dispute about 
terms, for to some it will always 
seem hard to define the difference 
between conscience and trained 
imagination. A chemist will sus- 
pend a common iron key in a vat 
containing double cyanide of gold 
and potassium: it might hang in 
the solution till the crack of doom 
and never be anything but an iron 
key ; but thrill its molecules with 
the current from a Daniell cell, 
and lo! the homely little object 
begins to draw to itself all the 
precious metal out of the surround- 
ing fluid, clothing itself with gold, 
so that henceforth it shall take 
rank among the aristocracy of 
keys, and be for ever secure against 
rust or corrosion. 

True education consists in di- 
recting upon the growing mind 
that influence which, like the 


electric current on the key, gives 
it a ceaseless affinity to noble 
impression and aspiration, and is 
as different in method as it is in 
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result from the prevailing system 
of “cram,” which, for any perma- 
nent end, is about as fruitless as 
trying to gild the key by burying 
it in a bag of dry gold. 

Think how the enjoyment of 
life is deepened and widened by 
the cultivation of this faculty ; 
how many a poor little horizon 
has been illumined by the splen- 
dours of imagination! He who 
possesses it moves, indeed, in a 
light to which the eyes of others 
may be blind, yet they are con- 
scious of the radiance reflected 
from him; but colloquial English 
is so mesquin that all they can say 
of him is that he is “ clever.” 

We have no other word to ex- 
press that quality which enables, 
nay impels, a mind to extract 
precious essence from common- 
place surroundings. It is from 
such a mind that criticism distils, 
not as a corrosive and defacing 
acid, but a cleansing, sparkling 
source of refreshment. We have 
literary parasites on the heroic 
scale of Thomas Warton, who, so 
far from weakening the authors on 
whom they feed, make them nobler 
and more satisfying to less gifted 
students : just as a mounted horse, 
so far from suffering disadvantage 
from the weight of his rider, will 
go farther and faster than one 
without a load, so poets and mor- 
alists gain in effect when subject- 
ed to the play of a just critic’s 
imagination. 

Baron Stosch laboured hard to 
prove that the human soul was 
nothing but a little glue; he 
would have been nearer the mark 
in declaring that it was a slumber- 
ing fire capable of being nursed 
and fanned into a clear flame. 
One possessed of such a power of 
penetrating the surface and solv- 
ing the substance of things, can 
never, unless condemned to soli- 
tary confinement, be dull; even 
Ovid was probably not so utterly 
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wretched in his exile at Tomi 
as he endeavoured to make us 
believe ; rest assured that his 
thoughts were busy enough with 
what was passing round him. “Le 
repos,” said Voltaire, “est une 
bonne chose, mais l’ennui est son 
frére ;” a man of quick imagina- 
tion, not debarred from intercourse 
with men and women, will never 
droop from ennui except such as 
arises from indigestion. Is the 
imaginative person among dull 
people—their very dulness will be 
a source of amused speculation to 
him ; even if he is doomed to be 
with lovers—his own thoughts are 
not handcuffed by passion or self- 
interest, and, as an onlooker, he 
sees most of the game. 

Greatly as this faculty is to be 
prized and richly as it responds 
to cultivation, one has only to 
compare the characters and lives 
of some of those endowed with it 
above the common to realise the 
risks besetting it. Honoré de 
Balzac, the novelist, offers an ex- 
treme instance of vivid but un- 
disciplined imagination. It is not 
only that he allowed himself to 
live in a perpetual moonlight of 
hallucination, under the glamour 
of which he wandered into a laby- 
rinth of debt and anxiety out of 
which he never found a way: that 
only affected his own happiness, or, 
to speak more accurately, only that 
of those personally concerned with 
him, for he was wonderfully water- 
proofed against despondency by 
the intense realism of his fancy. 
He used to delude himself with the 
belief that he was living in afflu- 
ence, and straightway he positively 
derived through his imagination 
all the pleasures that could be 
conveyed by riches; so that, ex- 
cept at the moments when he was 
actually flying from his creditors, 
a comfortless and anxious life was 
transformed for him into one of 
perfect content and limitless pos- 
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sibility. The means by which he 
imposed upon himself were ludic- 
rously simple. Mr Leslie Stephen 
has described the manner in which, 
being heavily in debt, Balzac man- 
aged to furnish and decorate Les 
Jardies, a cottage which he built 
for himself in the suburbs of Paris: 
‘“* He inscribed in one place on the 
bare walls of his house, ‘Ici un 
revétement de marbre de Paros’; 
in another, ‘Ici un plafond peint 
par Eugéne Delacroix’; in a third, 
‘Ici des portes, fagon Trianon,’” 
and soon: and if we are to believe 
the testimony of those who know 
him, he derived as much satisfac- 
tion from this childish device as 
he could have done from the gor- 
geous reality. In short, he car- 
ried into effect the delusion de- 
scribed in Praed’s “Love and 
Hope ”— 
‘* When poverty beset their path 

And threatened to divide them, 
They coaxed away the beldame’s wrath 

Ere she had breath to chide them, 
By vowing all her rags were silk, 

And all her bitters honey, 
And showing taste for bread and milk, 

And utter scorn of money.” 


But a mind so saturated with 
sham could not produce whole- 
some fruit. Balzac’s novels op- 
press one like the nightmare. ‘La 
Comédie Humaine’ is a series of 
scenes in a God-forgotten, lope- 
deserted, dread-haunted world: 
the author portrays plenty of 
sacrifice — of the virtuous and 
gentle by the evil and cruel; but 
he offers no picture of the chief 
ordeal of nobility—-self-sacrifice ; 
he exhibits all the savage temper 
of the tragedian, without the ten- 
derness essential to the production 
of perfect art—all the cynicism of 
the vivisector undisturbed by the 
misgivings of sympathy. Even in 
those parts of his writings which 
approach most nearly to tender- 
ness, the sentiment is like the 
night-wind— 
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‘* Wafting wallflower scents 
From out the crumbling ruin of false 
hopes 
And chambers of transgression now 
forlorn.” 


He insisted that Parisian society 
was a festering mass of corruption, 
and that innocent lives were irre- 
deemably at the mercy of selfish, 
libidinous, and avaricious mon- 
sters ; yet he is always invoking 
his reader’s admiration for what 
was to him the only city in the 
world. “QO Paris! qui n’a pas 
admiré tes sombres paysages, tes 
échappées de lumiére, tes culs-de- 
sac profonds et silencieux ; qui n’a 
pas entendu tes murmures entre 
minuit et deux heures du matin, 
ne connait encore rien de ta vraie 
poésie, ni de tes bizarres et larges 
contrastes !” 

But even his adoration for the 
beloved Paris was part of the 
sham, and in moments of inti- 
macy he would allow his mask to 
slip aside and reveal the angry 
resentful features of a disappoint- 
ed man. He would at such times 
take a friend to a spot at Les 
Jardies whence a view of the 
city might be had, exclaiming, 
* Venez! allons cracher sur 
Paris !” 

Listen to the despairing confes- 
sion that he allowed to flow from 
his pen at the moment when 
his cherished illusions turned to 
dust :— 


“Les belles Ames arrivent difficile- 
ment & croire aux mauvais senti- 
ments, & la trahison, 4 l’ingratitude, 
quand leur éducation est faite en ce 
genre; elles s’élévent alors & une 
indulgence qui est peut-étre le dernier 
degré de mépris pour Vhumanité.” 


It is refreshing to turn from 
poor Balzac’s record to that of 
another of the demigods of imag- 
ination. Just at the time when 
the first volumes of ‘La Comédie 
Humaine’ appeared, another long 
series of fiction was drawing to its 
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close, not inferior to the French- 
man’s work in graphic description 
and illusory spell, but, unlike his, 
exalting the aims and refining the 
pleasures of mankind, though with- 
out prudishly screening its frailty 
and failure. Sir Walter Scott’s 
money troubles were on a scale 
which dwarfs those of Balzac to 
insignificance ; and though the two 
men agree in this, that neither of 
them permitted anxiety or embar- 
rassment to dull his imagination or 
damp his energy, one of them con- 
fronted disaster with virile resolu- 
tion to repair it, while the other 
simply refused to acknowledge it, 
created an imaginary credit to bal- 
ance liabilities which were them- 
selves to a great extent illusory, 
and had recourse to the vulgar 
device of evasion. 

The epithet “vulgar” calls to 
mind an incident recorded by 
Lockhart in his ‘Life of Scott’ 
(which, be it said in passing, 
remains, in spite of the host of 
competitors which the taste for 
that class of literature has pro- 
duced, the masterpiece of biogra- 
phy in this century) :— 

“Sir Walter Scott’s daughter once 
spoke in his hearing of something she 
could not endure because it was vul- 
gar. ‘My dear,’ replied her father, 
“you speak like a very young lady. 
Do you know, after all, the meaning 
of this word vulgar? It is only com- 
mon ; nothing that is common, except 
wickedness, can deserve to be spoken 
of with contempt. When you have 
lived to my years, you will be disposed 
to agree with me in thanking God 
that nothing really worth having or 
caring about in this world is wn- 
common.’” 


In this sentence, perhaps, may 
be recognised the keynote of Scott’s 
genius. His sympathy with the 
aspirations, the temptations, the 
shortcomings, and the disappoint- 
ments of his fellow-men was so 
complete, his mind was so thor- 
oughly manly, that he was able 
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out of everyday material to create 
thoroughly wholesome and ennob- 
ling images. His villains are black 
enough, but their dye is not al- 
lowed to suffuse every page ; vice 
persists, but is not permitted to 
prevail, and the reader is not op- 
pressed by the dreary feeling that, 
do what we may, evil governs the 
world, and it is neither pleasant 
nor profitable to be virtuous, or 
true, or chaste, or unselfish. In 
Scott’s universe there is God above 
and heaven before us ; in Balzac’s 
there is neither—nothing but vin- 
dictive fate inhabiting a vault 
of bewilderment. To lay down 
‘L’Histoire des Treize’ or ‘Le Pére 
Goriot,’ and to take up ‘ Quentin 
Durward’ or ‘The Antiquary,’ is 
to pass from the exhausted air and 
unfragrant thoroughfares of a city 
to leafy lanes and summer hill- 
sides. 

There is not more difference 
between the work of these two 
masters and its influence on the 
imagination of millions, than there 
is between the place each of the 
two men now holds in the affection 
of mankind. The name of Honoré 
de Balzac can scarcely be pro- 
nounced without a smile, recalling, 
as it does, a career of gasconade, 
of make-shift and make-believe. 
But through all his embarrassment 
Walter Scott never forgot his dig- 
nity: popular though his writings 
have been almost beyond prece- 
dent, that which his countrymen 
cherish even more fondly is the 
memory of his kindly quaint ways, 
his unswerving integrity, and above 
all, his firm faith in the good that 
is in human nature. Balzac’s im- 
agination was most penetrating, 
but it was deficient in scope: 
dwelling almost exclusively on the 
evil side of humanity, its pinions 
never carried him to the purer 
levels of life; but Scott’s raised 
him to that helpful understanding 
of his fellow-men which has been 
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epitomised in the saying—“ Com- 
prendre—c’est tout pardonner.” 

A very common fault in modern 
literature—especially fiction—is too 
minute description of gesture, too 
laborious exposition of feeling and 
motive. Every one is familiar with 
one characteristic of the journal- 
ism of the present day which spares 
no detail of dress or feature of pub- 
lic men; but after all, journalism 
is a record : it may be as important 
to be informed that Lord Salisbury 
wore a black frock-coat and shep- 
herd’s-plaid trousers in the House 
of Lords last week, as that Mr Fox 
wore a blue coat and buff waist- 
coat in the House of Commons last 
century. But it is altogether in- 
tolerable that this practice should 
be carried into fiction in a degree 
insulting to the reader’s imagina- 
tion and injurious to his under- 
standing. There is a fine contrast 
between the naive, almost bald 
narrative of such a work as 
Prévost’s ‘Manon Lescaut,’ and the 
unctuous, overloaded pages of the 
average modern novel. The genu- 
ine artist is not careful to explain 
all the motives and dissect all the 
emotions of his characters; he 
knows it is his business to tell his 
tale clearly, be it in fifty pages or 
five hundred, relying on the events 
he has to describe being capable of 
engaging the reader’s interest, and 
crediting his reader with enough 
imagination to supply much that 
might be written between the lines. 
The truth is, that ‘although he 
might not like to be told it, the 
modern analytic writer is far more 
matter-of-fact than the old-fash- 
ioned synthetic one, because he 
labours to explain everything as 
if he doubted his readers having 
any imagination at all. One gets 
exasperated with him, and con- 
stantly feels inclined to exclaim, 
“You ass! I can see that without 
your telling me.” He blunders as 
unpardonably as a host who insists 
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on drawing his guest’s attention to 
the excellence of his dishes and the 
high quality of his wines. It is 
not the business of a writer to 
show the fine feats of his own im- 
agination, but to stimulate that of 
his readers. 

To illustrate this modern vice of 
over-description, here is a passage 
from a novel opened at random—a 
novel not selected for the present 
purpose, but literally the nearest 
to hand among a row in the club 
from the circulating library :— 


“Delicacy more than beauty was 
the charm of the woman’s face. The 
expression was wistful and abstracted, 
with something of glacial austerity in 
its purity, and a coldness of pride in 
the pointed chin, and the way her 
head was set on a long and slender 
throat, that awed. Her arms were 
bare, rounded and white like a child’s 
or very young girl’s, though extreme 
youthfulness was not the claim of her 
grave proud face. Her neck, too, was 
softly but slenderly filled in, un- 
adorned by gem or flowers, and so 
white as to suggest the want of red 
blood in her veins. The colour and 
texture of her gown, pale blue of 
gossamery stuff, full in fold and much 
be-ribboned and flounced, added to 
the pictorial unreality of her extreme 
fairness, as did her brown hair worn 
high and loosely coiled, with a pearl 
crescent catching its topmost roll,” 
&e., &e., &e, 


Now, compare with this verbi- 
age the style in which lAbbé 
Prévost, in the above-mentioned 
romance of ‘Manon Lescaut,’ en- 
lists admiration for his heroine. 
Indeed it is not easy to find any 
passage in which she is described. 
One reads page after page of this 
fascinating story, and is pene- 
trated with the sense of Manon’s 
beauty and charm, in spite of the 
fact that the author nowhere tells 
so much as the colour of her eyes 
and hair. The reader’s imagina- 
tion has been encouraged to fill 
in the outlines for himself. The 
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description approaching most 
nearly to detail is given in the 
Chevalier Desgrieux’s own words. 
It is after he has given up Manon, 
returned to Saint Sulpice, and 
made his oration in the School 
of Theology. He has not seen his 
old mistress for more than a year, 
and is manfully striving to forget 
all about her in preparing for the 
sacred calling chosen for him. He 
is told that a lady has called to see 
him, and he goes to the parlour to 
wait upon her :— 


“Dieu! quelle apparition surpre- 
nante! j’y trouvai Manon. C’était 
elle, mais plus aimable et plus brill- 
ante que je ne l’avais jamais vue. 
Elle était dans sa dix-huiti¢éme année : 
ses charmes surpassaient tout ce qu’on 
peut décrire: c’était un air si fin, si 
doux, si engageant! l’air de amour 
méme. Toute sa figure me parut un 
enchantement.” 


That is all — practically all the 
personal description given of what 
every one who has read the ro- 
mance will agree is one of the 
most fascinating female characters 
in fiction. 

By condescending to superfluous 
detail, a writer forfeits the respect 
which he should be very jealous to 
secure. Authors aspire to control 
and direct opinion: it is at their 
peril that they forget that rulers 
betray themselves when they stoop 
to familiarity. If they are to 
maintain their authority, there 
must be no visible anxiety to 
please ; they should rather invite 
others to share their prerogative 
of understanding, than step down 
from their dais to gossip in cor- 
ridors or at street corners. This 
is the kind of pride which Cham- 
fort declared includes all the com- 
mandments of God; whereas to 
show how cleverly trivial details 
may be explained is part of the 
vanity which, he said, contains the 
seven deadly sins. 

One of the most formidable in- 
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stances of the sway wielded by an 
individual over masses of his fel- 
lows, without the aid of religious 
excitement, is that of Count Wal- 
lenstein, who commanded the Em- 
peror Ferdinand’s forces in the 
Thirty Years’ War. His military 
capacity and great wealth would 
doubtless have proved enough in 
themselves to make him remark- 
able ; but it was his austere per- 
sonality, enhanced by the exagger- 
ated ceremony on which he in- 
sisted, that exalted him into an 
object of superstitious dread, and 
made his power unrivalled while it 
lasted, by means of the impression 
on the imagination of those whom 
he ruled :— 


“ Wallenstein’s appearance,” writes 
Michiels, “was enough in itself to 
inspire fear and respect. His tall 
thin figure, his haughty attitude, the 
stern expression of his pale face, his 
wide forehead that seemed formed to 
command, his black hair (other ac- 
counts describe it as red), close-shorn 
and harsh, his little dark eyes, in 
which the flame of authority shone, 
his haughty and suspicious look, his 
thick moustaches and tufted beard, 
produced at the first glance a striking 
sensation. . . . Whilst his army de- 
voted itself to pleasure, the deepest 
silence reigned around the general. 
He could not endure the rumbling 
of carts, loud conversations, or even 
simple sounds. One of his chamber- 
lains was hanged for waking him 
without orders, and an officer was 
secretly put to death because his 
spurs clanked when he came to the 
general. His servants glided about 
the room like phantoms, and a dozen 
patrols incessantly moved round his 
tent or palace to maintain perpetual 
tranquillity. Chains were also stretch- 
ed across the streets in order to guard 
him against any sound. . . . He was 
never seen to smile, and his pride 
rendered him inaccessible to sensual 
pleasures. ... When he gave any 
orders or explanations he could not 
bear to be looked at curiously ; when 
he crossed the camp the soldiers were 
obliged to pretend they did not see 
him. Yet they experienced an in- 





voluntary shudder when they saw 
him pass like a supernatural being. 
. . . He walked alone, surrounded by 
this magic influence like a saddening 
halo.” 


Thus, if Disraeli was right in 
declaring imagination to be neces- 
sary in a ruler, it is not less true 
that it has to be reckoned with in 
the ruled. The example of Wallen- 
stein may seem to be at variance 
with what has been said above 
about weakening the influence of 
rulers by increasing the gulf. be- 
tween them and those they should 
rule, but the difference here is that 
Wallenstein was always present 
with and visible to his armies. 

This is not merely that influence 
on the imagination of a people 
which exalts a favourite politi- 
cian into a hero, whose every say- 
ing and movement commands at- 
tention, but a most practical and 
commonplace result, which makes 
people willing to be heavily taxed 
for imaginary enjoyment. For ex- 
ample, the pleasures of tobacco 
are shrewdly analysed by one of 
the characters in the Memoirs of 
Jacques Cazanova (a book remark- 
able for better qualities than its 
outrageous profligacy). Josouff, a 
Russian Jew, “ qui fumait en Ture, 
c’est-&-dire sans cracher,” utters 
some reflections which the experi- 
ence of every smoker will con- 
firm :— 


“Ecoute! le principal plaisir de 
fumer consiste dans la vue de la 
fumée. Tu ne dois jamais la voir 
sortir de la bouche, mais toute du 
coin de la bouche, & distances mésurées 
et jamais trop fréquentes. II est si 
vrai que ce plaisir est le principal que 
tu ne verras nulle part un aveugle 
fumer. Essais toi-méme de fumer 
dans ta chambre la nuit sans lumitre ; 
un moment aprés avoir allumé ta pipe 
tu la mettras bas.” 


Nobody can smoke in the dark ; 
so it seems as if Josouffi’s expla- 
nation is correct, that the chief 
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pleasure consists in watching the 
puffs—a pleasure, in fact, of the 
imagination. What are the people 
of this country willing to pay for 
this pleasure? In 1890 the amount 
of duty paid on about 46,000,000 
lb. of imported tobacco was no less 
than £9,214,627; and allowing 
twelve pipefuls to every ounce, we 
arrive at the astounding total of 
8,849,041,000 pipes consumed by 
a population of 38,000,000. The 
mere increase in duty paid over 
the preceding year was nearly half 
a million, representing 560,000,000 
pipes more in 1890 than in 1889. 
In view of these stupendous fig- 
ures, which themselves almost 
transcend imagination, what Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer can hence- 
forth disregard the imagination 
of the people as a chief factor 
in filling the national coffers ? 
As an agent to make life sweeter 
and better, the imagination is 
capable of infinite extension by 
education. Each new avenue of 
intelligence opened admits it to 
the influence of fresh delight. It 
is rather humiliating that the ex- 
perience of so many ages of civilis- 
ation has not enabled us to decide 
on the best curriculum ; many are 
crying out against the prescription 
of the classics, complaining that 
we sacrifice our children’s time and 
pains to acquiring a knowledge 
of dead languages which should 
be devoted to modern literature, 
science, and art. It is a question 
not easy to decide ; but one thing 
seems clear, that it is a grievous 
imperfection in upper-class educa- 
tion that it should be radically 
different for the two sexes. To 
store a boy’s mind with the philo- 
sophy of Greek and Roman sages, 
to instil into him the charm of 
classic poetry and allusion, and to 
leave him to choose a companion 
for life from among girls who have 
been carefully excluded from such 
knowledge ; and, conversely, while 
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girls are taught music and modern 
languages as a matter of course, to 
leave it to pure chance whether a 
boy acquires any instruction at all 
in these,—seems to be a system 
devised to hinder rather than en- 
courage the quick sympathy essen- 
tial to perfect union. When two 
young persons enter the state of 
matrimony, it is in compliance with 
a mutual impulse of harmony ; 
each invests the other with ideal 
attributes which can never, in the 
imperfection of human nature, be 
fully realised. But the chill of 
disappointment has been carefully 
prepared by a scheme of education 
which has trained the thoughts of 
husband and wife to run in differ- 
ent channels, and accustomed the 
intellect of each to slake its thirst 
at sources inaccessible to the other. 
Such refreshment is a necessity ; 
what wonder, then, if minds which 
ought to move together often grow 
accustomed to seek their relaxa- 
tion separately? Companionship 
postulates common understanding ; 
it is to be deplored that the present 
system provides so little common 
ground. 

More careful culture of the 
imagination would put an end 
once and for all to slipshod habits 
in writing or speech. Emerson 
said that “in a letter any expres- 
sions may be abbreviated rather 
than those of respect and kindness : 
never write ‘ Yours affly.’” But 
be it said with all respect, this 
smacks of pedantry. The close of 
a letter is mere formula, and is 
precisely that part which, in writ- 
ing to a friend, may without risk 
of misunderstanding be cut short 
or dispensed with : between friends 
ca va sans dire. But no haste or 
degree of familiarity excuses care- 
less expressions in the letter itself. 
Written words stand by them- 
selves ; the tone of voice and the 
glance of the eye, which often 
convey more than half the mean- 
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ing, are not there as footnotes ; 
many and many an unintentional 
sting has been planted by a clumsy 
phrase or halting expression. The 
same principle holds good in con- 
versation. Considering what a 
beautiful instrument is speech, and 
how closely it may express every 
thought and fear and hope, it is 
astonishing how awkwardly and 
carelessly it is employed. A good 
talker—not a profuse conversa- 
tionalist nor an orator, but one 
who expresses himself in clear and 
simple words—imparts so much 
pleasure, that it is much to be 
regretted that the species is so 
rare. And the value we set upon 
such a one is not solely because 
he tickles our ears agreeably ; the 
. imagination at once, and rightly, 
connects distinct articulation and 
appropriate words as indicative of 
intellectual clearness and vigour ; 
_ if the thoughts are not powerful 
and well ordered, the speech will 
be awkward and blundering. Men 
of great mental power may be in- 
significant in person and homely 
in feature, but they are almost 
alway remarkable for lucidity of 
expression. St Paul may have 
justly described his own presence 
as weak, but he probably did him- 
self an injustice when he added 
that his speech was contemptible. 
There is, however, one exception 
to this rule. Literary men, accus- 
tomed to express their thoughts 
by mechanical contrivance instead 
of by the natural organs, often 
come far short of a satisfactory 
standard of elocution. 

There is one sweetener of society 
which, perhaps above all others, 
depends on a quick imagination, 
and that is chivalry. It has its 
rules, no doubt; but they have 
never been written, at least they 
are observed by men (especially 
some in humble life) who never 
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can have read them; and they 
must be felt, not uttered. Chivalry 
implies forgetfulness of self and 
consideration of others, and cannot 
exist save where the imagination 
is trained and lively. 

As this paper begins with 
allusion to a saying of Mr 
Disraeli’s, it may fitly conclude 
with reference to an incident in 
that statesman’s life affording an 
apt illustration of the charm which 
the spirit of chivalry infuses into 
everyday life. Mr Gladstone was 
delivering an attack in the House 
of Commons upon the administra- 
tion of Mr Disraeli. He had begun 
a sentence—* The right honourable 
gentleman and his satellites ”— 
when some interruption threw him 
out ; he came to a stop, and seemed 
on the point of breaking down. 
Disraeli leaned across the table 
and repeated the word “satellites,” 
whereupon his adversary at once 
recollected himself and resumed 
his invective. 

There must always be “sides” 
in this life. “If there were no 
difference of opinion there would 
be no fancy waistcoats.” It is good 
to be reminded sometimes that 
there is still room in the long- 
drawn conflict for sympathy of 
chivalrous spirits. 

A friendly critic, looking through 
the proof-sheets of this paper, has 
just remarked that it is so ram- 
bling that it requires a good deal 
of imagination to imagine that the 
subject of it is imagination. The 
thrust is fair enough : nevertheless, 
when the circumstances under 
which it has been thrown together 
are remembered (chiefly in railway 
trains or in lobbies of the House 
of Commons waiting for divisions), 
the writer cannot but be thankful 
that it has a semblance at all of 
organic cohesion. 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 























To James Russell Lowell. 


TO JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


FRIEND of my childhood, boyhood, manhood, age, 
How can I fail thy bitter loss to mourn, 
That from the book of life its glowing page 
So filled with golden memories has torn? 


No! no! those memories still remain—more sad— 
That they are now but silent dreams that rise, 
Faint phantoms, once so real, living, glad, 
Now only to be seen through tear-filled eyes. 


Ah! of Truth’s temples gone are nearly all 
Of its strong props, by cruel death o’erthrown ; 
And now, like some weak pillar near to fall, 
Amid the wreck I stand almost alone. 


We roamed together through the fields of play, 

We strove through life as strenuous friends and warm ; 
No doubting shadows in our pathway lay, 

Nor o’er our friendship swept one passing storm. 


Shoulder to shoulder, heart to heart, through life 
We went; ne’er asking which was best or first, 
Unknowing envy, jealousy, or strife, 
Sure of each other—through the best and worst. 


Fame, honour, fortune, crowned thee with its wreath ; 
Justly the world to thee adjudged its prize ; 

But simple, heedless of its flattering breath, 
Thy path was onward with uplooking eyes,— 


Onward through life, strong, earnest in the fight 
For freedom, duty, justice, all things good, 

Sowing brave words, high thoughts, for Truth, for Right, 
And unseduced by all Life’s siren brood. 


Nature to thee the poet’s power bestowed, 
A genial humour, and a trenchant wit, 

That now like mild heat-lightning gleamed and glowed, 
Now with a sudden flash life’s centre hit. 
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All the great gifts that lavish Nature gave 

By study, culture, art, were trained and formed. 
As scholar, critic, poet—gay or grave— 

The world to thee with heart responsive warmed. 


Thy loss, not I alone, a nation mourns, 
The double nation of our English speech, 
Where’er the illuming light of letters burns, 
Where’er brave words and noble thoughts can reach. 


Grateful I listen to the generous strain 

Of praise and grief, that through the whole world rings,— 
But ah! what hand like thine will wake again 

The glad old music on my broken strings? 


W. W. Srory. 
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JOHN INGLIS, JUSTICE-GENERAL OF SCOTLAND, 


A GREAT judge is almost as rare 
asa great poet. In the long list 
of English judges whose names 
Mr Foss has preserved, or in the 
shorter yet still lengthy catalogue 
by Brunton and Haig of the 
Senators of the College of Justice, 
the venerable title of judges of 
the Court of Session, to how few 
has this epithet been applied ! 

Judicial talent is not born, like 
poetic genius. It requires time 
and opportunities. It is acquired 
by experience, patience, self-re- 
straint, working on a basis of 
natural gifts, and a liberal educa- 
tion. The judge only begins his 
career when too many poets have 
ended theirs. With judicial talent 
there must be combined judicial 
virtue, to produce that union and 
equipoise of mental and moral 
faculties necessary to complete 
the character of a consummate 
judge. Fortunately these qualities 
are acquired, though in a lesser de- 
gree and with a defect in one or 
more of them, by many. There 
are, have been, and, we may 
trust, from the strong sense of 
justice which is part of the nation- 
al character, there will always be, 
a sufficient number of good, even 
if there are few great judges. The 
united verdict of the public and 
profession, that by the death of 
the head of the Supreme Courts 
in Scotland, Mr Inglis, the coun- 
try has lost a judge who belongs to 
the class of great judges, will, we 
believe, be ratified by future gener- 
ations, and his name will be ranked 
with the illustrious predecessors to 
whose judgments he was fond of 
appealing—Lord Stair, Forbes of 
Culloden, Ilay Campbell of Suc- 
coth, and Robert Blair of Avon- 
toun. Neither the existing fashion 





of training judges, nor the cir- 
cumstances under which judicial 
business is carried on in Scotland, 
are perhaps calculated to produce 
the highest kind of judicial excel- 
lence. It almost seems to be in 
spite rather than because of such 
antecedents and surroundings that 
we occasionally see the spectacle 
of a great judge on the Scottish 
bench. When we do, it is well 
worthy not only of respectful ad- 
miration but of attentive observa- 
tion. What, in fact, in the majority 
of cases has been the training of 
judges in this country? An educa- 
tion not so much directed to the 
principles of jurisprudence as to 
case law, the styles current in con- 
veyancing and pleading, and the 
habits and customs of offices; 
a sudden immersion of the early 
successful counsel in the practice 
of advocacy, in which he is ex- 
pected, not as falsely suggested on 
the stage to make the worse ap- 
pear the better reason, yet to pre- 
sent with all the acuteness of his 
intellect one side of the causes in 
which he is engaged; a transfer 
almost as sudden to the service 
of party, and finally an eleva- 
tion to the bench, often due to 
party services or exigencies, and 
not to the answer to the simple 
question whether the person chosen 
is the best qualified to administer 
justice. And what is the result 
we desire to obtain? A mind free 
from political or any other bias, 
able to see every side of a dispute, 
yet fixing, as if by instinct, on the 
right side; quick but patient, never 
overlooking details, never allowing 
details to hide principles ; listening 
to all that can be fairly said for 
every litigant, practising habitual 
reticence in speech and command 
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of temper, checking by a look or a 
word not merely untruth but in- 
accuracy or verbosity ; reasoning 
with mathematical precision, and 
deciding with logical clearness and 
brevity. The transformation from 
an advocate to a judge is or should 
be almost as complete as one of 
thesecret metamorphoses of nature. 
It has to be effected in public, not 
at an early stage of life, but after 
the habits have been formed and 
the character seems already fixed. 
To work such a transformation 
requires, it will be allowed, a large 
and expansive intellect exercising 
itself on a wide and varied scene 
of activity. Here, again, another 
fact pertinent to the present sub- 
ject must be stated. The Law of 
Scotland is still a wide field which 
has absorbed into its native soil 
some of the best constituents of 
the civil and canon law of Euro- 
pean as well as English jurispru- 
dence. But its practice has been 
cribbed, cabined, and confined. 
While its independence was con- 
ceded at the Union, its jurisdiction 
was gradually shorn of several of 
the departments which force law- 
yers to take a large view of 
affairs. It is now seldom con- 
cerned with constitutional ques- 
tions—either international or mari- 
time law in the wider sense, or the 
problems which the Colonies and 
Dependencies present for judicial 
solution to the supreme courts 
of England. The parliamentary 
monopoly of an important class of 
matters really litigious, and the 
accident which has separated the 
commercial from the judicial centre 
of Scotland, have brought about 
other limitations sufficiently ob- 
vious. It is scarcely possible for 
a Scottish judge to attain the 
same kind of excellence as dis- 
tinguished Hardwicke, Mansfield, 
or Stowell. Yet how fair a fame 


may be gained, and by what means, 
and how good an example may be 
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set of the judicial character in 
spite of these adverse circum- 
stances, can, we believe, be learnt 
from the career of the jurist and 
judge whose loss his countrymen 
mourn after watching his conduct 
on the Scottish bench for thirty- 
three years, during twenty-four of 
which he presided over it. 

John Inglis, grandson: of the 
minister of Tibbermore, and son 
of the minister of the Old Grey- 
friars in Edinburgh, was born in 
that town in 1810, and may almost 
be said to belong to one of the 
clerical families whose hereditary 
devotion to the Church is one 
of the strong roots of the Scot- 
tish Presbyterian Establishment. 
Though educated in part in Eng- 
land, and following a lay profes- 
sion, his attachment to the Church 
of his fathers was deep and con- 
stant. His father died in 1834, 
just as he entered on active life. 
His mother, Miss Passmore, daugh- 
ter of a Devonshire gentleman, 
lived to the age of eighty-seven, 
and it was not the least felicity 
of his life that she witnessed 
almost all his honours. The 
minister of Greyfriars, who was 
one of the leaders of the General 
Assembly, of which he was Mo- 
derator in 1804, was deemed one 
of the three best preachers of his 
time, and it was the time of 
Chalmers. Cockburn, who ob- 
served him from the opposite 
camp, describes the death of Dr 
Inglis as “a great loss at this 
crisis of the Church,” when the 
coming struggle of the Disruption 
was already imminent. The same 
master of literary portraiture gives 
a view of his character, in which 
more than one trait may be noted 
that descended to his son :— 


“ He was a most sagacious person, 
whose only great blunder (but to be 
sure that was one) was Leslie’s case. 
A powerful debater, and the only 
leader, so far as I knew, of his party 
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whose opinions were enlarging with 
the state of the times.” 


Lockhart, almost as skilful an 
artist, has given, in ‘ Peter’s Let- 
ters to his Kinsfolk,’ a more fin- 
ished miniature of Dr Inglis— 
which might, in most of its feat- 
ures, have served for that of his 
son—as 


“The chief of the Moderate or Tory 
party in the Assembly, or rather, per- 
haps, of a small college of cardinals 
by whom that party is managed. The 
Doctor is an ungainly figure of a man 
at first sight, but on looking a little 
one easily observes in him the marks 
of good breeding and strong intellect. 
He does not appear to speak under 
the same violent impulses of personal 
will which characterise the baronet’s 
(Sir Henry Moncreiff’s) eloquence, 
but he is quite as logical in his rea- 
soning, and perhaps still more dex- 
terous in the way in which he brings 
his arguments to bear upon the con- 
clusion to which he would conduct 
his hearers. Even his voice, when he 
touches upon any topic of —- 
reveals something totally unexpected, 
its harshest notes being, as it were, 
softened and deepened into a myste- 
rious sort of tremor which is irresist- 
ibly impressive.” 


And of his pulpit eloquence he 
says :— 


“In the arrangement of his subject 
and the whole strain of his language 
he is very little different from the 
best of our own High Church preach- 
ers in England. Dr Inglis might 
preach the sermon I heard in any 
cathedral in England, and would not 
only impress his audience with great 
admiration of his talents, but carry 
along with him in the whole turn of 
his thoughts the perfect intelligence 
of their sympathies.” 


Young John Inglis was thus 
born and bred in a home in which 
the past history and present poli- 
tics of the Established Presby- 
terian Church were probably the 
main subjects of conversation. 
The interest he took in the eccle- 
siastical history of Scotland, may 
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be traced to this early influence. 
He was educated at the High 
School of Edinburgh, when Carson, 
one of the best classical scholars 
of Scotland, was rector; and num- 
bered amongst his class-fellows in 
the class of Mr Mackay, another 
good practical Scottish schoolmas- 
ter, Lord Moncreiff and Sir Doug- 
las Maclagan. From the High 
School he went to the University 
of Glasgow, then distinguished for 
the study of ancient languages. 
“‘T can never forget,” he said, when 
addressing the Glasgow students 
as Rector, “with what delight I 
listened to the prelections of Sand- 
ford, whose reading of Greek poetry 
conveyed to the hearers the high- 
est intellectual pleasure.” In 
1830 he passed to Balliol College 
on the foundation of Mr Snell. It 
would have gratified that pious 
founder could he have known that 
amongst the young Scots who were 
to profit by his bounty was to be 
one of the successors of Lord Stair, 
gratitude for whose instruction as 
a professor led to the institution 
of his bursaries. Inglis was placed 
in the third class in the final clas- 
sical school in 1833, two years 
after Mr Gladstone and one year 
before Lord Selborne graduated 
with honours which foretold more 
distinctly their future eminence. 
Like many lawyers, he does not 
appear to have applied himself 
strenuously to study, until the 
practice of the law, by attracting 
his interest, called out his powers. 
But his mind received at the uni- 
versity the academic stamp whose 
value may be exaggerated, but 
which means at least an introduc- 
tion to the best thoughts of the 
past, some of the best instructors 
of the present, and some of the 
men of the future, in a town 
whose architecture is a daily les- 
son in art and history. One who 
had spent his receptive years at 
Glasgow and Oxford could forget 
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neither the national importance of, 
nor the difference between, the 
English and Scottish universities, 
While he showed himself in after- 
life desirous to engraft on the 
Scottish the points in which the 
English system was superior—ade- 
quate endowments, a higher stand- 
ard and more frequent practice of 
graduation, and an increase of 
social intercourse—he never over- 
looked the distinction between a 
popular university and _ aristo- 
cratic colleges whose members 
were chiefly drawn from the richer 
classes, the aim of whose tutors 
then was to form gentlemen and 
scholars of the sons of scholars 
and gentlemen, rather than to con- 
vert raw youths, for the most part 
members of poor families, into men 
trained for the professions and 
active life. 

In 1835, the year after his 
father’s death, he became a Scot- 
tish advocate. His success was 
not so immediate as has been 
sometimes represented. The first 
steps of counsel often depend so 
much on interest and personal ac- 
quaintance with the dispensers of 
briefs, that an English education 
frequently postpones the discovery 
of legal ability at the Scottish bar. 
Nor, it may be suspected, did the 
independence which marked Mr 
Inglis in his relations with the 
bench, the bar, and the solicitors, 
favour an early rise in his pro- 
fession. There were also, at the 
time he joined the bar, many older 
men well qualified for the per- 
formance of its business. Cock- 
burn and Jeffrey had recently 
become judges. Hope, the Dean 
of Faculty, Rutherfurd, Cunning- 
hame, and Keay, were the leading 
seniors. M‘Neill (Lord Colorisay) 
and Ivory were on the point of be- 
coming seniors. The junior prac- 
tice was largely engrossed by 
the Robertsons—the witty “ Lord 
Peter,” and the grave Hercules 


shall, Penney, Cowan, Deas, 
Patton, and Gordon, all after- 
wards judges. His earliest prac- 
tice was in ecclesiastical and teind 
cases. But his first great cause 
was the Hot Blast Patent case 
in 1842, which, though the first 
verdict was lost by a misdirection 
of Justice-Clerk Hope that proof 
of prior use was not sufficient to 
upset a patent unless continued 
to its date, was won on the second 
trial against the great iron-masters 
the Bairds, and gave Mr Neilson 
of Glasgow the large profits, and 
Scotland the honour, of an inven- 
tion which revolutionised the iron 
trade. Mr Inglis is said to have 
been enabled to marry by the posi- 
tion he secured through his valu- 
able services, though the junior of 
four counsel for the patentee. The 
intricacies of patent law, in which he 
then served an apprenticeship, has 
had no clearer expositor. In 1844 
he was appointed Advocate Depute 
under Duncan M‘Neill as Lord 
Advocate. This office of public 
prosecutor, which he held for two 
years, has no English equivalent, 
for the chief duty of the Eng- 
lish so-called director of public 
prosecutions is said to be to 
find reasons for not prosecuting. 
An Advocate Depute requires to 
be familiar not merely with the 
principles of criminal law, but 
with its practice from the first in- 
vestigation to the final sentence. 
The Scottish indictment then used 
followed strictly the form of a 
syllogism, and, like the Shorter 
Catechism, was one of the causes 
or consequences of the logical turn 
for which the Scotch pride them- 
selves. It undoubtedly formed a 
valuable part of the training of the 
reasoning powers to construct such 
syllogisms and to detect their 
flaws. 

Practice in the criminal courts, 
which was resumed as Solicitor- 
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General and Lord Advocate, and 
in important cases for the defence 
when Dean of Faculty, was of 
value in enlarging his judicial 
capacity. The same may be said 
with regard to the practice of 
written arguments, now almost 
abandoned, in which he was much 
employed, and which he was able 
to continue when the effects of a 
severe illness withdrew him for 
a time from the Court. It is 
some compensation for the limita- 
tions of Scottish practice to which 
we have referred, that few Scot- 
tish lawyers can afford or desire 
to be specialists. The curious 
anomalies of a barrister who has 
never been out of the Equity 
Courts acting as a criminal judge, 
or of one whose practice has been 
chiefly at the Old Bailey or circuit, 
attempting to administer appellate 
justice in the most difficult ques- 
tions of civil jurisprudence, are 
unknown in Scotland. Saved 
from the unhappy separation of 
law and equity, which legislation 
has as yet only partially healed in 
England, the Scottish advocate 
becomes almost necessarily conver- 
sant with the principles of crimi- 
nal and of all parts of the civil 
law ; and when he possesses the 
natural force and acumen of Mr 
Inglis, the result is to form a legal 
intellect which can pass readily 
from any one to any other branch 
of legal practice in the ordinary 
affairs of life. It was admittedly 
difficult, when he became a judge, 
to say whether Mr Inglis excelled 
most in charging a jury, solving a 
problem of medical jurisprudence, 
expounding principles of equity, 
stating the precedents of the com- 
mon law, or construing an old Scot- 
tish or a modern British statute. 
From 1846, when he ceased to 
be Advocate Depute through the 
fall of the Conservative Ministry, 
down to 1852, when, on its return 
to office, he became within a single 
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year Solicitor-General, Lord Advo- 
cate, and, after another turn of 
the political wheel, Dean of the 
Faculty of Advocates, Mr Inglis’s 
progress was as rapid as has per- 
haps ever occurred. He was pro- 
moted over several able seniors, 
but that this was not due to inter- 
est or party services, was shown 
by the unanimous voice of his 
brethren when he ceased to serve 
the Crown. In fact, though a Con- 
servative by hereditary tendency, 
personal conviction, and profes- 
sional habit, he was not so much 
an ardent party man amongst law- 
yers as the best lawyer of his 
party. His main interest was law, 
and it was probably a welcome re- 
lief when he became a judge, to 
abandon party politics not in name 
only but in spirit. The office of 
Dean of Faculty, which he filled 
from 1852 to 1858, is the most 
cherished characteristic of the 
Scottish bar. 

“T have so often come across,” 
said Sydney Smith, “ Deans of no 
faculty, that I am delighted to 
meet with a Dean of Faculty.” 
The relation between the Dean and 
the Faculty, the head and the 
members of the Scottish bar, has 
had the happiest effects on the 
profession. 


“My constant desire and earnest 
endeavour have been,” wrote Mr 
Inglis in his farewell letter as Dean, 
“to render the office practically avail- 
able for the purposes which it is 
intended to serve; to induce unity 
of sentiment and action within the 
Faculty ; to maintain its privileges and 
independence ; to secure a scrupulous 
observance of the rules of profes- 
sional propriety; to promote that 
social harmony for which the Scot- 
tish bar has been distinguished ; to 
advance the reputation of the Faculty 
as a learned society and a national 
institution ; to encourage by all legiti- 
mate means the cultivation of learn- 
ing and scholarlike accomplishments 
by all who enter the profession.” 


He concluded in words which should 
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be written in the heart of every 
advocate, “To the efficient adminis- 
tration of justice, not even the purity 
of the bench is more requisite than the 
independence and integrity of the bar.” 


Amongst the eminent lawyers 
who have held this office, no one 
has discharged its duties with 
more general acceptance or more 
dignity. His own business or 
amusement — and he was the 
busiest man at the bar, and as 
fond of relaxation as its youngest 
member— was never allowed to 
interfere with the business of the 
Faculty. Legal education, the 
Advocates’ Library, the _ repre- 
sentation of the Faculty on public 
occasions or boards, were dili- 
gently attended to. The confidence 
of his brethren in his sagacity was 
shown by appeal being made to 
him in matters of unusual deli- 
cacy after he ceased to be Dean. 

It was when Dean of Faculty 
in 1857 that the successful defence 
of Madeline Smith made his name 
known to a wider circle, so general 
is the interest in a great criminal 
trial. It isa mistake to think this 
did much to enhance his profes- 
sional reputation. That was al- 
ready assured. But it added 
even to the interest of such a trial 
to see a forensic combat between 
him and his old schoolfellow and 
competitor at the bar, who be- 
came his colleague on the bench, 
Lord Advocate Moncreiff. The 
German jurist Mittermayer de- 
scribed this trial as the most repre- 
sentative specimen of the excellence 
of criminal trial by jury in Great 
Britain, and the jury as well as 
the public doubted whether the 
moderate and clear statement of 
the Lord Advocate, or the earnest 
and eloquent speech of the Dean, 
was the most remarkable feature 
init. One of the skilled witnesses 
particularly observed the tact Mr 
Inglis showed in putting, and ab- 
staining from, questions, perhaps 
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the severest test of an advocate’s 
art. In one respect the defence was 
a notable incident in his career, and 
an exception from its general tenor, 
It was the only, or at least one of 
the few instances in which he 
tried the style of impassioned 
oratory. Yet even in this speech 
his opening was a simple statement 
of fact, his conclusion an appeal 
almost as simple to the conscience 
of the jurors. For he felt that 
this style was not suited to his 
genius. There are, in truth, two 
kinds of eloquence. The one has 
been defined by a great master 
of English as always putting the 
right words in the right places. 
The other is speech transfigured 
by emotion and illumined by 
imagination. This is the elo- 
quence of Pitt in the senate; 
of Romilly and Follett at the bar ; 
of Sir William Grant and Lord 
Lyndhurst on the bench. That is 
the eloquence of Chatham, Sheri- 
dan, Erskine, Curran. Burke was 
a master of both styles. There will 
always be difference of opinion as 
to which is superior, but there can 
be none that it was in the former 
Mr Inglis excelled. Its merits 
are simplicity, lucidity, dignity. 
It is always instructive, sometimes 
impressive, and, when the occasion 
demands, solemn. But it never 
turns aside to the amusing, or rises 
to the sublime. It prefers cita- 
tions to epigrams, and despises 
rhetorical artifice. It does not 
stimulate by original thought, but 
it persuades by the precision with 
which it states facts, and the un- 
erring accuracy of its reasoning. 
It is the more generally appro- 
priate style for the advocate, and, 
with rare exceptions, the only 
proper style for the judge. 

We have heard the same extra- 
judicial speech of Mr Inglis char- 
acterised by opposite critics that 
“he had said everything,” and 
that “he had said nothing”; but 
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we never heard any one describe 
his judicial opinions otherwise 
than that they expressed in the 
fittest and fewest words precisely 
what should have been said to 
support his judgment. 

In 1858 he again became Lord 
Advocate, and though he sat only 
a few months in Parliament for 
Stamford, he was fortunate in 
carrying a bill for the reform of 
the Scottish Universities. The 
death of Justice-Clerk Hope in 
the summer of that year opened 
the second place on the Scottish 
Bench, and recognising where his 
greater strength lay, he withdrew 
from what might have been a 
successful parliamentary career, 
and became President of the 
Second Division of the Court. 
The transfer of Lord Colonsay 
to the House of Lords in 1867 
raised him to the Presidency of 
the Court of Session and the 
Justiciary Court, whose title of 
Justice-General, from its historical 
associations, he preferred. But by 
the profession he will be best 
remembered as “The President.” 
It was in presiding as primus 
inter pares that he showed his 
full capacity. He led his col- 
leagues and ruled the arguments 
of the bar with a hand firm yet 
gentle. When he asked a ques- 
tion it was always pertinent, often 
fatal, never put for display or the 
sake of interruption. When he 
had given judgment it frequently 
seemed superfluous for the other 
judges to add anything. 

He attended personally to the 
minutiz of practice, and was 
specially careful in wording orders 
and judgments. He spoke and 
wrote with equal ease and exact- 
ness ; but it was characteristic of 
his conscientiousness that, even 
on what seemed to others small 
matters, if he thought phraseology 
of importance he committed what 
he had to say to writing. 
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His most notable judgments are 
too recent or too well known to 
require, nor is this the place for, 
legal comment. Two points only 
may be noted. They embraced 
leading cases in every branch ; and 
when the liquidation of the City 
of Glasgow Bank created almost 
a new department of law in the 
Scottish Courts (though the West- 
ern Bank cases had to a certain 
extent prepared him for it), his 
grasp of principle made him cap- 
able of dealing with it as well as 
English judges of whose practice 
it had long formed a considerable 
part. That he would have taken 
rank amongst the foremost judges 
in the House of Lords had he 
been transferred to it, cannot be 
doubted. But that honour, prob- 
ably through his declining it, fell, 
on Lord Colonsay’s death, to the 
lot of a younger lawyer, who has 
sustained the reputation of Scot- 
tish jurisprudence on “the Bench 
of British Themis with no mean 
applause.” 

Mr Inglis felt that his vocation 
lay in Scotland, where he had 
other duties which no one could 
discharge well in absence, and 
which were only second in im- 
portance to the administration of 
the law. To these it is proper 
now to refer. 

It was a critical epoch for 
university education in general, 
and the Scottish universities in 
particular, when in 1858 the Uni- 
versity Act was passed. Every 
one interested in education knew 
that the advance of knowledge 
demanded reform. Neither the 
medieval model which still existed 
in a modified form in the English 
colleges, nor that of the Reforma- 
tion University represented by the 
Royal College of James VI. in 
Edinburgh, was sufficient for the 
giant strides made by the sciences 
during the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries.- New methods 
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had been introduced for teaching, 
especially in medicine and science. 
New subjects had established a 
right to recognition in the Uni- 
versity curriculum. The spirit of 
historical criticism had profoundly 
altered the study not only of his- 
tory, but of theology. The systems 
of patronage for the chairs and 
of graduation for the students 
were alike faulty. An antiquat- 
ed test limited the choice of pro- 
fessors. There was a risk that 
the best instruction in theology 
would have to be sought abroad 
or in the Divinity Halls of the 
Churches, and the best instruction 
in law at the German universities. 
The old fame of Scotland for 
classical scholarship and mathe- 
matical attainment had so far 
sunk that many of its best stu- 
dents went to complete their educa- 
tion in England. This was partly 
due to the want of good second- 
ary schools, which the University 
professors had to supply by the 
sacrifice of the time necessary 
for higher education, and partly 
to the absence of adequate endow- 
ments. It would be an exagger- 
ation to say that the measure Mr 
Inglis carried by good fortune as 
well as good guidance, or the Com- 
mission to carry it out, over which 
he presided without missing a 
meeting, effected all the necessary 
changes and improvements. A 
new University Act, the Commis- 
sion of Inquiry which preceded 
it, and the Executive Commission 
now sitting, prove the contrary. 
But the reform of 1858 ° paved 
the way for the more complete 
adaptation of the Scottish uni- 
versities to the intellectual aspi- 
rations of the age and the re- 
quirements of students. While 
he acknowledged the aid he ob- 
tained from the bill drafted by 
Lord Advocate Moncreiff, and his 
own bill received some improve- 


ment during its passage, it was 
the statesman-like mind of Mr 
Inglis which expressed itself in 
the changes actually effected, un- 
der which a new career of pros- 
perity began for the Scottish uni- 
versities. When he addressed, as 
Chancellor, the memorable as- 
sembly which represented the 
academic world at the Tercen- 
tenary Festival of the University 
of Edinburgh, he was able to state 
that the number of students had 
more than doubled between 1868 
and 1885. 

In educational matters he was 
a courageous, though a conserva- 
tive, reformer. ‘The great prin- 
ciple,” he said, in his address as 
Chancellor after his election, “at 
the foundation of every sound 
theory of university education, is 
that the professors are made for 
the students, and not the students 
for the professors.” Hence he 
insisted on the paramount im- 
portance of the selection of the 
best professors, and with that end, 
of placing the patronage in im- 
partial hands. The three qualifi- 
cations for patrons he described as 
honesty, firmness, and the capa- 
city of making a discriminating 
choice.” He preferred a small 
Board of Curators to the patron- 
age either of the Crown, the 
Town Oouncil, or the Teaching 
Body. 

He recognised the importance of 
extra-mural teaching—the name 
given in Scotland for what the 
Germans call Lehr-freiheit — the 
instruction which competes with 
and supplements that of the pro- 
fessors. Its advantages have 
rarely been more forcibly stated 
than in this address; but he 
doubted whether it was appli- 
cable to the smaller Faculties of 
Law and Theology, or even to 
Arts, until the professoriate was 
better endowed. It was a piece 
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of singular good fortune that the 
author of the University Act pre- 
sided over the Commission to carry 
it into operation, and, as Chan- 
cellor, as a court of last resort, 
over its practical working. In 
the ordinances of the Commission, 
but specially in the larger class 
which deal with endowments, and 
in that regulating graduation in 
Law, we can trace his hand. By 
requiring lectures on Constitutional 
Law and History from the Pro- 
fessor of History, and on Inter- 
national Law from the Professor 
of Public Law, the first step 
was taken for making the Law 
Faculty a school not merely 
for Scottish lawyers, but for all 
classes to whose future career a 
liberal education in jurisprudence 
is important. The survey of the 
whole very slender endowments 
then at the command of the Scot- 
tish universities led Mr Inglis, 
like all impartial and intelligent 
reformers, to see that without a 
large increase from the Imperial 
Exchequer and private benefactors, 
it would be impossible for them 
to compete on fair terms either 
with English colleges, so liberally 
endowed by their founders, the 
kings, queens, nobles, and com- 
moners of England, from the days 
of Alfred to those of Victoria, 
or with Continental universities, 
which are one of the primary 
charges of all enlightened modern 
States, whatever their form of 
government. By acting as Chair- 
man of the Association for the 
Better Endowment of the Univer- 
sity, and emphasising on public oc- 
casions its pecuniary needs, he was 
able, with the co-operation of his 
friend Principal Sir A. Grant 
(rarely has a commander had a 
better or more loyal lieutenant), 
to secure considerable private gifts 
and legacies. If they were less 
successful with the Treasury, it 
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was due not to the want of a clear 
statement of the case, but to 
the ignorance too often shown of 
the circumstances and wishes of 
Scotland on the part of permanent 
officials and Ministers, who seldom 
think about the Scottish univer- 
sities except when they aspire to 
office in them. The election of Mr 
Inglis to the Rectorship of King’s 
College, Aberdeen, in 1857, of 
Glasgow University in 1865, and 
to the Chancellorship of Edinburgh 
in 1869, was pregnant proof that 
his services were recognised by the 
students as well as the graduates, 
not of one, but of all the universi- 
ties of Scotland. The last election 
partook more of a party contest 
than is desirable; but now that it is 
possible to look back upon it with 
the light of more than twenty 
years’ experience of the continuous 
close attention given by the head 
of the law resident in Scotland 
to the business of the University, 
many of those who voted in the 
minority will admit that splendid 
and varied as are the talents of Mr 
Gladstone, the right man was in 
this instance put into the right 
place. It is to be wished that 
his addresses on these and some 
other occasions should be preserv- 
ed from the fate of fugitive litera- 
ture ; for though they contain little 
not now generally accepted, they 
embody in forcible language the 
observations of one of their best 
friends as to the history and pros- 
pects of the Scottish universities. 
The Second Commission of 1876 
was also presided over by Mr 
Inglis. It collected much infor- 
mation and produced some useful 
but one-sided essays towards 
further reform. But whether it 
was that it had noexecutive powers, 
or that too much influence was 
exercised by the members who 
represented physical science and 
underestimated the value of phil- 
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osophy, language, and the arts, 
and by Mr Froude, who viewed 
history and law from a purely 
English University standpoint, 
the fact is, that its recommenda- 
tions failed to obtain the approval 
of any Scottish educationists, and 
are now forgotten. They do not 
bear the stamp of the mind of 
the chairman as the practical mea- 
sures of the former Commis- 
sion did. This pointed perhaps 
to a limitation or qualification of 
the character of intellect which Mr 
Inglis possessed. His was not one 
of those minds which originate 
ideas or start reforms, but of those 
which test them, and after testing 
carry them out. The credit of re- 
forming Civil and Criminal proced- 
ure, of simplifying the law of Con- 
veyancing and al! but abolishing 
the law of Entail, belongs to other 
lawyers of his time, Rutherfurd, 
Moncreiff, Young, Gordon, Balfour, 
Macdonald. He would scarcely 
have suggested any of these neces- 
sary changes, although he loyally 
administered the new law. The 
question he put as regards the 
universities, was not what was 
the ideal of University Education, 
though he recognised its existence, 
but what was practicable and safe 
in present circumstances. He often 
disappointed enthusiasts and ex- 
perimentalists. But he satisfied 
practical men, for he expressed in 
language and embodied in action 
their opinions better than they 
could do themselves. 

From his academic tastes and 
graceful and easy style of compo- 
sition, as was shown in his letters 
on the gravest or slightest occa- 
sion, it might have been expected 
that he would have contributed 
more to literature. Besides his 
university addresses, one on “ The 
Scottish Lawyersof theSeventeenth 
Century,” delivered to the Juridical 
Society, and a few short but happy 
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speeches, such as those spoken at 
the Crimean Banquet, the Banquet 
of the Faculty on the occasion of 
the Queen’s Jubilee, and the open- 
ing of the National Portrait Gallery, 
in which, as in everything which 
preserved the characteristics of old 
Scotland, he took a keen interest,— 
we are only aware of two essays, 
one “On the Present Position of 
the Church of Scotland,” and the 
other “On Montrose and the 
Covenant of 1638.” Both were 
published in this Magazine, the 
former in 1839, the latter in 1887. 
No one who reads these papers 
can doubt that he could have 
adorned more than one branch 
of literature. In the history of 
his own country he was specially 
well read, an acute critic, and a 
sound judge of men and events. 
The paper on the Church of Scot- 
land is a learned historical state- 
ment of the law relating to Patron- 
age, and a closely reasoned defence 
of it, as modified by the veto of the 
parishioners on sufficient and stated 
grounds. Now that Patronage has 
been abolished, it reads like ancient 
history. But in spite of the epi- 
grams of Cobden and Disraeli, 
ancient as well as modern history 
has its value, and should not be 
neglected by politicians. His char- 
acter of Montrose is a dispassion- 
ate sketch of a period which few 
Scotchmen can even yet approach 
without prejudice. He arrives 
independently at the same view of 
the conduct of the most gallant 
of the Scottish cavaliers as Mr 
Gardiner, whom he describes as 
“the most judicious of recent 
historians.” It may account for 
the singularly firm and temperate 
view he took of this as of other 
parts of Scottish history, that it 
was his habit as a young man, as 
we have heard from one of his con- 
temporaries, to read the Waverley 
Novels once a year—a healthier 
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recreation than the perusal of the 
novels of the year, the more 
common literary food of lawyers. 
Whoever would unravel the tan- 
gled web of the Scottish annals, 
and recognise the good as well as 
bad in the parties and sections of 
parties who wove it, must still 
spend days and nights in the study 
of the works of Scott. It is 
significant that his two chief 
contributions to literature were 
produced, one before he became 
absorbed in practice, and the other 
after long experience had made 
the labours of the bench an 
easy, because a familiar, task. In 
truth there are two reasons, one 
good, the other bad, but both 
powerful, which make lawyers in 
modern times in general abstain 
from literature. The former, which 
weighed with him, is the conviction 
that concentration of the mind 
upon law itself is necessary to 
master its complex principles 
and voluminous details, to do 
justice to clients as counsel, and 
to the litigants and the public as 
judge. The latter is the prejudice 
expressed in the saying, that “law 
is a jealous mistress ;” the obstacles 
real or imaginary which are placed 
in the way of a lawyer, even 
with leisure and inclination, at- 
tempting to engage in any intel- 
lectual pursuit, except law and 
politics. Such leisure as he gained 
by the admirable method he em- 
ployed in everything he undertook, 
and as a reward for the conscien- 
tious thoroughness with which he 
completed the discharge of his pro- 
fessional and judicial duties, was 
devoted to vocations more practical 
though less public than literature. 
A considerable land-owner in Mid- 
Lothian, he set an example of 
the fulfilment of the pleasant 
duties of a country gentleman. 
Like Scottish judges of an earlier 
date, and especially of Lord Kames, 
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he was fond of agriculture and 
forestry, of building and garden- 
ing, of sport as an exercise and 
relaxation. He was, as long as his 
health permitted, an ardent devotee 
of the national game of golf; and 
perhaps, had he not observed pro- 
portion in everything, he would 
have been gratified by his election 
as captain of the Honourable and 
Ancient Company of Golfers of St 
Andrews, almost as much as by 
the honours which, without the 
least self-seeking, were conferred on 
him by the Crown, his Profession, 
and the Universities. Neither 
businessnor pleasure prevented him 
from performing parochial duties 
in the parish of Glencorse, where 
his estate lay. He combined also, 
what it is to be regretted so few 
country gentlemen in Scotland now 
do, though the vicinity of Glencorse 
to Edinburgh rendered this com- 
paratively easy, residence in the 
town with residence in the country, 
and took an active share in such 
parts of the public and charitable 
business of the capital as he deemed 
he would be useful in. The Fettes 
College was to alarge extent formed 
and guided by his counsels as trus- 
tee. He had the good taste of an 
educated amateur in the fine arts of 
painting, sculpture, and architec- 
ture, and found scope for promot- 
ing their advancement in the 
board which, by a curious anomaly, 
is called in Scotland “The Board 
of Manufactures.” One of his last 
public acts was to attend one of 
its meetings. His leisure was 
neither dissipated by the demands 
of society, nor jealously husbanded 
for his own amusement. As he 
was recognised throughout Scot- 
land as one of its truest patriots, 
so he was known in Edinburgh as 
one of its most public - spirited 
citizens. In brief, whatever he did 
he did well, whether small or great; 
and his life was spent, though his. 
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modesty would have disclaimed 
the comparison, no less than that 
of the English poet, as “ ever under 
his great Taskmaster’s eye.” 

A long life was granted to him, 
but that gift has seldom been 
more honourably or usefully em- 
ployed. There was in it as a 
whole as in its separate parts, a 
rare completeness and consistency. 
A letter he wrote to the Society 
of Solicitors a short time before 
his death, in reply to a request 
that his portrait should be painted 
on the window of their new library, 
is too striking and characteristic 
to be omitted even in the short 
notice our space permits :— 


‘* EDINBURGH, February 18, 1891. 


“Dear Sir,—I have received your 
letter of the 12th, with accompanying 
drawing. I feel much honoured by 
the proposal made by you on behalf 
of the Society of Solicitors before the 
Supreme Courts. 

“But I trust you have not forgotten 
the wise counsel given by a great 
lawyer and a great law-maker— 
Solon, to Croesus, King of Lydia, in 
the height of his prosperity—that no 
man’s life could be pronounced alto- 
gether happy till its close. 

“The moral is, that whatever a 
man’s eminence may be during the 
a part of his life, it may be all 

lotted out and destroyed by some 
fatal lapse before he dies. 

“This is the principle on which 
men refrain from erecting monuments 
or permanent memorials to persons 
who are still living, and it is a sound 
principle confirmed and fortified by 
experience. 

“With this caution and protest, I 
leave myself in the hands of the 
Society. 

“T will not undertake to fulfil 
Solon’s condition of becoming alto- 
gether happy by predecease of the 
execution of your stained-glass win- 
dows, —— such an event is by no 
means unlikely. 


“ As regards the most appropriate 
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likeness, I think I had better refer 
you to my son, Mr A. Wood Inglis, 
Secretary of the Board of Manufac- 
tures, to whom I have handed the 
drawing which accompanied your let- 
ter.—I am, dear sir, yours faithfully, 
“Joun InGuis.” 


That he cited the maxim of 
the Athenian sage, as he did a line 
of Theognis in an address as Chan- 
cellor, was probably due to re- 
miniscences of early Glasgow and 
Oxford days. In later life his 
reading was more in the jurists 
and historians than the _philo- 
sophers or poets, in Latin and 
English rather than in Greek or 
modern Continental literature. 
His character, and the strong, firm, 
calm features which half revealed 
and half concealed it, were formed 
on the grave and simple Roman 
rather than the ductile and versa- 
tile Grecian mould. Perhaps he 
might be said to belong to the 
school which, though founded in 
Greece, had some of its best rep- 
resentatives amongst the jurists 
of Rome. His virtues were the 
virtues of a Stoic, but of a Chris- 
tian Stoic—moderation, prudence, 
self-control, piety, justice. 

Thinking of him we recall the 
familiar line of Horace— 


** Justum et tenacem propositi virum, 


The circumstances of his time 
and country fortunately did not 
call on him to resist the dicta- 
tion either of a mob or of a 
tyrant, but he would have been 
equal to either task. One who 
attempts hastily and imperfectly 
to sketch his career, may be 
allowed to conclude with the final 
words of the same ode— 


“ Desine pervicax, 


Magna modis tenuare parvis.” 
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Tue truth of the oft-quoted 
French proverb, that everything 
comes to those who have learnt to 
wait, is once more exemplified in 
the Bering Sea difficulty. It is at 
length concluded —or concluded 
for the time being—although at 
one period it bade fair, despite the 
adage, to disappoint those who had 
been for years devoutly wishing 
for such a consummation. But 
since this conclusion is not neces- 
sarily or even probably final, it 
may not be amiss, now that we 
have reached a definite resting- 
place in the history of the affair, 
to take stock of its leading fea- 
tures. For, truth to tell, the main 
question has worn so many aspects, 
and been obscured by so many side 
issues, that it has become almost 
unrecognisable. Moreover, much 
of it may be said to be lost in the 
mists of antiquity—to have passed, 
in other words, from the realm of 
fact into that of fiction. 

Before turning to the present 
condition of affairs, it is import- 
ant to fix in our minds the early 
history of the islands which form 
the breeding-grounds of the fur- 
seal. Of these the most valuable 
are the Prybilovskis. Discovered 
as long ago as 1786, a settlement 
was established upon them in the 
following year, and an indiscrim- 
inate slaughter of the animals in- 
stituted—indiscriminate, at least, 
so far as regards age and sex. 
With the commencement of this 
century the control of the islands 
came into the hands of the Russian- 
American Fur Company. Not 


very dissimilar in constitution and 
aims from the Hudson Bay Com- 
pany, this body traded over a vast 
extent of country, and dealt with 
every kind of produce. 


To the 
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seals, sea-otters, and sables, how- 
ever, it owed its chief prosperity. 
It is from the history of this body 
that we first gain an idea of the 
value of Russia’s possessions in 
these remote and lonely seas. At 
the time of the establishment of 
the Company upon the islands, no 
less than 800,000 pelts were lying 
in the storehouses. There was, it 
is true, a temporary but somewhat 
alarming diminution in the breed- 
ing-stock, owing to the improvident 
system of slaughter which at that 
time prevailed, but it does not 
appear to have had much in- 
fluence upon the dividends which 
poured into the pockets of the 
fortunate shareholders, The Rus- 
sian-American Company carried 
on its operations for three periods 
of twenty years. For the first 
period they paid an average divi- 
dend of 30 per cent per annum ; 
for the second, of 55 per cent; 
for the third, of 45 per cent—the 
net profit being over ten million 
roubles. It was this goodly heri- 
tage, or the better part of it, 
which passed into the hands of 
our American cousins upon the 
occasion of their purchase of 
Alaska in 1867. No one, it is to 
be imagined, could be found to 
suggest that the purchasers were 
not fully aware of the value of 
their bargain. Our recollections 
of that transaction, indeed, are 
possibly keener than we feel to 
be at all necessary. We must 
therefore admit that in making 
such a purchase, guided as she 
was to a very large extent by the 
consideration of the enormous 
value of the seal-fisheries, Amer- 
ica had a prescriptive right to in- 
sist that her position should be 
respected, and that the status 
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quo should be maintained. For 
- whether Russia’s ukase of 1821 
were to be accepted or not, the 
fact remained that for a period of 
forty-five years the fisheries had 
been left undisturbed. It was 
only fair to suppose that, in 
taking over the sovereignty of 
Alaska, with all the rights and 
privileges thereto attaching, a like 
immunity from depredations would 
attend the rule of the United 
States Government. 

To return to our story, however. 
The lengthy pouwrparlers concern- 
ing the cession of Alaska were not 
without their effect upon the seals. 
Between the tenancy of the Rus- 
sian-American Company and the 
advent of the Americans there 
occurred a species of interregnum, 
in which the islands became a No- 
man’s land. The enormous wealth 
thus left unprotected proved too 
great a temptation for the whale 
and sea-otter hunters who fre- 
quented Bering Sea. Raid after 
raid was made upon the rook- 
eries; and when, in 1870, the 
Alaska Commercial Company en- 
tered upon their twenty years’ 
lease of the islands, the seals were 
found to be so reduced in numbers 
as to necessitate the immediate 
adoption of some system of pro- 
tection. 

The policy adopted redounds 
very greatly to the credit of the 
lessees, although, no doubt, in 
great measure owing to the initia- 
tive of the State. For the seals, 
after all, were practically so much 
capital lent by Government, who 
were not likely to sanction any 
usage which should in any way 
cause its waste. Restricted killing 
was therefore at once instituted. 
The slaughter of all females was 
forbidden. The skins of the so- 


called “bachelors” who had not 
yet been admitted to the breeding- 
grounds were alone taken; and, 
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finally, the breeding-grounds were 
left as much as possible undis- 
turbed. With these measures pros- 
perity once more returned, and 
the rookeries quickly refilled. The 
Company, however, did not confine 
itself to the care of the seals alone. 
Decent houses were built for the 
Aleut employés, schools erected 
for their children, and the im- 
portation of liquor stopped. From 
a state of drunken, improvident, 
and ignorant savagery, the natives 
became a sober and respectable 
people. 

There are but two other breed- 
ing-places of the fur-seal in the 
North Pacific—the Komandorski 
group and the little sand-cay 
known as Robben Island, lying off 
the southern point of Saghalien. 
These, too, at about the same time, 
came under the control of the 
same owners, being leased from 
the Russian Government. The 
same system of protection was put 
in force, and the same rules in- 
stituted for the employés. In the 
year 1890, then, the Alaska Com- 
mercial Company had held the 
monopoly of the seal-fishing in the 
North Pacific for a period of about 
twenty years. 

The interregnum or raiding 
period just previous to the estab- 
lishment of the Company has al- 
ready been mentioned. Attempts 
were made to continue these opera- 
tions, but they can hardly be de- 
scribed as successful. The Com- 
pany were by no means disposed 
to trifle, and the rookeries were 
well defended with Winchester 
rifles and men who knew how to 
use them. And use them they 
most certainly did. In time it 
came to be known to the raiders 
that the reception awaiting ther 
on these visits was likely to be of 
On more 
than one occasion the poachers 
sustained heavy losses in killed 
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and wounded, and eventually raid- 
ing was practically abandoned. 

Such was the condition of affairs 
until early in the Eighties. The 
seals were as abundant as in the 
prosperous days of the Russian 
American Company. From the 
Prybilov Islands from 100,000 to 
120,000 skins could be annually 
obtained ; from the Komandorskis 
about 40,000. The total from all 
parts of the North Pacific, at the 
fullest estimate, averaged from 
160,000 to 175,000. The “take” 
was so arranged as to bear a just 
relation to the strength of the 
rookery. The Company not only 
lived well within its income, as it 
were, but added steadily to its 
capital. Then came a change, or 
rather the forebodings of a change. 
It had long been known that in 
their passage northwards to the 
breeding - grounds in spring, the 
seals rested on the shores of the 
north-west coast of America and 
the straits of the Aleutian Islands. 
The natives had from time imme- 
morial obtained their skins during 
this period of passage; but the 
number thus taken was so small 
as to arouse no feelings of appre- 
hension in the minds of the lessees 
of the islands. The whaling in- 
dustry in these regions has long 
ceased to be of any importance, 
but sea-otters and walrus have 
always tempted small schooners to 
the confines of Bering Sea. The 
increase in the rookeries, conse- 
quent upon the measures adopted 
by the Company, expressed itself 
only too plainly at the “ hauling- 
up” grounds affected by the ani- 
mals in their annual migration, 
and these vagrant craft found it 
more than worth while to take ad- 
vantage of the fact. Their success 
attracted attention, and slowly but 
surely the little fleet grew. Not 
only did these schooners sail from 
the shores of British Columbia, 
NO. DCCCCXII. 
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Washington, and California, but 
a like trade established itself upon 
the other side of the Pacific, and 
vessels were yearly fitted out from 
Chinese andJapanese ports. There- 
after it was found more profitable 
to hang about the neighbourhood 
of the seal-islands than to pursue 
chance sea-otters or evanescent 
walrus. Not that much raiding 
was effected. The scant courtesy 
shown to visitors by the Cossacks 
of the Alaska Commercial Com- 
pany acted as a tolerably efficient 
deterrent. But the seals swarmed 
in the waters adjacent to the 
islands, especially after the autumn 
disorganisation of the rookeries, 
and it was easy to run in close, 
under cover of the thick fogs so 
frequent in those seas, and give 
the crew an hour or two with the 
boats. 

It was hardly to be supposed 
that either the Company or the 
two nations chiefly concerned 
would watch the progress of 
events with equanimity. Both 
Russia and America kept their 
men-of-war on guard, but were 
unable to suppress the depreda- 
tions, for difficulties of all sorts— 
geographical, meteorological, and 
legal—hampered them in their 
endeavours. It is probable that 
the “ Bering Sea Difficulty,” pro- 
tracted an affair as it even then 
was, would still be a long way off 
solution but for the fact of the 
termination of the Alaska Com- 
pany’s twenty years’ lease. The 
enormous rise in the rental of the 
islands drew the attention of 
schooner-owners, prospective and 
actual, to the chances offered them. 
In the New World people do not 
take so long thinking over matters 
as do we. With the feeling of 
Canada at their back, and a fine 
contempt for 100-mile limits, the 
seal-hunters threw an_ increased 
vigour into the traffic. They met 
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with phenomenal success, and the 
corresponding decrease in the popu- 
lation of the rookeries became so 
alarming as to bring matters to a 
crisis. 

The figures showing how quick- 
ly the “take” of the poaching 
schooners increased it is not 
necessary to give at length. It is 
sufficient for our purpose to record 
the fact that in the year 1890 the 
number of skins obtained by the 
fleet sailing from the American 
side reached a total of 43,315, 
and that their value was estimated 
at about £100,000. We have no 
record of the number killed by the 
Asiatic vessels, but it is safe to 
conclude that it was scarcely if 
at all less, The rookeries, then, 
were depleted in 1890 to the tune 
of about 90,000 individuals. We 
have seen that, even in favourable 
seasons, the legitimate “take” of 
the Komandorski and Prybilov 
Islands combined only reached a 
total of 160,000 skins. They were 
thus robbed of more than half their 
yield, even if mere numbers only 
be taken into account. But 
90,000 seals killed by the schooners 
is a very different matter from 
90,000 killed upon the rookery. 
In the latter case, as we have seen, 
the greatest possible care is taken 
to slaughter only the holluschicki, 
or bachelor seals; but to the free 
sealers all is fish that comes to 
the net. 

The chief yield of the resting- 
grounds of the Aleutian Islands 
is at the time of the spring or 
northern migration, when the 
larger proportion of the females 
are in young ; and the crews of the 
schooners themselves admit that 
“two-thirds of their catch consist 
of females.” In the immediate 
neighbourhood of the breeding 
islands, also, the females are the 
most frequent victims. The nom- 
inal slaughter then of 90,000, rep- 
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resents in reality a considerably 


larger figure. How much larger 
this figure may be, would need 
careful records and lengthy calcu- 
lations to discover; but it is not 
too much to say that, had the 
schooners been permitted to con- 
tinue their work this year without 
interruption, their take would not 
have been less than that legiti- 
mately obtained by the lessees of 
the islands at the most prosperous 
period. ‘ 
With 1890 the lease of all the 
breeding-grounds expired, and the 
islands changed hands—an event 
which tended somewhat to the 
complication of matters. A newly 
formed American company outbid 
its predecessor for the Prybilov- 
skis, and Bering Island was taken 
by a syndicate in St Petersburg. 
The old Alaska Company had to 
content themselves with Copper 
Island—the other island of the 
Commander group. Safe in the 
assurance that difficulties would 
eventually be smoothed away, the 
new lessees of the Prybilovs agreed 
to pay the Alaska Government 
the enormous royalty of $10} 
upon every skin taken—nearly 
five times the sum demanded of 
their predecessors. But they must 
have trembled for their position ; 
for instead of the 120,000 pelts 
which they might fairly calculate 
on obtaining, so alarmingly re- 
duced in numbers had the animals 
become, that the United States 
Government Agent stationed at 
the islands prohibited the slaughter 
of more than 21,000. From the 
records of Bishop Veniaminov we 
learn that the reckless slaughter 
of former years did not make it- 
self felt at the rookeries for some 
time. It was not for three or four 
years or more that the real extent 
of the mischief became apparent. 
And so, although it may be argued 
that, judging from last year’s re- 
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port, the damage done is not ex- 
cessive, it is evident that we are 
hardly able at present to realise 
how great it may be. 

Such, in brief, is what may be 
termed the local history of the 
subject. Its political history is 
more diffuse and less interesting, 
and in the perusal of the Blue- 
books detailing it lies much weari- 
ness of the flesh. The determina- 
tion of the Americans to stop 
illicit sealing led, as all the world 
knows, to the seizure of various 
schooners upon the high seas— 
that of the Sylvia Handy and W. 
P. Sayward attracting, perhaps, 
the most attention. Russia, whose 
interests were jeopardised to the 
full as much as those of America, 
early took decisive steps and im- 
pounded the Nemo in 1882. High- 
handed measures might with tol- 
erable impunity be taken by the 
latter Power on the far side of 
the Pacific; but the adjustment of 
American difficulties with vessels 
flying the British flag was not so 
easy, and for years negotiations 
hovered wearisomely around the 
confines of completion. Accu- 
rately to trace these different steps 
of the question, and the various 
side-issues which arose, would be 
to draw a bill on the reader’s 
patience which could scarcely fail 
to be dishonoured. The bulk of 
them are fortunately not of vital 
importance. The first real step in 
the direction of an international 
agreement was made in February 
1888, at an interview between 
Mr Phelps and Lord Salisbury, in 
which the former pleaded for the 
establishment of a close season for 
the fur-seal “between the 15th 
April and lst November in each 
year, and between 160° of west 
longitude and 170° of east longi- 
tude in the Bering Sea.” It is 
probable that some such agree- 
ment would have been actually 
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made but for a somewhat prema- 
ture letter addressed by Mr Phelps 
to Secretary Bayard three days 
later, in which it was stated that 
Lord Salisbury assented to the 
proposition —a statement which 
was denied by that Minister, who, 
while admitting “the entire readi- 
ness of her Majesty’s Government 
to join in an agreement with 
Russia and the United States to 
establish a close time for seal- 
fishing north of some latitude to 
be fixed,” expressed himself as 
only accepting the general prin- 
ciple of a close time. But even 
this became subject to modifica 
tion when the views of Canada 
upon the subject were more fully 
known. The Dominion had even 
by this time so large a stake at 
issue that she was not disposed 
to yield without protestation to 
a measure which would at once 
entail its loss. So the powrparlers 
now known as the London nego- 
tiation came to an untimely end, 
dying to the slow music of mild 
remonstrances upon the part of 
our opponents, who inwardly re- 
solved to continue their original 
policy. Whether this failure was 
due, as the United States Govern- 
ment assert, to the direct inter- 
vention of Canada, or whether the 
then impending general election in 
America was its cause, is a ques- 
tion into which it is scarcely worth 
while to enter. 

Matters could not long remain 
in this condition. The formation 
of a new Cabinet at Washington 
left both parties without excuse 
for further delay ; and, in Febru- 
ary 1889, negotiations were re- 
sumed between Mr Blaine, M. de 
Struve, the Russian Minister, and 
Sir Julian Pauncefote. The in- 
quiry was limited to the considera- 
tion of the means to be adopted 
for the preservation of the fur- 
seal, without prejudice to the in- 
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terests of any Power. But the 
contention of Mr Blaine, “that 
the killing of seals in the open 
sea tends certainly and rapidly to 
the extermination of the species,” 
was met with so vigorous a denial 
by the Canadian Minister of Mar- 
ine, that all hope of coming to a 
solution of the difficulty was at an 
end, and the negotiations remained 
as fruitless as those of the previous 
year. Had the opinion of un- 
biassed experts been obtained at 
the outset of affairs, there is no 
doubt that the matter might have 
been equitably settled with little 
or no trouble. For the ques- 
tiones vewate were such as could 
be fairly adjudicated upon by 
naturalists, but by naturalists 
only. It was hardly to be sup- 
posed that upon the evidence of 
biassed parties alone a true and 
just solution of the difficulty 
could be arrived at. The failure 
of the conference was inevitable. 
The result was a change of front 
on the part of the United States 
Government. Hitherto the con- 
tention had been for the neces- 
sity of establishing a close season. 
Now this point was relinquished, 
and America advanced her plea of 
mare clausum. In the enactment 
(sect. 1956, Rev. Statutes, ch. iii., 
Title 23) concerning the seal- 
islands, we find that the killing 
of fur-seals is interdicted “ within 
the limits of Alaska Territory, or 
in the waters thereof;” and in 
the original Act, the phrase, “ the 
waters adjacent thereto,” occurs. 
The limits these words were sup- 
posed to comprehend were not 
distinctly specified. The clause 


subsequently proposed to be in- 
serted by the House of Repre- 
sentatives described the Act just 
quoted as applying to and includ- 
ing “all the waters of Bering 
Sea in Alaska embraced within 
the boundary-lines mentioned and 
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described in the treaty with Rus- 
sia ;” but this definition the Sen- 
ate declined to adopt, and the 
clause now stands as follows: 
“Section 1956 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States is 
hereby declared to include and 
apply to all the dominions of the 
United States in the waters of 
Bering Sea.” 

In Alexander I.’s_ celebrated 
ukase of 1821, Bering Sea was 
certainly claimed as mare clausum, 
but the claim was never strictly 
enforced ; and Russia contented 
herself with prohibiting vessels 
from approaching within a dis- 
tance of 100 Italian miles of 
the shore. America, moreover, 
was the first to contest this claim, 
and it savoured of the ridiculous 
that she should find herself sup- 
porting it half a century later. 
For though after a time she was 
ready, as we see, to surrender her 
contention for the privacy of Be- 
ring Sea in its entirety, she still 
upheld her right to the 100-mile 
limit. It must be confessed, how- 
ever, that the plea was ill-judged. 
In the case of Russia, the lesser 
claim was based upon the greater ; 
and America, having yielded upon 
the question of the validity of her 
right to close the gates of Bering 
Sea, could not hope for anything 
more advantageous than a three- 
mile limit. The negotiations again 
failed, and nothing worthy of note 
occurred until the present sum- 
mer, when, as every one knows, 
the “Seal Fishery (Bering Sea) 
Act,” after a phenomenally rapid 
passage through both Houses, sud- 
denly became law. 

So much for history: we must 
now turn to consider what are the 
questions at issue at the present 
moment. The chief of these—in- 
deed almost the sole problem, for 
it embraces nearly all the rest—is 
whether “ pelagic” sealing is or is 
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not to be permitted in future. The 
contention of those owning the 
rookeries is that, if persisted in, the 
fur-seal of the North Pacific will 
in a year or two cease to exist; 
while on the other hand we find 
the Canadian Minister of Marine 
and Fisheries as stoutly contend- 
ing that free sealing in no way 
tends to lessen the numbers of 
the species. In the face of two 
such irreconcilable statements it 
might be imagined that facts 
equally irreconcilable could be ad- 
duced. But such is not the case. 
If we examine into the “take” 
of the sealing schooners, we find 
that it owns two sources — the 
first, the coast catch on the shores 
of North-West America without 
the limits of Bering Sea; the 
other, the catch within Bering 
Sea, or, as it might with more 
accuracy be described, in the 
neighbourhood of the breeding 
islands. So distinct are these two, 
that it has lately become the cus- 
tom for a ship to hang about the 
entrance to Bering Sea in order 
to receive the skins of the “shore 
catch” from the schooners before 
they proceed northwards to the 
islands. Now, whatever the con- 
dition or sex of the seals taken 
near the islands may be, there is 
little or no doubt concerning that 
of the shore catch, as has already 
been stated a few pages back. The 
larger proportion are females in 
young. That this is no matter 
of opinion, but undeniable fact, 
is abundantly evident. All natur- 
alists are aware that in the north- 
ern migration every adult female 
is pregnant, and that it is these 
that oftenest “haul up” to rest. 
Even the sealers themselves admit 
this. In Rear-Admiral Hotham’s 


despatch from Esquimalt, dated 
September 10, 1890, occur the 
following words: ‘They also men- 
tioned that two-thirds of their 
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catch consisted of female seals, but 
that after lst July very few in- 
deed were captured in pup; and 
that when sealing outside the 
Bering Sea round the coast on 
the way up, where this year the 
heaviest catches were made, they 
acknowledged that seals in pup 
were frequently captured.” 

This one fact, when it is con. 
sidered that the numbers of the 
sealing - schooners are yearly in- 
creasing by the rules of geometrical 
rather than arithmetical progres- 
sion, is sufficient to prove that 
“pelagic” sealing, as at present 
carried on, cannot long be con- 
tinued. We have a still stronger 
argument, moreover, in the pages 
of history. The number of seals 
at one time existing on the south- 
east coast of South America was 
perhaps even greater than that in 
the North Pacific. The South 
Shetlands, the Crozets, Masafuera, 
and other islands, were almost 
equally populous. Free sealing 
was permitted, and they are now 
nearly extinct. We have no 
reason to believe that similar 
action in the North Pacific would 
be followed by any but similar 
results. Theoretically, perhaps, no 
harm should result from “ pelagic ” 
sealing. If fairly carried on, it is 
probable that the breeding-stock 
upon the islands would hardly be 
affected. The ideal sealer would 
of course be superior to tempta- 
tion. The youth and inexperience 
of the “pup” would but arouse 
his compassion, while matrons in 
an interesting condition would 
meet with the chivalrous atten- 
tion that such a state demands. 
He would of course confine him- 
self to the “bachelors,” and of 
those would only select such as 
were above the age of three and 
under that of five years. But 
the ideal sealer does not man the 
majority of schooners. Were it 
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so, few of those adventurous craft 
would court the alternate storms 
and fogs of Bering Sea. 

Given, then, that some steps 
must be taken to amend the state 
of things at present existing, the 
question is, What should those 
steps be? The contention of mare 
clausum, advanced by America, 
never really received anything but 
a half-hearted support. The posi- 
tion was felt to be untenable; it 
was only adopted in consequence 
of the failure of other measures, 
and the policy which dictated it 
was early recognised as mistaken. 
With the twentieth century with- 
in touch, a mare clawsum could be 
nothing but an impossibility. On 
the other hand, the legally accepted 
three-mile limit would be almost 
valueless for the preservation of 
the species even if the law could 
be enforced ; while if it could not, 
it would be completely so. So 
self-evident is it that the latter of 
the two alternatives could only 
result, that it scarcely needs de- 
monstration. The whole fleet of 
the United States would be in- 
sufficient to guard the seaboard of 
Alaska, for each schooner which 
hovered just outside the limit 
would need a vessel to watch it. 

The closure of Bering Sea 
being therefore impossible, and 
the three-mile limit inadequate, 
the question arises whether any 
middle course would meet the 
difficulty. Such a middle course, 
it will be remembered, was actu- 
ally proposed when America fell 
back upon Russia’s claim of a 
limit of 100 Italian miles; but 
even if this claim, based as it was 
upon the larger, had not from 
this reason fallen to the ground, 
it asked too much to have met 
with a different fate. Supposing 
any lesser demand to be made and 
granted, it is doubtful whether it 
would be much more successful in 
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its effect than the _ three-mile 


limit. For, with a coast-line so 
vast and so little known, the 
chances afforded to the illicit 
schooners for the evasion of the 
law would hardly be lessened, and 
it is probable that the large ma- 
jority would entirely escape ob- 
servation. In an employment so 
remunerative, such slight risks 
would willingly be accepted by 
owners. It needs but little re- 
flection, then, to convince us that 
the solution of the difficulty lies 
elsewhere-than in the interpreta- 
tion of the phrase, ‘‘in the waters 
of Bering Sea.” 

Among the various arguments 
advanced by the United States in 
their vigorous endeavours to pro- 
tect what they considered to be 
their rights, was one which Mr 
Phelps and Mr Blaine made as it 
were their special property, and 
which is not without weight. We 
have to do, they plead, with a long- 
established and exceedingly valu- 
able fishery, which, if managed 
according to the rules of public 
utility, can only be carried on 
upon certain shores, belonging to 
certain nations who have combined 
to regulate and protect this fishery. 
It is proposed to allow the vessels 
of foreign nations to destroy it by 
the indiscriminate slaughter of the 
animals during the period of gesta- 
tion, and it is suggested that the 
nations to whom the fishery be- 
longs have no remedy, because the 
sea within a certain distance from 
the coast is free. If such action 
be permissible, then the slave-trade 
when practised in the open sea is 
so likewise. And if the fish off 


the Canadian coast (for example) 
could be destroyed with profit by 
the use of dynamite or other means 
in the adjacent sea, Canada would 
be held to be defenceless should 
any other nation choose so to act. 

Such an argument is somewhat 
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difficult to answer, but it must 
be remembered that it practically 
postulates that the seals are pri- 
vate property ; and secondly, that 
while it may be admitted that it 
is both barbarous and wasteful to 
slaughter them when heavy with 
young, the laches of the seal-hunter 
in this respect does not deprive him 
of the right to kill fere nature in 
the proper season. The action of 
the Canadian and Japanese sealers 
in Bering Sea has no doubt ex- 
ceeded the limits of what may be 
termed fair usage, and such excess 
has been a matter of no little loss 
and annoyance to the Americans. 
But after all, a keeper cannot claim 
to turn out the pockets of any 
chance individual he may meet 
with upon the king’s highway. 
No modus vivendi, then, is prac- 
ticable, save and except such as is 
based upon the acceptation of the 
fact that the fur-seal is an ani- 
mal of great value to mankind 
at large, that under the present 
circumstances it is fast being ex- 
terminated, and that it therefore 
behoves the nations specially in- 
terested to sink minor political 
differences in a joint endeavour 
to preserve the species. England, 
moreover, is more interested in 
the matter than appears at first 
sight, for, roughly speaking, every 
skin is “made” in London. The 
establishment, by international 
agreement, of a close time, can 
alone set matters finally and satis- 
factorily at rest. No proposal 
short of this, or other than this, 
will be of the smallest use. 
Have we got this in the lately 
passed Bering Sea Act? It would 
seem that by the majority it is 
supposed that the institution of 
a close season for the future is 
a fait accompli. Such, however, 
is very far from being the case. 
The Order in Council of the 23d 
June merely prohibits the taking 
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of seals by British ships until the 
lst May 1892. The agreement is 
signed by England and America 
only; and although scant cere- 
mony will doubtless be shown to 
sealing-schooners sailing under the 
Japanese or Chinese flags, should 
they think it worth while to try 
their fortune in Bering Sea, 
their Governments, nevertheless, 
acknowledge nothing more than 
the three-mile limit. It is prob- 
able that next year will witness a 
considerable increase in the num- 
bers of the Asiatic fleet; and it 
must be confessed that unless 
illegal seizures are again resorted 
to, it is difficult to see how the 
seals can be protected. Then, 
again, since no agreement has been 
made with Russia, the Act can 
only apply to American waters, 
and hence the entire western half 
of Bering Sea is left open to the 
schooners, which are at liberty to 
harass the waters of Robben Island 
and the Komandorskis at their 
pleasure. One island of the last- 
named group is leased to an 
American company, and we are 
thus provided with a liberal open- 
ing for complications. The agree- 
ment is manifestly a step in the 
right direction ; but until Russia, 
China, and Japan make common 
cause, the seal is as likely to be- 
come an extinct species as the 
American bison. 

The Commissioners appointed to 
report upon the subject have al- 
ready returned from their visit 
to the islands, and the result of 
their investigations will doubtless 
soon be made known. Although 
few more competent men could 
have been found to act as our 
representatives than Sir George 
Baden-Powell and Professor Daw- 
son, a wiser choice might perhaps 
have indicated two who were less 
connected with the Dominion. As 
it is, should the opinions of our 
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nominees be at variance with those 
of Professors Mendenhall and Mer- 
riam, we must be prepared for un- 
pleasantnesses which might have 
been avoided, or at least mitigated, 
had English naturalists of known 
standing been appointed. For, 
after all, the question is such as 
the scientific naturalist is best 
qualified to decide. Our cause in 
the controversy was at one time 
greatly injured by wild statements 
in support of our claims which 
would never have been advanced 
had the opinion of experts been 
obtained, and it is much to be 
desired, not only that every country 
interested should be represented at 
such an international inquiry as 
is here suggested, but that each 
country should include at least 
one practical zoologist among its 
representatives. 

Upon the report of the Commis- 
sioners the fate of the fur-seal 
hangs. It is most earnestly to be 
hoped that they may see their way 
to the recommendation of a close 
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season, not merely for a portion 
but for the entire area of the seas 
frequented by the animal, and that 
such a close season may be made 
an international matter. That 
this is an imperative necessity 
the writer feels convinced, not 
only from the mass of evidence 
that has been adduced, but from 
his own personal experience of 
the Komandorski group. The 
latest news that we have from 
Bering Sea confirms more strong- 
ly than ever what has been said 
in the foregoing pages. It is 
stated that 100,000 seals have 
already been killed this year by 
the poaching schooners. But even 
if this be exaggeration, there is a 
world of significance in the simple 
fact that the North American Com- 
mercial Company have claimed, 
and obtained, compensation from 
the Government, which has seen 
fit to reduce the annual rental 


of the Prybilovskis from $50,000: 


to the modest sum of $3750. 
F. H. H. GutLiemarp. 
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